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OUR BIRD NEIGHBORS 

By DR. SOLON R. TOWNE* 

The drift of modern civilization toward outdoor life is a normal and 
health-giving movement. In choice of methods for enjoying God’s out 
of doors none could be more delightful nor more adaptable to individual 
powers and tastes than the study of our bird neighbors. Nothing so 
surely shows up the character in man as the way he takes of getting 
his “fun”. His companion may be man, woman, horse, gun, dog, auto¬ 
mobile, or book, expensive or trivial. The greatest enjoyment may come 
with little outlay, or from sources both natural and right at hand, and 
yet be perennial. Results may come in a manner unimaginable until a 
way has been tried. In bird study, a field glass, always a convenience, 
is at first a great time saver. A camera is a great delight, yet makes 
demands for skill and endless patience. 

A few of our birds, as the Common Redpoll, Tree Sparrow and Red 
Crossbill, are winter visitors only. A Christmas or New Years bird 
census at Omaha would ordinarily show a few Eastern Bob-whites, a 
Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, one or two Eastern Hairy Woodpeck¬ 
ers, several Northern Downy Woodpeckers, ten to twenty Prairie 
Horned Larks, forty or fifty Black-capped Chickadees, six or eight 
Eastern White-breasted Nuthatches, two or three Eastern Brown Creep¬ 
ers, an Eastern Robin (if you are among the hills north of Florence), 
a pair of Eastern Cardinals, a flock of Eastern Purple Finches, a few 
American Goldfinches and Northern Pine Siskins, possibly a few Com¬ 
mon Redpolls, fifteen or twenty Eastern Slate-colored Juncos and a 
small flock or two of Tree Sparrows. One seldom sees the Snow Bunting, 
and far less often the Evening Grosbeak, but both of these species were 
rather common this last season (winter of 1910-11), more so than for 
twenty-five years past. 

One’s interest kindles upon seeing Tree Sparrows and Prairie Horned 
Larks flit from weed tuft to weed tuft, and on lighting bring down with 
their weight each weed to the ground or snow, and scatter the seeds 
as the weed tips or snaps back to an erect position. The Horned Larks 
are with us year in and year out. No other bird is both so common and 
to me so attractive. In 1909 a flock of about 200 was about, and in 1910 
we saw a flock of fifty of these birds feeding upon weed seeds on the 
snow. With the thermometer below zero one hears their twitter, always 
near the hill top, as I did for years near our School for the Deaf. The 


*This article is abstracted from some rather extended notes made in 
the summer of 1911 by the late Dr. Towne, in preparation for a news¬ 
paper interview on the subject cited, and kindly furnished by Dr. Towne’s 
daughters, the Misses Jessie M. and Mary A. Towne.—Ed. 
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last day of March, I stumbled upon a fledgling Horned Lark, nearly 
ready to fly, at Fifty-first and Izard Streets, in Dundee. And today 
(early July, 1911), with the thermometer at 100°, I have again had its 
young, not yet able to fly, in my own hand. At Holdrege, Nebraska, 
one twilight night, a Horned Lark repeated its soft twitter for twenty 
minutes by the watch, some 300 feet above me, hanging upon a slight 
breeze; finally, with closed wings, he shot to the earth fifty feet away 
from me. 

In the winter also, mice and shrews become the food of the hawks and 
owls. Two pairs of Marsh Hawks, through most of the cold season in 
1910-11, covered miles of territory just west of Dundee. Every day 
toward nightfall they searched it over, flying a few feet above the 
ground. A farmer near by little understood their value and could not 
resist a shot. Most hawks of these parts are not injurious, but quite 
the contrary. Smaller winter birds may be encouraged about the place, 
by the hanging of suet, bones or pork rind to some convenient tree. 
For seed eaters, chaff from the stable or millet seed may be placed upon 
a conspicuous bare spot, or upon a shelf, protected during the strong 
winds and having a rim around the edge. English House Sparrows will 
avoid a swinging shelf. They will be driven somewhat permanently 
away by firing Roman candles among them late in the evening for a 
few times. They are often a great nuisance upon lawns and piazza, 
but will leave if their nest is disturbed persistently. 

Eastern Bob-whites are said to enjoy cowpeas. A farmer who knows 
their value can well afford a small patch of cowpeas as an attraction. 
At Elmwood Park two years since, a flock of some thirty Bob-whites 
was about. But in the short open season the hunters took them all. 
None have been heard since. The gun is still too carelessly and com¬ 
monly used. 

Some shiny day in February the Black-capped Chickadee declares in 
two clear musical notes, heard sometimes far away, that it is the 
“Phoebe". But Eastern Phoebes never have such a clear whistle, as 
theirs is a reedy pipe, seldom heard before the last of March. By Febru¬ 
ary 15, on a south wind an Eastern Robin may fly into town, or come 
down from the deep valleys north of Florence, often its winter quarters. 
The “pretty Bluebird” is nearly as early, but does not announce its 
name as above quoted until decidedly warm days. Both were heard at 
Hillaire on March 2, 1911. Soon the Eastern Cardinal, too, begins its 
music, so largely made up of slides up or down the scale. And the 
handsome fellow in black and white, with broad sides of buff, scratching 
so vigorously among the old leaves, is the Red-eyed Eastern Towhee, 
or “Chewink”, calling his name. March 24, 1903, March 16, 1905, March 
23, 1907, and March 25, 1908, are some of my first spring records for 
this species. 

The same week for three successive years has come the Eastern Fox 
Sparrow, another leaf scratcher. The Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker 
screams his joy to all within a mile. He saves his soft entreating “fli- 
icker, fli-icker” for the lady to whom he bows and bows at nesting time. 
And then off they go for a roundabout flight of ten minutes without 
a stop. In March the Harris Sparrow, our most tuneful bird, arrives. 
Taking the key note, he follows exactly his scale, “one-three-five-five- 
five”, slowly and over and over again. He may take two or four below, 
six or eight above. In the cold or wet one may hear a very slow quaver¬ 
ing note, a tremolo. It is a bunch of Harris Sparrows gathering near 
us, early in May at dusk, doing a fine slumber song and allowing us to 
approach within thirty feet. By May 10, they have gone north. Our 
twenty or more other sparrows follow on through April and May, only 
five remaining to nest. 
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The Tree Sparrow, a winter resident, hurries north in March. At 
Ewing, Nebraska, ten years ago, I rose early to find a five-acre weed 
patch filled with them. Such a chattering as those thousands made! 
With two white wing bars and a rufous cap they were quite natty, and 
their single song was quite sweet. But the Song Sparrow, “everybody’s 
darling”, easily leads the sparrow choir. Not all are equally good. I 
recall one heard ten years since at the Illinois Central bridge that 
reached my ideal—like those of the 1850’s in Vermont. Its song is de¬ 
scribed as “Doan! Doan! Doan! Put the Kittle on, put the Kittle on”. 
The first three notes are loud and strong, on the same key, and the rest 
is indescribably intricate. It has a half dozen songs in its repertoire, 
so is never tiresome. Two others belong in the choir. One is the “Pea¬ 
body bird”, since its song is interpreted “Old Man Peabody-Peabody- 
Peabody”, often chanted in an April rain, but the notes carrying only 
a short distance. It has two clear white stripes over its head and a 
diamond under the chin. The sparrows are favorites with me, but “Pea¬ 
body” is one of the nicest. Our Lark Sparrow joins the choir. 

Another choice family of about twenty-five species, mostly migrants, 
showing great variety in color, some very handsome, is the warbler 
family. A few species remain about Omaha for nesting. One would 
rarely note more than two-thirds of the migrant species in any one 
season. The writer had a rich experience in 1909 with the Magnolia 
Warbler, in the marshy thicket north of Happy Hollow pond. Their 
songs, though not much in themselves, aid much in identification. The 
American Redstart often lures one on for a rare warbler, which he is 
not. But he is brilliant in black and orange; Princeton colors, are they 
not? Our birds of most brilliant plumage are often best known, as the 
Eastern Cardinal, now quite common along the Missouri River. The 
Scarlet Tanager, with its black wings and tail is much less known, but is 
just as brilliant. Its song reminds one of that of the Eastern Robin, 
but has a buzz with it that tells you it is coming, long before you see it. 
The male Indigo Bunting is just the deepest blue possible. The Cedar 
Waxwing or “cherry-bird” or “polite bird”, is most exquisitely finished 
in bronze, with a yellow band across the tail, and passes food to its 
neighbor. Our family once witnessed this polite act. Berries of moun¬ 
tain ash were the food, and two waxwings passed them forward and 
back several times before final disposal. The Baltimore Oriole, also in 
orange and black, the colors of Lord Baltimore, is a beautiful fellow 
with a rich voice that it never hesitates to use. The Bullock Oriole, as 
seen by me at Ives, Nebraska, ten years ago, is, I believe, even hand¬ 
somer. These birds both have another accomplishment. They are fine 
weavers. Their nest hangs like a bag from almost the terminal twigs. 

Of fine singers we have plenty. The Mockingbird very rarely nests 
here. I studied one for a week five years ago, and could not feel certain 
of it until one day it hopped to a shrub and just “showed” me, with a 
fine song such as no other bird could do. At Alma, Nebraska, in an 
hour I heard the songs of twenty-two other birds imitated in the song 
of the Western Mockingbird. The Wood Thrush is superior, not only in 
the flute-like quality of its tones, but because of a certain demeanor, 
with a pause between its measures that denotes dignity and quality. 
The Brown Thrasher that so frequently flits from the country road at 
one’s approach, when seated at the highest treetop entertains well with 
a strong, varied, yet agreeable repertoire, and is somewhat of a mocker 
also. The Catbird has a similar song, but more rapid, even ecstatic. 
His best is given early in the morning. Superior in quality and power 
to any other song known, even the world over, is that of our Western 
Meadowlark. Within four walls its notes would be piercing; outside they 
are often heard a mile, but are rich and musical. One song of the many 
on its repertoire may be sung for awhile, with long pauses, and then 
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another taken up. It is an early arrival. March 11 is the date for 1911. 
We in Nebraska get months of its world-famed song. East of the 
Mississippi River its place is taken by the Eastern Meadowlark, whose 
song is not in the same class. The superiority of the Western Meadow¬ 
lark consists largely in the rich flute-like quality of its song, but partly 
in its vigor and expression. 

The greatest clown of all bird life—the Yellow-breasted Chat—abounds 
here. The East Omaha region was formerly better for them than now. 
Much of the timber has been removed. A bird house of even a plain 
brown box, cut into rooms 8x8 inches, with a broad piazza about, and on 
a pole fifteen feet high, for years attracted that prettiest member of 
the swallow family—the Purple Martin—in the rear of Twenty-sixth 
and Farnam Streets, and they were a delight. At the rear of our City 
Hall are some of them yearly, and also at our School for the Deaf. 
While they come (rarely) to our boxes at Hillaire, they have not yet 
nested. The Barn Swallow, with the real swallow tail, prefers the inside 
of a barn or shed; the Cliff Swallow the outside or eves. On cliffs south 
of Oshkosh, Nebraska, along the North Platte River, I saw hundreds 
of the clay bottle-like nests of this species, homes of real cliff-dwellers, 
plastered upon the nearly perpendicular cliff up for a hundred feet or 
so. Each bottle is made of lumps of clay built over and out from the 
nest, which is entered through the projecting neck of the bottle. 

My first sight of an Eastern Cardinal was while awaiting a train at 
Humboldt; of the Arkansas Kingbird, at McCook; of Bobolinks, along 
the railway from Norfolk to Verdigre; of the beautiful Bullock Oriole, 
at Ives; of the Northern Shrike, hanging its meat, at Benkelman; of a 
Black-crowned Night Heronry, at Wayne; and of the repeated rising 
of the Lark Bunting, along the “high line” west from Beatrice, as our 
freight train rumbled slowly along. The strange dance of three North¬ 
ern Blue Jays was seen by the whole family for twenty minutes. They 
did not leave the limb for a moment, but such screaming and jerking! 
They surely seemed “out on a lark”, and hardly sober. 

And as to my Eastern Robin story, all were witnesses to it. Molly 
came down one morning saying that Mrs. Robin might rent one of our 
three maples for the season. Sure enough, in a few days the mud and 
grass began to accumulate and in due time the nest was done. All went 
well until one morning Mrs. Towne noticed that Mrs. Robin could only 
hop up a foot or so from the ground, while a little earlier she had been 
flying. Down in the timber were two boys, one with a slingshot. This 
seemed to explain the cause of the drooping of one wing of Mrs. Robin. 
Placing a small ladder against the tree and examining the inside of the 
nest, one nestling, clothed in fuzz only, was found. A touch upon the 
side of the nest and up would come a head displaying a large white- 
rimmed cavity above a long neck. We tried worms till we tired, and 
still the head bobbed up. In another nest upon the ground the mother 
bird passed the nestling unnoticed. We put it back in the tree nest. 
The father bird sang so sweetly, but hunted no worms. He seemed able 
to do but the one thing. But a storm with hail aroused his paternal 
nature and he spread himself ovei* the nest, taking the ice and water with 
never a move. He met such an emergency. By night Mrs. Robin took 
the worms by hops up the ladder and fed the nestling. This she con¬ 
tinued for a week, when she could fly to a piazza roof and then to the 
nest. The nestling matured, but no Robin built in our trees next year, 
nor the next. 
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European Starlings Resident at Hooper, Dodge County, in 1934 and 
1935.—During the summer of 1934 what I take to be a male European 
Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) put in an appearance in this 
locality. He was here all through the summer. In the fall he was joined 
by a female of the same species. Both birds remained hereabouts 
through the winter of 1934-35. During the spring and summer of 1935 
the male bird was seen frequently, often singing, but no female was 
observed with him.—J. E. Stipsky, Hooper, Nebr. 

The European Starling Within the City of Lincoln.—On September 8, 
1935, a flock of twenty-five to thirty-five European Starlings (Sturnus 
vulgaris vulgaris) was seen by Dr. F. L. R. Roberts and myself. We were 
driving east on O Street, in the neighborhood of 45th Street, when the 
flock was noticed as it flew across the road and south. The birds were 
near enough that their identity was unmistakable.— Mary Price 
Roberts, Grand Island, Nebr. 

A Female Baltimore Oriole Bothers Caged Canaries.—On September 5, 
1935, I received a telephone call from Mr. Fred Eastman to the effect 
that Mr. Frank Beckham, living near 35th and California Streets, in 
Omaha, had reported to him that he had been troubled by a bird fright¬ 
ening his caged canaries on his porch by flying at the cages in which 
the canaries were confined. Mr. Beckham reported that he had felt 
compelled to remove his caged canaries into the house, and by placing 
an empty cage where the canaries had been, he soon trapped the trouble¬ 
making bird. I visited Mr. Beckham’s home on September 6, and identi¬ 
fied the bird as a female Baltimore Oriole. With Mr. Beckham’s permis¬ 
sion, I took the oriole to my home, banded it and released it. This is the 
first instance that has come to my notice of the Baltimore Oriole be¬ 
having in this manner.—L. O. Horsky, Omaha, Nebr. 

A Heavy Mortality of Migrating Sparrows at Kearney.—One morning 
early in September of 1935, hundreds of small sparrows of various 
species, including at least the Savannah Sparrow, Western Grasshopper 
Sparrow, Eastern Chipping Sparrow and Western Field Sparrow, were 
found lying dead on the streets of Kearney, Buffalo County, especially 
around electric lights. It was following one of the first chilly nights of 
the fall.— Cyrus A. Black, Kearney, Nebr. 

A Weed Patch Proves Very Attractive to Late September Migrants.— 
All summer we grieved about an untidy weed patch in a clump of wild 
plums on our farm, but it redeemed itself this fall by proving a haven 
for the migrating birds. On September 30, 1935, we noted in this patch 
Eastern Hairy Woodpeckers, Northern Downy Woodpeckers, Long-tailed 
Black-capped Chickadees, Western House Wrens, Brown Thrashers, 
Eastern Robins, Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Eastern Myrtle War¬ 
blers, Arctic Spotted Towhees, Eastern Slate-colored Juncos, Clay-colored 
Sparrows, Harris Sparrows, Gambel Sparrows, Common Lincoln Spar¬ 
rows and Song Sparrows (subsp.). We put out our traps and had a 
Common Lincoln Sparrow in fifteen minutes and two Gambel Sparrows 
before noon. Members of the Nature Department of the Fairbury 
Women’s Club tell us that Swainson Hawks were seen recently migrating 
through this region in flocks of around 500, and that there were some 
Marsh Hawks migrating through at the same time.— Misses Agness 
and Susie Callaway, Fairbury, Nebr. 

Sandhill Brown Cranes and Little Brown Cranes Migrating in Com¬ 
pany.—On October 25, 1935, I observed nine cranes wading in the shallow 
water and drinking at a large lagoon six miles south of Stapleton, Logan 
County, Nebraska. Six of these were adult Sandhill Brown Cranes 
(Grus mexicana tabida). One slightly smaller and more brownish one 
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I identified as an immature bird of the same form. The other two seemed 
only a little more than half as large as the six birds just mentioned, 
and were distinctly more brownish, representing the Little Brown Crane 
(Grus canadensis canadensis). It was an excellent opportunity to com¬ 
pare in the field the size and color differences between extreme examples 
of this species, migrating in company. I also studied a duck that was 
shot by a hunter on the same day, and identified it as an immature 
Ring-necked Duck (Nyroca collaris), which identification was corrobo¬ 
rated by Prof. Swenk, to whom I sent the head and a wing and foot.— 
Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton, Nebr. 

The Lesser Common Loon in South-central Nebraska.—On November 
4, 1935, a Lesser Common Loon (Gavia immer elasson) was taken on 
the Republican River near Franklin, Franklin County, and sent to me 
for preservation. It had a length of 29.5 inches and an extent of wings 
of 48.4 inches, with a wing length of 12,5 inches, and was made into a 
skin for our study collection. I have also a letter from a man at Funk, 
Phelps County, stating that he has one alive, that was caught at about 
the same time. Loons are usually uncommon in this part of the state, 
and the taking of two of them at localities about thirty miles apart at 
about the same time indicates the possibility that something of a flight 
of these birds may be on this fall through this part of the state.—A. M. 
Brooking, Hastings Municipal Museum, Hastings, Nebr. 

The Hungarian Partridge Apparently Established in Logan County, 
Nebraska.—From the best information that I can secure, about five 
years ago the Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks Commission 
imported some European, or Hungarian, Partridges (Perdix perdix) and 
released them in various parts of this state. About twenty or twenty- 
five of these birds were brought to Arnold, in the South Loup Valley and 
just east of the Logan County line in Custer County, to be released in 
the recreation park at that place. These birds were stolen by two young 
men, and brought into Logan County. Some of them were killed and 
eaten, but the men, becoming afraid of the consequences of their theft, 
released the remaining birds. The Logan County sheriff, Mr. Fred 
Kirsch, saw five of these released Hungarian Partridges. In the latter 
part of November an article appeared in the Custer County Chief, 
stating that Mr. J. G. Leonard of Broken Bow had seen a covey of 
Hungarian Partridges while driving in Logan County. I entered into 
correspondence with Mr. Leonard, which correspondence has elicited the 
following more definite information: 

The observation was made on Sunday, November 17, 1935. There 
were perhaps a dozen or thereabouts partridges in the covey, which 
included at least some birds of both sexes. Most of the female birds 
were seen very clearly, as they did not fly for some little time after Mr. 
Leonard had stopped his car and sat in it to view the birds as they 
ran out of the grass and into a corn field. Only one male bird was 
definitely recognized as such, and he was flying when observed. Mr. 
Leonard regards his identification of these birds as positive, since they 
tallied perfectly with the descriptions and pictures of the Hungarian 
Partridge that he has seen. The exact location of the observation was 
the northwest corner of the SW% 22-17-27, which is directly north of 
the Fred Weber farm. Mr. Leonard owns the quarter-section above 
mentioned, and had driven north on the west line to the northwest corner 
of his land, and then back about ten rods, and stopped, when the birds 
ran out of the grass all around his car and finally flew into the corn 
field on his farm. The location of Mr. Leonard's observation is about 
four miles almost due south of the place where the birds had been 
released by the men who had stolen them. 

I have since gone to Mr. Leonard’s farm where he saw the partridges, 
on two occasions, but have not been able to find these birds. However, 
this does not in the least disprove their presence somewhere in this 
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general region, for Mr. Leonard has the reputation of being a perfectly 
reliable man.— Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton, Nebr. 

Some Notes on the Birds of the Red Cloud, Webster County, Vicinity.— 
On November 20, 1935, my attention was attracted to a new voice at our 
bird feeding table on the porch. On investigating I found it belonged 
to a Red-breasted Nuthatch, of which there were three individuals at 
the feeding table. I kept watch of them all afternoon, while they busily 
carried nuts, suet and squash seeds to the trees. The Black-capped 
Chickadees jealously disputed this invasion of their territory, and drove 
the nuthatches away every few minutes. The nuthatches, in turn, chased 
the Northern Downy Woodpeckers, and the woodpeckers followed the 
Brown Creepers up the trees, making it all a sort of round-robin affair. 
The nuthatches were at the table early on the morning of November 21 
also, and stayed all day. Although I see the White-breasted Nuthatch 
often along Elm Creek, this is the first time that I have seen the Red¬ 
breasted species here at Red Cloud, and in a very recent conversation 
with Mr. Charles S. Ludlow he stated that he had never seen the Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatch in this vicinity. Townsend Solitaires were also here 
this fall and lingered about the yard for some time, though of course 
this species has been seen before at Red Cloud. 

Since the dust storms of the spring of 1935 I have heard the Eastern 
Cardinal singing just once, and that was along the river. They are 
among the missing about our place. Every fall they used to come up on 
the porch and in the shrubs close to the window, and would peep in 
when I used the sewing machine, apparently attracted by the sound. 
Nor have we heard or seen a Bob-white in this vicinity since the dust 
storms, although Mr. Ludlow thinks he heard one or two calling last 
summer. The dust storms and the flood of the spring of 1935 seem to 
have had a tragic effect on the bird life in this locality. Previously 
we always have had seven or eight pairs of Baltimore Orioles nesting 
here, but in the summer of 1935 there were but two pairs, and the 
Bronzed Grackles destroyed the nest of one of these. Even people who 
know little about birds remark about how few of them we have had the 
past summer.— Mrs. George W. Trine, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

New Nebraska Records for the Western Red-tailed Hawk and Arctic 
Great Horned OwL —On October 26, 1935, Mr. N. R. Lewis collected an 
immature female Western Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis calurus), in 
a very dark plumage phase, at Pender, Thurston County, Nebraska, and 
gave it to me for preservation. Its measurements in millimeters were: 
Length, 591; extent, 1265; wing, 390; tail, 247; tarsus, 76; culmen, 27; 
and depth of bill, 18. This bird is now No. 784 in my collection. No. 785 
is a fine very pale adult male specimen of the Arctic Great Horned Owl 
(Bubo virginianus subarcticus), secured at Naper, Boyd County, Nebras¬ 
ka, by my brother-in-law, Mr. Harry Friedrich, on December 5, 1935, 
and sent to me for my collection. This specimen measures: Length, 542; 
extent, 1262; wing, 350; tail, 210; tarsus, 55; culmen, 28; and depth of 
bill, 22. Prof. Swenk has examined both of these specimens and cor¬ 
roborates my identifications. I understand that this is only about the 
seventh Nebraska state record for the Arctic Great Horned Owl.— George 
E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

A Yellow-shafted Flicker Injures House Shingling. —In December, 
1935, I was interested to watch a male Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker 
cutting through a shingle on the side of a house, up under the eaves. 
The bird already had cut away a half-circle about four inches across, 
and was making good progress in enlarging the same. A woman living 
next door said he had tried to make an entrance into her house, but that 
she had discouraged him by chasing him away.— Mrs. A. H. Jones, 
Hastings, Nebr. 

The Northern Varied Thrush at North Platte, Lincoln County: An 
Addition to the Nebraska List. —On the morning of December 15, 1935, 
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a single adult male Northern Varied Thrush (Ixoreus naevius meru- 
loides) was observed about the North Platte Experiment Substation 
grounds and identified by Mr. Harry E. Weakly, Junior Agronomist 
at the Substation. On the following day it was found that there were 
more of these birds present—at least three of them—and a dead speci¬ 
men was picked up. On December 17 almost all of the members of the 
North Platte Bird Club had an opportunity to observe this specimen, 
which on the next day was sent to Prof. M. H. Swenk at Lincoln for 
preservation. Prof. Swenk has corroborated the identification of the 
bird, as above stated. Mr. Weakly reports the return of three of these 
birds to the Substation grounds on December 27. One female was seen 
as late as January 4. These represent the first records for the Varied 
Thrush for Nebraska.— WILSON Tout, North Platte, Nebr. 

Some Late 1935 Bird Notes from North Platte.—The fall of 1935 and 
the early winter of 1935-36 have seemed to be rather unusual for this 
section, from the standpoint of the birds observed. On November 16 a 
flock of approximately eighteen Red Crossbills (subsp. ?) was observed 
feeding in the spruces and pines on the North Platte Experiment Sub¬ 
station grounds, and subsequently these birds were observed almost 
daily up to December 17. They were noted in the city of North Platte, 
also, by different observers. From December 5 to their departure on 
the 17th, a single adult male White-winged Crossbill was noted in the 
flock with the others. No crossbills were seen from December 18 to 26, 
inclusive, but they were observed again on December 27. The Arctic 
Spotted Towhee was present on the Substation grounds as late as 
November 30. A Treganza (?) Great Blue Heron, in the immature 
plumage, was observed on a sandbar in the South Platte River just south 
of Hershey on December 25. An Eastern Common Bluebird was observed 
on the Substation grounds as late as December 26. A few Eastern 
Robins seem to be wintering on the Substation grounds, no doubt due to 
the number of berries hanging on the various shrubs about the grounds. 
Pink-sided Juncos have been more common than usual this winter.— 
Harry E. Weakly, North Platte Experiment Substation, North Platte, 
Nebr. 

A Large Flock of Robins Apparently Wintering in Lincoln County, 
Nebraska.—On January 5, 1936, we drove from North Platte to Max¬ 
well, crossed the north channel of the Platte River, and then drove west 
on the large and fertile island that lies between the north and south 
channels of the river at this point. In the trees near a place where 
cattle were being fed we saw a flock of approximately 300 Robins 
(Turdus migratorius), apparently wintering at this place, where food 
and shelter are sufficient for their needs. On January 13 we observed 
a flock of twenty-five Robins in the timber along the river just north of 
town.— Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hollman, North Platte, Nebr. 

Chickadees Quickly Locate a Remote Source of Attractive Food Sup¬ 
ply.—I have heard and seen Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees (Pen- 
thestes atricapillus septentrionalis) in the woods along the creek a half- 
mile or more south of Maywood, but until today (January 16) I have 
never seen or heard one here in town. Yesterday morning, however, I 
put out a chickadee peanut feeder, as an experiment, and in less than 
twenty-four hours there were several of these birds here eating the pea¬ 
nuts. It may have been a mere coincidence, but to me it seemed remark¬ 
able that so many of these birds hitherto unnoted in town should have 
located this source of food supply in town so quickly. Also, last night, 
January 15, I heard flocks of longspurs calling, high in the air.— Mrs. 
O. W. Ritchey, Maywood, Nebr. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMENTS 

Only a small number of replies was received in response to the sug¬ 
gestion of the Executive Committee of the N. O. U., made in the last 
number of the Review (antea, iii, p. 145), that the members express their 
preference as between Lincoln and North Platte for holding our thirty- 
seventh annual meeting and thirty-fourth annual field day next May, by 
writing the Secretary-Treasurer on this point before January 1. The 
majority of the votes that were received, however, showed a distinct 
preference for accepting the invitation of the North Platte Bird Club; 
so your Executive Committee now announces that our next annual meet¬ 
ing will be held at North Platte, either on May 15 and 16 or May 22 and 
23, 1936. Begin to make your plans now to attend this meeting, not 
only to get better acquainted with our members residing in central and 
western Nebraska, but also to improve your knowledge of western Ne¬ 
braska birds. 

President Roosevelt has called a North American Wild Life Confer¬ 
ence for February 3 to 7 at Washington to try to work out a cooperative 
program for the conservation of the “wild life” resources of the nation, 
by bringing together all sportsmen’s and other agencies interested in 
the conservation and restoration of the wild inhabitants of our American 
lands, forests and waters. Large game animals, waterfowl and fish 
problems logically may be expected to monopolize the discussions of 
this gathering of probably more than a thousand delegates from all 
parts of the continent; we fear unfortunately to the exclusion of a 
proper consideration of our almost or wholly equally hard pressed na¬ 
tive hawks, owls, pelicans, herons, rails, cranes, terns, loons, grebes, 
shore birds and larger woodpeckers, which are of as much interest and' 
importance to the ornithologist and bird lover, but which usually are> 
regarded as of relatively little consequence by the sportsman. To be> 
really representative of our wild life, and of all of the “defenders” of 
wild life, a conception of the meaning of this term broader than that 
at present commonly employed by most sportsmen and conservation 
commissioners is requisite, and forms of bird life other than the recog¬ 
nized waterfowl and upland game birds, or in other words, the edible 
ones furnishing sport, must likewise share equally in the general plans, 
for conservation and restoration. 

In the last number of the Review reference was made to the wanton 
destruction of Greater Prairie Chickens in Nebraska during the 1860’s, 
and earlier 1870’s, during which period these birds could be hunted with 
dog or gun, trapped, sold or shipped without restriction, and the state¬ 
ment was made that hunters would commonly kill from fifty to as high 
as 200 prairie chickens in a day. As evidence of this statement, the' 
Omaha Republican of September 8, 1865, tells how two days earlier two- 
parties of Omaha hunters shot, respectively, 422 and 287 prairie chickens 
in one day. Again, the Omaha Herald of September 10, 1866, tells of 
one hunter killing 192 prairie chickens in one day. This heavy shooting 
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was done mostly in August and early September, when the young birds 
of the year were not yet fully grown, and hence still relatively unsus¬ 
picious. Later in the season, with the coming of cold weather and snow, 
the prairie chickens were easily trapped, and many thousands of them 
were thus taken during those years. 

Professor Samuel Aughey, mentioned in the previous editorial, has 
left us some data on the extent of prairie chicken destruction for the 
market in thirty Nebraska counties during two years—1874 and 1875. 
The birds were shipped by the carload to eastern markets, principally to 
New York and Boston. In Richardson County it was estimated that in 1874 
about 6,000 prairie chickens were shipped from Falls City, 2,400 from 
Humboldt, and in 1875 3,000 were shipped from Falls City and 1,800 from 
Humboldt. In Pawnee County it was estimated that 10,000 were shipped 
out in 1874, representing about half of the total number shot, and nearly 
as many in 1875. In Johnson County reliable parties stated that during 
the winter of 1874-75 about 6,500 prairie chickens were shipped from 
Tecumseh and 3,500 from Sterling, while 2,000 were consumed in the 
county. Estimates of prairie chickens shipped from Cass County varied 
from 6,000 to 15,000, from Lancaster County about 9,500, from Sarpy 
County from 5,000 to 11,000, and from Dakota County from 7,000 to 
10,000. When the twenty-odd Nebraska counties from which shipments 
were made are likewise considered, it is apparent that market shipments 
of prairie chickens during these years reached an appalling total. In 
addition, local butcher shops had the birds for sale constantly for six 
months or more out of the year. Thus have we dealt with our original 
wealth of native American game bird life. It may be that the final 
chapters of the story of the Lesser and Greater Prairie Chickens are 
even now being written, just as finis was pronounced in 1932 for the 
Heath Hen. 

Not infrequently we hear some Nebraska sportsman advocate the 
introduction of southern Bob-white Quail into Nebraska, or read some¬ 
where a plea for such action, intended as a means of restoring this 
species to something like its original population in the state. Such 
well-meaning’ advocates of this idea surely do not realize that such an 
effort, if carried out, would be not only futile but actually harmful. 
During the winter of 1933-34, we carefully examined the bodies of 
seventy-eight Nebraska Bob-white Quails, in connection with a detailed 
study being made of that species in Nebraska, in cooperation with the 
Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks Commission. We found the 
eastern and northern Nebraska strain of these birds to be of large size, 
and of unusually sturdy build and obvious high vigor, without a trace 
of serious disease, having only the ordinary roundworm (Heterakis and 
Subulura) and coccidia (Eimeria) parasites in their digestive tracts, and 
in small numbers only, and external parasites confined to a few common 
kinds of biting lice (Lipeurus and Goniodes). Healthier appearing birds 
would be hard to find. To dilute, by cross-breeding, this fine native Ne¬ 
braska strain of the Bob-white Quail with a southern strain, less inured 
to the rigors of our northern winters and otherwise less vigorous, would 
be permanently to weaken our birds, even after the original importation 
had died out, as it surely would at an early date. What we need in 
Nebraska, for more Bob-white Quail, is principally more cover. Orig¬ 
inally, every prairie ravine in Nebraska had its plum thicket or weed 
patch, and every stream its border of heavy underbrush, while later on 
nearly every farm had its osage orange hedge, all affording good cover 
protection for these birds. This cover has since largely been eliminated, 
and this cover-loving bird does not have a suitable environment, eco¬ 
logically, to flourish. If they are provided with a suitable environment 
and food in abundance we need not worry much further about the de¬ 
sired increase in population of our Bob-white Quails. 
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Under date of October 15, Mrs. 0. W. Ritchey of Maywood, Frontier 
County, writes that during the first week in September a dead rail was 
found and examined which tentatively she identified as a Yellow Rail, 
but unfortunately the specimen was also found and eaten by neighbor¬ 
hood cats before its measurements could be taken or other definite veri¬ 
fication of the identification secured. She states also that Eastern Hairy 
Woodpeckers put in an appearance there on September 3 and subse¬ 
quently have remained in the vicinity. 

Under dates of November 17 and 19, Mr. A. M. Brooking of the 
Hastings Municipal Museum reports that he has received two specimens 
of rather unusual interest at the Museum during November, the first 
one being a male American Golden-eye duck that was killed on the 
lagoon southeast of Hastings on November 10, and the second one being 
a Black-bellied Plover taken also on the lagoon, on November 17. Both 
specimens were preserved. 

Under date of November 19, Mrs. H. C. Johnston of Superior reports 
that the first Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglets were seen at Superior on 
September 25. On September 28, while in western Kansas and eastern 
Colorado, Mrs. Johnston saw many migrating Western Vesper Sparrows. 
Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglets appeared at Superior on October 16. 
White-throated Sparrows were heard singing in the shrubbery along the 
Republican River on October 15, and on October 20 a flock of seven or 
eight of them was noted feeding in her yard with the Harris Sparrows 
by Mrs. Johnston, who comments that never before in her experience 
have so many migrating White-throated Sparrows been seen at Superior 
as during the fall of 1935. 

Under date of December 8, Mr. Cyrus A. Black of Kearney reports 
that on two November hunting trips along the North Platte River, in 
the vicinities of Lisco and Oshkosh, he saw more ducks and geese than 
last year. A flock of Whistling Swans were present on the Garden 
County Federal Game Reserve, and he saw a flock of about twenty 
Black-bellied Plovers along the Platte River west of Lisco. 

Good reports are coming in relative to an increase of Bob-white Quail 
in west-central Nebraska. Mr. Cyrus A. Black of Kearney reports that 
while hunting pheasants in Morrill County, west of Lisco, in November, 
he saw several coveys of them along the Platte River, and Mr. Earl W. 
Glandon of Stapleton says that on December 8 he saw a covey, con¬ 
taining about fifteen individuals, in the big canyons in the eastern part 
of Logan County, the first that he has seen in that locality for several 
years. 

On December 9, 1935, two bird specimens of more than usual interest 
were sent to Prof. M. H. Swenk for identification and preservation. 
Mr. Earl W. Glandon of Stapleton, Logan County, sent in a fine speci¬ 
men of female Prairie Falcon that had been caught in a trap west of 
that place by a boy, who had clubbed it to death with a large stick. 
Mr. Glandon heard of it and secured it. The other specimen was a 
Western Great Horned Owl sent in by Mr. Wilson Tout of North Platte. 
This owl was wounded by some boys near North Platte, caught alive 
and caged. It spent several days among the school rooms of North 
Platte, being studied by the Biology Department of the Senior High 
School, but died, apparently of its injuries, and was turned over to 
Mr. Tout. 

Under date of December 10, Mr. William Youngworth of Sioux City, 
Iowa, reports that on October 2, 1935, while enroute to Kearney, he saw 
a flock of forty or fifty Brown Cranes, presumably the Sandhill Brown 
Crane, near Uehling, Dodge County, Nebraska. 
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Under date of January 9, Mr. L. 0. Horsky, Secretary of the Omaha 
Nature Study Club, reports upon the 1935 migration season subsequent 
to July 1, and in continuation of the record for the first half of 1935 
(antea, iii, pp. 90-91). At intervals during the first half of August, 
Miss Mary Ellsworth saw four young Cedar Waxwings with their 
parents in her yard at 5104 Izard Street, indicating that the pair had 
bred in the vicinity this year. They were last seen on August 18. Mr. 
L. O. Horsky observed several Lesser Yellow-legs on August 24, and 
again on September 7 and 14. He visited Horseshoe Lake in the Fon- 
tenelle Forest Reserve on August 31, and found that the water level 
had risen considerably during the past year, and that the Eastern Great 
Blue Herons nesting on the Gifford estate across the Missouri River 
were again using Horseshoe Lake as a feeding grounds, at least twenty 
of them being seen feeding there at one time. Miss Mary Ellsworth last 
noted the Eastern Wood Peewee and Eastern Chipping Sparrow on 
August 27, the Rose-breasted Grosbeak on August 28 and the Baltimore 
Oriole on September 2. On September 7, Mr. Horsky noted the first 
Northern Pied-billed Grebes, Blue-winged Teals, and Northern American 
Coots of the fall, and saw also a flock of Yellow-headed Blackbirds. The 
following birds noted by Miss Mary Ellsworth were her last 1935 obser¬ 
vations of the particular species: the Red-headed Woodpecker on Sep¬ 
tember 13, Western House Wren and Northern Bell Vireo on September 
15, the Catbird on September 18, Cowbird on September 19, Northern 
Purple Martin and Rough-winged Swallow on September 22, Brown 
Thrasher on September 24, and Chimney Swift and Eastern Warbling 
Vireo on September 29. 

Miss Ellsworth noted the last Western Meadowlark of the season on 
October 24. She saw the first Eastern Slate-colored Junco of the season 
on October 10. On October 12, at Carter Lake, Mr. L. 0. Horsky saw 
Northern Double-crested Cormorants, a flock of about fifty Canada 
Geese (subsp.) flying overhead, and Baldpates and Northern Ruddy 
Ducks. Miss Ellsworth noted the arrival of the Eastern Brown Creeper 
on October 19, and saw the last Eastern Common Bluebird on the same 
day. On October 20, at Carter Lake, she recorded the last 1935 date 
for the Blue-winged Teal, and estimated the number of Coots as about 
400 on that day. She recorded her last Western Mourning Dove, Night- 
hawk (subsp.), Eastern Robin and Bronzed Grackle on October 20, but 
Mr. Horsky observed an Eastern Robin in his yard as late as November 
1, heard a Western Meadowlark on November 8, and saw Bronzed 
Grackles on November 9. On October 28 and 29, on the lagoon in Miller 
Park, Rev. Henry Scherer 1 saw and carefully observed at a distance of 
within fifty feet through his field glasses, a grebe which he is confident 
he correctly identified as the Horned Grebe. 

Mr. Horsky noted Harris Sparrows on November 9. Rev. Henry 
Scherer saw his first Red-breasted Nuthatch of the season in Elmwood 
Park on November 20. Mr. William Frenking reported a large number 
of Common Mallards on Carter Lake on November 24. These ducks were 
seen there by Mr. Horsky on December 1 and 8, as well as Lesser Scaups, 
Red-breasted Mergansers and a flock of about twenty-five American 
Herring Gulls. Common Mallards and Red-breasted Mergansers were 
still present on December 13, when they were observed by Mr. H. E. 
Hart of the National Park Service, who estimated the number of Mal¬ 
lards on the lake on that date at 200, with males largely predominating. 
Mr. George Gautier noted a flock of about thirty Lesser Scaup ducks on 
a lagoon in Fontenelle Park, well within the city limits, on November 
20 and 27, and four of this species were subsequently observed by Miss 
Mary Ellsworth at the same place on December 15. Mrs. J. Franklyn 
Holly had four Bronzed Grackles in the plum thicket in her yard at 
5062 Leavenworth Street on December 15. Miss Ellsworth saw a Spar¬ 
row Hawk near 56th Street and Happy Hollow Boulevard on December 
29, and Rev. Scherer saw a pair of Blue Jays in his yard at 515 South 
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31st Street on December 31. Eastern Robins were recorded at the fol¬ 
lowing four points in the city: On December 22 at 13th and J Streets 
by Rev. Scherer and at 63rd and Dodge Streets by Mr. William Marsh, 
on December 24 at 56th and Decatur Streets by Mr. Alvin Havel, and 
on January 1 by Miss Mary Ellsworth near her home. 

Under date of January 12, Mrs. Lily R. Button of Fremont reports 
that early in January a Brown Thrasher was observed feeding in a 
yard in that city, in company with several Bronzed Grackles. Northern 
Blue Jays, she reports, have been frequently seen in town this winter, 
two of them having been regular visitors to her feeding shelf. 

Red-breasted Nuthatches seem to have been somewhat more than 
usually common at Lincoln this fall. A female that appeared in the 
yard of Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Swenk on September 29, 1935, has re¬ 
mained there constantly to date. Mr. Frank L. Marsh noted two of 
them on the campus of Union College on November 9. Later, Mr. Paul 
T. Gilbert saw another one at Lincoln. Mr. George Hunt reported that 
on December 21, 1935, he saw three Long-eared Owls and a Great 
Horned Owl in the same tree near Lincoln. One of the Long-eared 
Owls (a male), was collected by Mr. Hunt for Mr. George E. Hudson. 

Mrs. A. H. Jones reports a number of November and December ob¬ 
servations made by different members of the Brooking Bird Club of 
Hastings. Mrs. E. R. Maunder saw a Towhee (Red-eyed Eastern or 
Arctic Spotted ?) on the late date of November 7. The first Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatch was seen by Mrs. A. H. Jones on September 17, at 
Prospect Park. This species was not again noted by Mrs. Jones until 
November 17. The species was next noted by Mrs. A. M. Jones on 
November 24 and 27, and later one appeared at Mrs. J. D. Fuller’s 
suet, and was last seen by her there on December 15. Mrs. A. M. Jones 
saw five Red Crossbills on November 30, and she and Miss Sylla again 
saw nine of them on December 1, on which date they saw also Shufeldt 
Black-headed Juncos and Mrs. J. D. Fuller saw a Common Red-shafted 
Flicker. Mrs. F. L. Youngblood saw the Eastern White-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch on December 15. On December 16, Mrs. A. H. Jones saw a 
Bronzed Grackle in her back yard. Another was noted by Mrs. Dwight 
Thomas on December 26. The Eastern Brown Creeper has been seen 
frequently by several different observers, where a year ago there were 
only two records, both made late in the season. A Northern Blue Jay 
has been seen often and is evidently located in town for the winter. 

Under date of December 30, Mr. Harold Turner completes the account 
of his 1935 bird observations made near Holstein, Adams County, from 
their previous ending on September 27 in the October number of the 
Review (antea, iii, pp. 150-151). On October 11 an immature Ferrugin¬ 
ous Rough-legged Hawk was noted, and also several Western Mourning 
Dove stragglers were seen in a corn field. Two American Magpies, the 
first of the season, were noted on October 15, on which date a pair of 
Sparrow Hawks also was seen. On October 20 a Prairie Falcon was 
noted, and what was probably the same individual was seen the follow¬ 
ing day, the bird on both occasions darting at the chickens in the yard 
as it flew over. Soon after its second appearance, this specimen was 
collected. Two or three flocks of Brewer Blackbirds were seen on Octo¬ 
ber 23. The Eastern Hairy Woodpecker was seen on October 24, on 
which day many Western Meadowlarks were congregated together, and 
in song. On October 30 a Red-tailed Hawk was observed, drifting in 
ahead of oncoming colder weather. Also on this date the largest flock 
of Eastern Crows noted at one time in the fall of 1935 was seen. In 
the early forenoon of October 31 a Wilson Snipe was noted on Sand 
Creek. On November 2 the first American Rough-legged Hawks of the 
season were noted. On November 7 a lone Greater Prairie Chicken was 
noted, the first one of the season, and a few days later four were noted 
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together, and were thereafter seen frequently. Another Prairie Falcon, 
an Eastern Hairy Woodpecker and six Greater Prairie Chickens were 
observed on December 3. On December 10 and again on the 18th a 
Golden Eagle was noted along Sand Creek. A lone Western Mourning 
Dove was noted in Mr. Turner’s yard on December 28, this being the 
latest in the season that he has ever observed that species in his 
locality. 

Under date of January 9, Mr. Charles S. Ludlow of Red Cloud sends 
in his 1935 migration notes for that vicinity, from where they ended, on 
May 30, in the July number (antea, iii, pp. 98-99). The great flood on 
the Republican River reached Red Cloud on June 1. The flooded river 
was a mile and a half wide, and the valley was swept clear of ground 
birds’ nests and young birds by June 5. This flood, together with the 
early dust storms, took a vast toll of bird life in the Republican valley 
in 1935. Hundreds of American Black Terns and Franklin Gulls were 
seen flying over the flooded river on June 1. An Eastern Green Heron 
was noted on June 4, but no more were seen until August 8 to 10 and 
the last one on August 25 (Ed Tennant). Two Ring-necked Common 
Pheasants were seen on June 8. On June 17 two Bob-whites were seen, 
and two were heard whistling on June 25 and 26. An American Bittern 
was seen on June 17, and again on August 23 and 24, September 23, 
and October 13. A fully grown young Eastern Robin was noted on 
June 26. 

A young Catbird was noted on July 3. On July 10 a large bullsnake 
destroyed an Eastern Warbling Vireo’s nest located thirty feet up in a 
tree. During the next week Mr. Ludlow found bullsnakes numerous, 
and killed three of them in trees. No doubt these snakes destroyed nu¬ 
merous young birds. Three young Orchard Orioles were seen on July 
15, and two young Baltimore Orioles on each of July 16 and August 19. 
Another young Robin was observed on July 20. On July 30 Mr. Ludlow 
noted that the blackbirds were flocking to the grain fields in the eve¬ 
ning, but in flocks that were not as large as in former years. 

On each of August 1 and 15 two young Arkansas Kingbirds were 
noted. Four American Goldfinches were noted on August 3 and 4, and 
others on August 17 (3), 29, 30, September 2, 13 (4), 21 to 26, Novem¬ 
ber 1 (3), 5 to 7, 12 and 18. Young birds seen on August 4 included two 
Western Mourning Doves (two more on August 15, and several young 
in nests on September 18), two Western House Wrens (three more on 
August 15), and two Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeaks. On 
August 7 three young Northern Blue Jays were seen. The Eastern Wood 
Peewee was recorded on August 9, 10, 19, 20, 23 and 27, and the Balti¬ 
more Oriole on August 9, 10, 15, 17 to 20, 23 to 25, 27, 30 and Septem¬ 
ber 2. Young Bronzed Grackles were quite numerous by August 10. 
Catbirds were noted on August 15, 19, 24, 30 and September 10 to 12. 
Brown Thrashers were noted on August 15, 19, 22, 24, 29, 30, Septem¬ 
ber 2, 7, 8, 9, 18, 22, 24 and 26. They were all gone by September 28. 

The Upland Plover was noted on August 17 and 25. The Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Black-headed Grosbeak was noted on August 18 to 20, 24 and 25, 
and the Western Blue Grosbeak on August 18 to 20. Both were gone by 
August 24, as was also the Arkansas Kingbird. The Northern Bell Vireo 
was seen on August 19 and the Eastern Warbling Vireo on August 19, 

24, 27, September 5, 7, 9, 12, 19 and 20. The Eastern Yellow Warbler 
was noted on August 19, and last seen on September 26. On August 22, 
a nest of the Western Mourning Dove was found on the ground in rye 
stubble. Migrating Nighthawks were seen on August 22 (3), 23 and 
24 (8), 27 and 30 (10), September 3, 4, 8, 11 (27), 13 (1), and 22 (1). 
Three Eastern Kingbirds were seen on August 22 and last noted August 

25. Barn Swallows, noted on August 22 (5), were seen also on August 
27, September 4, 6, 10, 12, 18 and 19. The Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
was noted on August 24 and 29. A flock of about 150 Bronzed Grackles 
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was seen on August 24 and 27. A Northern Red-shouldered Hawk was 
seen on August 25. The Western House Wren was seen on August 26 
(3), September 1, 7, 12, 14, 18, 20, 21, 22 and 25. A Sparrow Hawk 
was seen on August 28, and others on August 30 and September 1 to 9. 
A flock of forty Red-winged Blackbirds (subsp.) was seen August 28. 
Three immature Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers were noted on August 
29. Northern Blue Jays were numerous on August 29 and 30, and were 
seen also on September 3, 4, 7, 9, 13, 18, 21, 25, 26, 28, October 3, 8 
and 9. Mr. Ludlow learned on August 29 that for at least the last five 
years American Magpies had been seen in a pasture four miles south of 
Red Cloud and two miles north of the Kansas line. 

The Eastern Cardinal was noted daily from September 2 to 5. A 
flock of Western Grasshopper Sparrows was seen on September 3 and 4. 
Species seen on September 8 were an adult Swainson Hawk (also Sep¬ 
tember 13 and an immature on the 22nd, and one on October 12), a 
Prairie Falcon (also on September 9, October 21 and 25 to 27, and 
December 22), four Red-headed Woodpeckers (also on the 9th and 12th), 
two Eastern Hairy Woodpeckers (also two on November 6, one on 
November 21 and December 11), one Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, and 
a female American Redstart (also on the 9th). A flock of seven south¬ 
bound Northern Killdeers was seen on September 9, while one or two 
individuals or small flocks of this species were seen later, on September 
11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 20, 22, 28, October 2, 8, 21, 22, 24 to 27, 29 (flock of 
17), 31, November 1, 2, 3 and 5 (flock of 20) and 7. A large flock of 
blackbirds was noted on September 9, two on September 19 and flocks 
on September 21, October 14 and December 10 (Ed Tennant). There was 
a migration of Northern Broad-winged Hawks on September 13 to 15, 
and another larger flight, involving hundreds of these birds, on Septem¬ 
ber 25 to 28. The hawks rested along the creek seven miles east of Red 
Cloud. The first American Rough-legged Hawk was noted on September 
17 (light phase), while on September 26, October 12, November 28 and 
December 4, individuals in the melanistic phase were seen, and two (one 
very large) were noted on December 5 and one on December 22. Eastern 
Robins were seen on September 18, 28 (flock of 10), October 10 (flock 
of 33), 12 (flock), 23 (1), 26 to 28 and November 21 (1). Two Screech 
Owls were noted on September 21 and 22, October 1, November 6 and 
one on December 11. On September 22 ten Western Burrowing Owls, 
four Saskatchewan Horned Larks and numerous Western Meadowlarks 
were noted, and on the C. C. C. ponds American Pintails (10), Green¬ 
winged Teals (25) and Blue-winged Teals (25) were observed. Flocks 
of Bronzed Grackles were seen on September 26 and 30, and again on 
October 1, 2, 8 and 11. During the nights of September 26 and 27, flocks 
of geese, ducks and cranes were heard going over. The Eastern Belted 
Kingfisher was noted on September 27, 28, 29, October 2, 3, 8, 21 (1), 
November 18 (1), December 5 (1), and December 22 (1). On Septem¬ 
ber 29 Song Sparrows were noted in numbers. 

A Great Blue Heron (subsp.) was seen on October 1, and Ben Pegg 
reported seeing a flock of thirty-two of these birds on October 8. Eight 
Harris Sparrows were noted on October 1 and remained to the 14th, 
six again appearing on October 22 and being seen daily October 23 to 
27, October 30 to November 2, November 5, 6 and 27, while eight were 
seen on December 7, many on December 11, several on December 13 to 
16, and ten on December 23 and 24. Mr. Ludlow comments on the Harris 
Sparrow staying in 1935 later than ever before observed by him. On 
October 8 the Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker (also on October 23), 
Western Meadowlark (also ten on October 29) and one individual of the 
Eastern Purple Finch were seen. Western Mourning Doves were noted 
on October 3 and 12 (4). From about three o’clock on during the morn¬ 
ing of October 11, a foggy day with a northeast wind, migrating ducks 
and geese were flying over. A flock of Shovellers was noted on a pond 
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on October 12. Ben Pegg saw the first Shufeldt Oregon Juncos of the 
fall (19 of them) on October 12, and they were again seen on October 
19 (4), November 3 (2) and 5 (7), December 11 and 16 (numerous). 
From October 12 to 17 Arctic Spotted Towhees were observed. Harold 
Ludlow saw eighteen Common Mallards on October 13. Hundreds of 
Eastern Crows put in an appearance on October 14, were again seen on 
the 24th and 25th, and were very numerous by November 12. Canada 
Geese were seen on October 16, while on October 20 a high northwest 
wind drove flocks of ducks and geese southward. Eastern Slate-colored 
Juncos were first noted on October 19 (2), and again on the 25th and 
were numerous on December 11 and 16. Prairie Horned Larks ap¬ 
peared on October 29 (6) and by November 6 were of regular occurrence 
and many were seen November 12 and 17. 

Flocks of American Pintails, Common Mallards, Green-winged Teals, 
Blue-winged Teals and Shovellers were quite numerous on the C. C. C. 
ponds on November 6, and had been for a month, many of them having 
been shot there up to November 18, though but few geese stopped. On 
November 12 several Lapland Longspurs were seen gathered with the 
flocks of Horned Larks (also on December 16), and on November 18 
the first flock of Tree Sparrows was noted, more of the latter being seen 
on November 21, while they were abundant November 28 and December 
16. The Northern Downy Woodpecker was noted on November 21 and 
December 11. A Townsend Solitaire was noted on November 29 and 30, 
and again on December 8, 9, 14, 18 and 21. During a snow storm on the 
night of December 15, Horned Larks were flying around overhead all 
through the night, calling to one another. Five Common Redpolls were 
seen on December 17 and 18, and again on the 21st. The birds seen from 
December 25 to 31 are listed over Mr. Ludlow’s name among the Holiday 
Censuses. 

Mrs. A. H. Jones reports that on December 12, at a lake near Ells¬ 
worth, Sheridan County, she saw five Lesser Scaups, while during the 
snowfall in Morrill and Cheyenne Counties, between Alliance and Sidney, 
she saw thousands of Horned Larks (subsp. ?), and near Sidney noted 
two Western Meadowlarks and an American Magpie. 

Under date of December 27, the 1935 fall migration record for Logan 
County was sent in by Mr. and Mrs. Earl W. Glandon. Spotted Sand¬ 
pipers remained through the past summer and nested, which does not 
occur during dry years. Solitary Sandpipers (subsp.) and Lesser Yel¬ 
low-legs were present by July 15. Two Least Sandpipers were observed 
at a lagoon on August 3. A Western Willet was seen in the shallow 
water of a lagoon on August 12. The last date on which this species 
was noted was October 26. Two Baird Sandpipers appeared at a lagoon 
on August 13. On August 16 three Black-bellied Plovers and several 
American Pintails were seen, these latter including both immatures 
and adults. The immatures were so small that it was evident that they 
had been hatched locally. An American Redstart came to the yard on 
August 22. On August 30 locally hatched Shovellers, a Prairie Falcon, 
an Avocet and an American Black Tern were noted. 

On September 1 an Olive-backed Swainson Thrush and an Ovenbird 
were observed about the yard. One Yellow Warbler and several Song 
Sparrows were seen on September 4. A Northern Audubon Warbler 
appeared on September 8, and a Wilson Pileolated Warbler on Septem¬ 
ber 16. Twelve Northern American Coots and two Common Red-shafted 
Flickers were observed on September 17. On September 18 one Cedar 
Waxwing and one Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe were noted. The latter 
species was also observed by Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer near his home at a 
later date. A Pigeon Hawk (Richardson ?) was seen on September 19. 
A hawk of this species was caught on December 1 by Myron Lambert, 
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and positively identified as a Richardson Pigeon Hawk. On September 
22 a Red-tailed Hawk was noted high over the yard. On the same day 
a Red-breasted Nuthatch arrived for a stay of several weeks. Septem¬ 
ber 26 brought one Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk (Glenn Vieh- 
meyer), one Arctic Spotted Towhee and two (Western ?) Chipping 
Sparrows. A Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.) was observed on Sep¬ 
tember 27. The observations for September ended with the appearance 
of eleven Stilt Sandpipers observed by Glandon, and several Sandhill 
Brown Cranes, observed by Glenn Viehmeyer, on the 29th. 

On October 1 many Sprague Pipits were seen about a lagoon. This 
species was observed to be very plentiful through October and the 
greater part of November. Several Lapland Longspurs were also ob¬ 
served on October 1. Two Townsend Solitaires came to the bird bath on 
October 2. The same species was noted to be at the Viehmeyer farm at 
about the same time. Many were seen in the canyons of eastern Logan 
County and western Custer County about the middle of December. They 
were feeding on cedar berries. Three Northern Ruddy Ducks were seen 
on October 4. Glenn Viehmeyer reported many White-crowned and 
Gambel Sparrows, one Western Great Horned Owl and one Common 
Rock Wren for October 7. A Northern Pine Siskin appeared among 
the trees of the yard on October 9. One male and two immature female 
Eastern Slate-colored Juncos came to the bird bath on October 11. On 
October 18 two American Rough-legged Hawks were observed. On the 
next day four Rusty Blackbirds were seen in company with many 
Brewer Blackbirds. A Tennessee Warbler and two Common Mallards 
(George Wiley) were seen on October 20. Eight Baldpates were noted 
at Ambler’s Lake on October 21 and the following day many Tree 
Sparrows (subsp.) appeared in the weed patches. These sparrows have 
been noted in great numbers up to the present time (December 27). 
Mrs. George Viehmeyer saw an (Eastern ?) Brown Creeper at her home 
on October 24. Two Ring-necked Ducks were observed on Ambler’s Lake 
on October 25. One was shot, and parts sent to Prof. M. H. Swenk, 
who verified the identification. On the same day two Little Brown 
Cranes were observed with a flock of seven Sandhill Brown Cranes. 

E. B. Lambert shot a Cooper Hawk on November 23. Parts secured 
later served as a basis for identification by Viehmeyer and Glandon. 
About fifteen Bob-whites (subsp.) were observed in the canyons of the 
eastern part of Logan County by Glenn Viehmeyer, Glandon and Fred 
Olsen, on December 8. Fifteen Chestnut-collared Long-spurs were noted, 
along with many Lapland Longspurs, on December 24, by Glenn Vieh¬ 
meyer. A female specimen found hanging dead on a fence, one toe 
caught between two strands of the wire, was identified by Messrs. 
Viehmeyer and Glandon, and the identification corroborated by Prof. 
Swenk, as nearest to the Common Lapland Longspur (C. 1. lapponicus). 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S DAY CENSUSES 

Omaha, Douglas County, Nebraska.—December 22; in Fontenelle 
Forest Reserve; curtailed on account of rain. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 
Northern Blue Jay; Black-capped Chickadee; and Eastern White¬ 
breasted Nuthatch.— Messrs. Fred Eastman, L. O. Horsky and Henry 
Scherer. 

Omaha, Douglas County, Nebraska.—December 31; in Fontenelle 
Forest Reserve; curtailed on account of rain. American Golden-eye, 12; 
Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Northern Downy Woodpecker, 6; Eastern Crow, 100; Black-capped 
Chickadees, many; Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Eastern Brown 
Creeper, 1; Eastern Cardinal, 2; and Eastern American Goldfinch, 3. 
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A bird seen skulking in the tangled growth and thought to be a Winter 
Wren, was also observed. It was in a place where this species frequently 
is seen. Total, 11 species, 134 individuals plus many chickadees.—Miss 
Mary Ellsworth and Members Of The North High School Nature 
Study Class. 

Omaha, Douglas County, Nebraska.—January 1, 1936; 11:30 A. M. to 
3:30 P. M.; in Forest Lawn Cemetery; a drizzling rain falling. North¬ 
ern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 5; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Eastern Crow (heard); Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Eastern Brown Creeper, 1; Eastern Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 5; Eastern Cardinal, 2; Eastern American Goldfinch, 
20; Red Crossbill, 75; Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 100; and Eastern 
Tree Sparrow, 4. Total, 13 species, 129 individuals.— Misses Bertha 
Calvert, Marjorie Disbrow and Mary Ellsworth, and Mrs. J. Frank- 
lyn Holly. 

Omaha, Douglas County, Nebraska.—January 9, 1936; a clear, mild 
day. At Forest Lawn Cemetery. Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 3; 
Northern Downy Woodpecker, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 30; Tufted 
Titmouse, 1; Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Red-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch, 3; Eastern Cardinal, 3; Eastern Purple Finch, 1; Northern Pine 
Siskin, 6; and Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 50. Total, 10 1 species, 109 
individuals. I had several minutes to study the Eastern Purple Finch 
through the glass, as he sat atop a fifteen-foot spruce tree. The Red¬ 
breasted Nuthatch had been previously observed in Elmwood Park on 
November 20, 1935. On December 31 a pair of Northern Blue Jays 
spent considerable time in the tree behind our home, where they ap¬ 
peared again on January 6, and one of them was seen within a half 
block on January 16. Four Bronzed Grackles were observed at 52nd and 
Hickory Streets on January 15.— Henry Scherer. 

Fremont, Dodge County, Nebraska.—December 22; weather cold, but 
without any snow on the ground. Islands in the Platte River, Wild Court 
Park, cemetery, country roads and fields. Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 2; Northern Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 12; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 8; Northern Downy Wood¬ 
pecker, 10; Northern Blue Jay, 6; Eastern Crow, 105; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 20; Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Eastern Brown 
Creeper, 8; Eastern Robin, 50; Eastern Common Bluebird, 12; Eastern 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Cedar Waxwing, 125; Bronzed Grackle, 2; 
Eastern Cardinal, 17 (9 males, 8 females) ; Eastern American Gold¬ 
finch, 8; Northern Pine Siskin, 5; Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 250; 
Tree Sparrow, 105; and Harris Sparrow, 3. Total, 23 species, 765 indi¬ 
viduals. Eastern Bob-whites have been seen throughout the fall in fields 
on one of the islands. The number of Eastern Robins and Eastern 
Common Bluebirds about at the time of the census was surprisingly 
large, and no doubt a good many more could have been found on closer 
search. There have been a few Western Meadowlarks about in the fields 
also.— Mrs. Lily Ruegg Button. 

Lincoln, Lancaster County, Nebraska.—December 25, 1935; all day. In 
our back yard, around feeding station, and on College of Agriculture 
campus; a cold, northwest wind, temperature zero or a little above, 
clear, ground very thinly covered with snow. Sparrow Hawk, 1 (male) ; 
Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1 (male) ; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 
1 (female) ; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 1 (male) ; Eastern Crow, 
numerous; Northern Blue Jay, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (female); 
Black-capped Chickadee, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; Eastern Cardinal, 2 
(male and female) ; Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 2. Total, 11 species.— 
Myron H. and Jane B. Swenk. 

Hastings, Adams County, Nebraska.—December 27; 10:00 A. M. to 
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3:00 P. M.; temperature 15°. Cooper Hawk, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Western 
Mourning Dove, 1; Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Eastern Hairy 
Woodpecker, 5; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 4; Horned Lark, present 
by the thousands and apparently including both the smaller Saskatche¬ 
wan Horned Lark and the larger Hoyt Horned Lark; Eastern Crow, 
many; Northern Blue Jay, 2; Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, sev¬ 
eral; Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Eastern Brown Creeper, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Eastern Cardinal, 2; 
Eastern Slate-colored Junco, several; Tree Sparrow, hundreds; Harris 
Sparrow, 5; Song Sparrow, 3; and Lapland Longspur, numerous. Total, 
20 species.— Mrs. A. M. Brooking, Mrs. J. D. Fuller, Mrs. A. H. Jones, 
Mrs. A. M. Jones, Mr. Winston Jones, Dr. and Mrs. Laird, and 
Miss Caryle Sylla. 

Red Cloud, Webster County, Nebraska.—December 25 to 31. Swainson 
Hawk, American Rough-legged Hawk (black phase), Prairie Falcon, 
Ring-necked Common Pheasant, Screech Owl (subsp.), Eastern Belted 
Kingfisher, Common Red-shafted Flicker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 
Northern Downy Woodpecker, Hoyt Horned Lark, Prairie Horned Lark, 
Eastern Crow, Black-capped Chickadee, Townsend Solitaire, Eastern 
Purple Finch, Common Redpoll, American Goldfinch (subsp.), Eastern 
Slate-colored Junco, Shufeldt Oregon Junco and Tree Sparrow (subsp.). 
Total, 20 species.— Charles S. Ludlow. 

North Platte, Lincoln County, Nebraska.—December 27; 12:15 P. M. 
to 5:15 P. M.; partly cloudy, a south wind with a velocity of twenty 
miles; temperature 24° to 30°. Valley of the Platte Rivers and at the 
Nebraska State Experimental Substation, within a radius of seven and 
a half miles. The seven observers were a party of three, another of two 
individuals, and two persons* working alone, traveling by auto and on 
foot. Common Mallard, 100; Lesser Scaup, 4; Canvas-back, 3; American 
Golden-eye, 3; American Buff-breasted Merganser, 21; Red-tailed Hawk, 
1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Greater Prairie Chicken, 1; Bob-white, 21 (2 
coveys); Ring-necked Common Pheasant, 3; Screech Owl, 2; Western 
Great Horned Owl, 5; Eastern Belted Kingfisher, 1; Northern Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 1; Common Red-shafted Flicker, 6; Eastern Hairy 
Woodpecker, 6; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 2; Desert Horned Lark, 
75; American Magpie, 25; Eastern Crow, 150; Long-tailed Black-capped 
Chickadee, 7; Eastern Robin, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; Rusty Blackbird, 
3; Common Redpoll, 6; American Goldfinch, 5; Red Crossbill, 5; Eastern 
Slate-colored Junco, 2; Shufeldt Oregon Junco, 6; Pink-sided Junco, 10; 
Tree Sparrow, 200; and Song Sparrow, 2. Total, 32 species, 681 individ¬ 
uals.— North Platte Bird Club by Mrs. Carl Collister, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Hollman, Arthur McCabe, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Tout and 
H. E. Weakly. 

Stapleton, Logan County, Nebraska.—January 1, 1936; 4 9:00 A. M. to 
3:30 P. M.; a light northwest wind blowing, temperature*rising to 43°, 
sky overcast until 1:00 P. M., clear remainder of the time. A seventy- 
two mile drive across the tableland south, east to 'Arnold, Nebraska, 
north into the canyons and return by way of the South Loup Valley. 
Common Mallard, 11; American Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Golden Eagle, 
1; Marsh Hawk, 8; Richardson (?) Pigeon Hawk, 1; Greater Prairie 
Chicken, 5; Ring-necked Common Pheasant, 1; Long-eared Owl, 1; 
Common Red-shafted Flicker, 3; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Horned 
Lark, 40; American Magpie, 35; Eastern Crow, 1; Long-tailed Black- 
capped Chickadee, 10; Eastern Robin, 1; Townsend Solitaire, 4; White- 
rumped Loggerhead Shrike, 2; Red-winged Blackbird, 125; Rusty Black¬ 
bird, 30; Pine Siskin, 200; Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 50; Shufeldt 
Oregon Junco, 1; Tree Sparrow, very abundant; and Lapland Longspur, 
very abundant. Total, 24 species, 532 individuals, plus the many Tree 
Sparrows and Lapland Longspurs.— Messrs. Earl W. Glandon, Fred 
Olsen and Glenn R. Viehmeyer. 
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HERE AND THERE WITH THE N. 0. U. MEMBERS 

Mr. George Blinco of Chadron, writes under date of April 25 that in 
June of 1934 he and Mrs. Blinco enjoyed a trip through the Big Horn 
Mountains and Yellowstone Park. He states that he was surprised to 
find Western Robins common up as high as 10,000 feet, and they made 
the acquaintance of several birds new to them during the trip, including 
the Richardson Grouse, Gray Ruffed Grouse, Osprey, Rocky Mountain 
Canada Jay and Clark Nutcracker. 

Under date of June 17, Mrs. L. H. McKillip of Seward, who had 
recently returned from a trip to New Orleans and east through the 
southern states to Washington, D. C., reports that she “had a grand 
trip and saw much country and a lot of birds.” She especially com¬ 
ments upon making acquaintance with the Black-throated Blue Warbler 
and its song at Washington. Let us hope that Mrs. McKillip may be 
persuaded to tell us at our next annual meeting more of the details of 
what she saw on this trip. 

Prof, and Mrs. M. H. Swenk spent the last week in August and the 
first half of September visiting various Pacific Coast cities, including 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. Of 
special interest to them, ornithologically, were visits at the Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California at Berkeley, the 
California Academy of Sciences at Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
and the San Diego Museum of Natural History in Balboa Park. Among 
the bird observations of greatest interest to them on the trip might be 
mentioned the following: The Brandt (?) Cormorants and California 
Brown Pelicans noted on the rocks opposite the Cliff House at Golden 
Gate Park on September 5; the White Pelicans seen along the Columbia 
River in Oregon on August 28; the numerous Treganza Great Blue Herons 
observed along the Snake River in Idaho and the upper Columbia River 
in Oregon on August 28, and of the California Great Blue Herons along 
the coast between San Francisco and Los Angeles on September 6; a 
family of female and young American Buff-breasted Mergansers seen 
on a pond near the Columbia in western Oregon on August 28; the 
Northern Turkey Vultures seen in southern California near Los Angeles 
and San Diego on September 6 and 7; the coveys of Valley Quail 
flushed at Arroya Park, Pasadena, on September 10; the many Hud- 
sonian Curlews seen along the Pacific beaches and puddles from north 
of Los Angeles to San Diego on September 6 and 7; the abundance of 
California Gulls, in all stages of plumage, at Salt Lake, Utah, on 
August 27 and in the San Francisco Bay region on September 4 and 5; 
the active little Anna Hummingbirds visiting the innumerable zinnias 
in Balboa Park, San Diego, on September 7, and on the grounds of the 
Vista de Arroya Hotel at Pasadena on September 10; the Black Phoebes 
noted at the same places and on the same dates; the Pacific Coast 
Bush-tits noted on the University of California campus on September 
4 and 5 and in Balboa Park on September 7; the Western Mocking¬ 
birds seen in and around Pasadena on September 10; the abundance of 
the California Brewer Blackbird and Green-backed Goldfinch in Balboa 
Park on September 5; the interesting behavior and call note of the 
Brown Towhee (subspp.) at Berkeley on September 4 and 5, at River¬ 
side on September 8 and at the Huntington Gardens at Pasadena on 
September 10; and finally the interesting song of the Nuttall White- 
crowned Sparrow heard in and around San Francisco on September 5. 
One especially was enjoyed in the garden of Dolores Mission there on 
that day. Other more familiar species noted more or less commonly 
were the American Bittern, Desert Sparrow Hawk, Spotted Sandpiper 
(common all along the Columbia on August 28), Northern American 
Coot, Northern Killdeer, Western Mourning Dove, Red-shafted Flicker 
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(near the Presidio at San Francisco), American Magpie (especially 
numerous along the Snake and Columbia Rivers), Western Crow (along 
the Columbia) and Western Robin (numerous in and around Portland 
August 29 to September 2). 

Under date of September 17, Mrs. H. C. Johnston of Superior writes 
that during August she and Mr. Johnston drove through the Black 
Hills, the Big Horn Mountains and Yellowstone National Park, going 
out the south way through the Teton National Forest. She reports the 
Pink-sided Junco and the Cassin Purple Finch as the two commonest 
species of land birds noted by her. 

Under date of January 16, Mr. L. H. Watson reports that he saw two 
Western Meadowlarks near Lincoln on that day, and Dr. J. P. Williams 
reports that a Bronzed Grackle was a regular visitor at the feeding 
board at his home at 2930 Van Dorn Street, and had been since early in 
January. 


IN MEMORIAM 

HERBERT SPENCER MANN 

Although one of the more recent members of the N. O. U., having 
joined our organization in 1935, Mr. Herbert S. Mann, who died at 
Omaha on December 22, 1935, had for many years been interested in 
birds. For thirty-six years he was secretary of the Forest Lawn Ceme¬ 
tery Association, and it was he who was mainly responsible for the bird 
sanctuary phase of this cemetery. Mr. Mann took a great pride in this 
fact, and that this was a justifiable pride those N. O. U. members who 
saw the moving pictures of “The Forest Lawn Bird Sanctuary”, as pre¬ 
sented on the program of the last N. 0. U. meeting at Omaha, on May 
18, 1934, by Mr. Frank T. B. Martin, or who have visited the Forest 
Lawn Cemetery itself, can well understand. For many years Mr. Mann 
was president of the Nebraska Humane Society. He took a real interest 
in the Omaha Nature Study Club, and will be especially missed by the 
members of this affiliated organization of ours. Mr. Mann was born in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, in 1868. He was the son of the late Rev. Newton 
M. Mann, pastor of the First Unitarian Church of Omaha for twenty- 
one years, and had lived in Omaha for more than forty-five years. He 
is survived by his wife, Anna Peters Mann. 
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The policy of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union is to give the 
greatest possible distribution to its publications, and to this end 
it offers the following of its Proceedings that are still in print, as 
long as they last, at much less than the printing costs of the same. 
All publications sent postpaid at quoted price in the United States 
and Canada. 

Proceedings of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 


Each 

Volume I, pp. 1-44, January, 1900.$ .15 

Volume II, pp. 1-1*01, October, 1901.25 

Volume III, pp. 1-108, December, 1902..60 
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Volume VI, part 1, pp. i-24, February 20, 1915.10 
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Volume VI, part 3, pp. 49-68, July 10, 1915.10 
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January, April, July and October, 1933, numbers, each.$ .25 

Volume I, complete, pp. 1-160, 9 cuts. 1.00 

January, April, July and October, 1934, numbers, each.25 

Volume II, complete, pp. 1-152, 2 cuts. 1.00 
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Volume III, complete, pp. 1-160, 2 cuts. 1.00 
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A STUDY OF THE DISTRIBUTION, MIGRATION AND HY¬ 
BRIDISM OF THE ROSE-BREASTED AND ROOKY 
MOUNTAIN BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAKS IN 
THE MISSOURI VALLEY REGION 
By MYRON H. SWENK* 

The genus Hedymeles contains only two species, the common Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak (H. ludovicianus) of eastern North America and the 
equally common Black-headed Grosbeak (H, melanocephalus) of western 
North America. The former species is subspecifically undivided, but the 
latter has been separated into two subspecies, which might be called the 
Pacific Black-headed Grosbeak and the Rocky Mountain Black-headed 
Grosbeak (see Oberholser, 1919). The Rose-breasted Grosbeak is a species 
of the lower Canadian and Transition zones, while the Black-headed is 
more a lower Canadian and Austral species. The accompanying map shows 
the general breeding ranges of the two species, and it is readily apparent 
that they are approximate, or at places quite contiguous, near the inter¬ 
national boundary in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and in the eastern 



Map showing the general breeding ranges of the Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak (vertical lines) and Black-headed 
Grosbeak (horizontal lines). The area of intergradation 
between the Pacific and Rocky Mountain Black-headed 
Grosbeaks is indicated by a white line. 


*An abstract of this paper was read at the twenty-first annual meeting 
cf the Wilson Ornithological Club at St. Louis, Missouri, December 31, 
1935.—Ed. 
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portions of the Dakotas and Nebraska and the north-central part of 
Kansas. 

As a contribution toward an elucidation of the problems of the distri¬ 
bution and migration of these two species in the Missouri Valley region, 
a detailed consideration of their status in Nebraska is presented. In 
Nebraska, the Rose-breasted Grosbeak is now a more or less common 
summer resident and breeder along the wooded streams and in the farm 
groves and town parks over the greater part of the eastern one-third of 
the state, or west to about the 98th to 99th meridians. The Rocky Mountain 
Black-headed Grosbeak occupies the stream valleys and other wooded 
sections over most of the western three-fourths of Nebraska, or east to 
about the 98th to 97th meridians. 

THE ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 

The early ornithological observers passing along the Missouri River 
all reported seeing the Rose-breasted Grosbeak in what is now Nebraska, 
the first record being that of Thomas Say, who recorded the “Rose¬ 
breasted gross beak (Loxia ludoviciana)” from Engineer Cantonment 
(now Fort Calhoun, Washington County), on May 1 and 6, 1820. Prince 
Maximilian, on his return journey down the Missouri in 1834, near the 
present Omaha, Douglas County, reported that on May 13 there were 
“numbers of the red-breasted Fringilla ludoviciana; we shot a good many 
of them, but they were so fat we had considerable difficulty in preserving 
the skins.” J. J. Audubon, while on his trip up the Missouri in 1843, shot 
two Rose-breasted Grosbeaks on May 9, when his boat stopped for wood 
a few miles below Bellevue, Sarpy County. F. V. Hayden, with Lieutenant 
G. K. Warren’s party, enroute on foot from their grounded boat at Cedar 
Island to Fort Pierre, collected a male (No. 4848, U. S. N. M.) at “Ponka 
Island, Neb.” on May 10, 1856, and a female (No. 4851, U. S. N. M.) at 
“Running Water” (= the Niobrara River) on May 12, 1856 (Baird, 1858). 

We do not now know how far to the westward along the tributaries of 
the Missouri the distribution of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak originally ex¬ 
tended. It seems quite certain, however, that the species has extended its 
range to the westward during the past seventy-five years. The late L. 
Sessions told the writer on September 12, 1905, that at that time the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak was much more common at Norfolk, Madison 
County, than it had been in the early 1870’s, and that it was gradually 
becoming more common there year by year. In a letter dated March 3, 
1915, the late A. J. Leach of Oakdale, Antelope County, stated that it was 
then very common in that vicinity, but that in the early days it was 
seldom if ever seen there. Westwardly the distribution of the species is 
almost entirely along the streams. It follows the Niobrara River west to 
Bristow (and possibly to the mouth of Long Pine Canyon), the Elkhorn 
to Neligh (or possibly to Inman), the Platte to Kearney, and the Republi¬ 
can to Inavale. 

The writer has examined specimens of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak that 
were taken at Peru, Nemaha County, by G. A. Coleman, who reported it 
to Bruner (1896) as a common breeder at that place, six males arriving 
there in 1889 on May 6. M. A. Carriker, Jr., took a set of five fresh eggs 
at Nebraska City, Otoe County, on May 19, 1899, another of three fresh 
eggs on May 19, 1901, and noted the presence of the species in 1900 on 
August 16. J. S. Hunter records it for the Platte River region in Cass and 
Sarpy Counties, May 4, 1899. The writer observed it at South Bend, Cass 
County, on May 17, 1905, May 8, 1909, May 25, 1910 and May 25, 1912, 
and J. T. Zimmer collected a specimen there on May 9, 1917. It was 
recorded at Weeping Water, Cass County, on the 5th N. O. U. field day, 
May 19, 1907. 

From Beatrice, Gage County, it was reported by M. L. Eaton and A. S. 
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Pearse in the 1890’s, while during the same period F. A. Colby found it 
nesting in Gage County, and collected several sets of eggs there in 1894 
and 1895 (May 21, 1894, set of 3; May 16, 1895, set of 3; May 27, 1895, 
sets of 3 and 4; June 6, 1895, set of 3) (Bruner, 1896). During the latter 
1890’s the writer first noted it at Beatrice on May 12, 1898, May 2, 1899, 
May 5, 1900, and May 13, 1901. On the latter date the bird was on a 
completed nest with one fresh egg in it. A nest with three fresh eggs in 
it was found by the writer on June 14, 1899. Miss Mary Sturmer in 1924 
also reported it as breeding at Beatrice. Amos Pyfer reports it as a 
common breeder at Lanham, in southern Gage County. Many observers 
have reported the Rose-breasted Grosbeak as a summer resident and 
breeder in the vicinity of Lincoln, Lancaster County. D. A. Haggard 
reported it as a “common summer resident” at Lincoln in the early 1890’s. 
J. S. Hunter made the same report of it for the late 1890’s, and took a set 
of four eggs at Saltillo, a few miles south of Lincoln, on June 15, 1899. 
Bruner (1896) records it as a breeder at Lincoln for the same period. It 
was recorded from Lincoln on the 9th, 11th, 12th, 15th, 20th, 22nd and 
26th N. O. U. field days held, respectively, May 6, 1911, May 10, 1913, 
May 16, 1914, May 5, 1917, May 20, 1922, May 10, 1924, and May 12, 1928. 

Miss Mary St. Martin finds it a common breeder at Wahoo, Saunders 
County. It was found on the 18th N. O. U. field day, May 15, 1920, at 
Ashland in the same county. Mrs. H. F. Hole, the Misses Agness and 
Susie Callaway, and others report it as a common breeding bird at Fair- 
bury, Jefferson County. It was recorded there on the 21st N. O. U. field 
day, on May 12, 1923. C. O. Carlson reports it as a breeder at Crete, 
Saline County, and A. S. Pearse has reported it at DeWitt, Saline County 
(Bruner, 1896). Mrs. L. H. McKillip reports it as a breeder at Seward, 
Seward County, and Mrs. O. W. Ritchey makes the same report for David 
City, Butler County. Wilson Tout noted it at York, York County, on May 
24, 1898. Milford Pew in the 1890’s found it present but uncommon at 
Hebron, Thayer County, and although it summered there he did not 
actually find a nest. It is a common summer resident and breeder at 
Superior, Nuckolls County, according to Mrs. H. C. Johnston and other 
members of the Superior Bird Club. It was seen there on the 23rd N. O. U. 
field day, on May 9, 1925. Mrs. George L. Day and Miss Marian Day 
report it nesting in Superior during the summer of 1932 (L. O. I. No. 67, 
p. 3). A. M. Brooking reports it as a fairly common summer resident at 
Inland, Clay County. 

At Red Cloud, Webster County, the late J. M. Bates, C. S. Ludlow and 
Mrs. George Trine all have reported the Rose-breasted Grosbeak as 
present in small numbers and breeding there. The late Mrs. A. Arnold in 
1924 reported it as present and breeding at Inavale, a little to the west 
in the same county. Rose-breasted Grosbeaks are rather common in the 
vicinity of Hastings, Adams County. Mrs. A. H. Jones found a pair 
feeding their young in the grass under some trees at Hastings on July 
3, 1924. It was seen at Hastings on the 17th, 25th and 30th N. O. U. field 
days held, respectively, May 10, 1919, May 14, 1927, and May 14, 1932. 
Also in 1924, Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Hart reported it as breeding at Prosser, 
Adams County. G. E. Hudson in 1930 found summering birds at Grand 
Island, Hall County. Dana A. Anderson reports it as a breeder at St. 
Edward, Boone County, and Mrs. J. R. Swain at Greeley, Greeley County. 
At Kearney, Buffalo County, C. A. Black finds the Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
quite uncommon and reports that he has seen only a few individuals there 
in many years of residence. One specimen, taken June 2, 1901, is in his 
collection, and indicates that the species breeds in that locality. H. Hape- 
man and M. A. Mortenson both find this species present and breeding at 
Minden, Kearney County. 

The Rose-breasted Grosbeak is, of course, a very common bird in the 
Omaha vicinity. L. Bruner, L. Skow and I. S. Trostler all reported it as 
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a breeder there in the 1890’s, and the latter observer cited it as “a common 
summer resident, arrives April 20 to May 10, breeds May 25 to June 10, 
departs for the south during latter September” (Bruner, 1896). Many 
other observers have subsequently reported it from that locality. It was 
recorded for the Omaha vicinity on the 2nd (at Florence), 6th (at 
Bellevue), 13th 14th, 16th, 19th, 24th and 28th N. 0. U. field days, which 
were held, respectively, on May 14, 1904, May 9, 1908, May 8, 1915, May 
6, 1916, May 11,1918, May 14, 1921, May 15, 1926 and May 17, 1930. J. E. 
Stipsky finds it a not very common breeder at Hooper, Dodge County, 
where he found nests on May 26, 1929 (2 eggs), May 29, 1932 (1 egg), 
May 31, 1931 (3 nests; 1 empty and 1 each with 2 and 3 eggs), June 2, 
1935 (2 eggs), June 5, 1932 (broken eggs), June 14, 1931 (3 young), June 
29, 1935 (4 eggs), and July 9, 1933 (3 young). L. Bruner (1896) reported 
it as a breeder at West Point, Cuming County. Aughey (1878) says of it: 
“Rather abundant in Northern Nebraska. Examined two specimens in 
June, 1865. Each had about a dozen locusts in its stomach.” The locality 
referred to as “Northern Nebraska” was probably Dakota County, where 
Aughey gathered other material during that month. It was reported as 
common at South Sioux City, Dakota County, by I. N. Gabrielson (1914) 
and observed there on the 27th N. O. U. field day, on May 11, 1929. 

Extending along the Elkhorn, the Rose-breasted Grosbeak has been 
recorded for Norfolk, Madison County, by the late L. Sessions, and from 
Battle Creek in the same county by Miss Mollie A. Taylor. The late A. J. 
Leach in 1915 reported it as a common bird at Oakdale, Antelope County. 
At Neligh, Antelope County, M. Cary (1900) reported it as a common 
summer resident in the late 1890’s, arriving May 4 to 12, breeding early 
in June and leaving September 8 to 26. In 1900 the first ones arrived in 
numbers at Neligh on May 7, it was common on May 9, and by May 17 
was nest-building. Along the Niobrara, Mrs. John Truman has reported 
it as summering at Bristow, Boyd County. 

The relatively few records of the occurrence in Nebraska of the Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak west of longitude 100° seem all to refer to migrating 
birds, quite probably individuals on their way to the Canadian breeding 
grounds of the species. Such records include a pair observed by J. L. 
Childs (1908) at the forks of the Dismal River in Hooker County, late in 
May (between the 22nd and 30th) of 1907; a bird seen at North Platte, 
Lincoln County, on May 20, 1934 (antea, iii, p. 102); and a specimen 
collected and mounted by M. J. Maryott at Oshkosh, Garden County, about 
1920. The observation of the species at Inman, Holt County, on April 30, 
1928, by Dale Stephens, probably concerns a migrating bird. The late 
J. M. Bates (1900) found it in Long Pine Canyon on May 16, 1899, and 
considered it as “surely very rare in our parts.” However, Will C. Smith 
had found a nest at Long Pine, and collected the eggs, on June 6, 1898, 
and found other birds summering there in 1900. Rev. Bates noted it there 
on June 11. F. M. Dille reports that the species was never observed by him 
at Valentine, Cherry County, in the twelve years of his bird observations 
at that place. 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK 

In northeastern Nebraska and along the southern boundary of the 
state, east of the 97th meridian, and in central Nebraska east of the 98th 
meridian, the Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak during the past 
quarter century has apparently been slowly extending its breeding range 
and building up its commonness to the eastward, having in this period 
put in an appearance in several localities in which it was previously 
unknown. It is, of course, possible that this apparent eastward move¬ 
ment may be but a return or reinstatement to a previous breeding range 
from which the species disappeared during the late 1890’s. Evidence to 
support such a theory is found in a statement made by D. A. Haggard in 
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an unpublished manuscript to the effect that the Black-headed Grosbeak 
was a rare summer resident in the vicinity of Lincoln during the early 
1890’s when (about 1892) R. E. Dinges (Bruner, 1896) claimed to have 
found a nest with eggs of this bird near Lincoln. But it is certain that 
the Black-headed Grosbeak now occurs in at least small numbers over a 
fairly large area in eastern Nebraska, in which, despite the fact that 
there were numerous competent bird observers in the area, it was appar¬ 
ently wholly absent during the first ten or fifteen years of the twentieth 
century. 

F. V. Hayden, while traveling on foot along the Missouri River to Fort 
Pierre with Lieutenant Warren’s party in 1856, from their grounded 
steamboat at Cedar Island, passed out of Nebraska territory on about 
May 12 and reached “Bijou Hill, Neb.” (in Brule County, South Dakota) 
on May 16, where he took not only a female (No. 4852, U. S. N. M.) Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, but also a female (also No, 4852, U. S.N. M.) Black¬ 
headed Grosbeak, and on the following day, May 17, an additional male 
(No. 4850, U.S.N.M.) and a female (No. 4851, U.S.N.M.) of the 
latter species (Baird, p. 499, 1858). While these of course are not Ne¬ 
braska records, they do indicate that these two species occurred together 
in this locality, only about forty miles north of the Nebraska-South 
Dakota line, at the 99th meridian, before civilization and tree planting 
could have had any effect upon the ranges of the two species. The first 
record definitely for Nebraska is that of Aughey (1878), who states: “I 
have seen this bird myself only along the Republican River in southwest¬ 
ern Nebraska. Two specimens were sent to me from Kearney Junction 
in June, 1875, to identify.” 

The Black-headed Grosbeak was first reported from Sioux County by L. 
Bruner (1896), and every ornithologist subsequently to visit that region 
has found it common there. In 1900, J. C. Crawford, Jr. (1901), L. Bruner, 
J. S. Hunter and M. Cary found it common in Monroe Canyon from May 24 
to June 1, the party collecting several specimens. In 1901, M. Cary and 
M. A. Carriker, Jr., found it common in Warbonnet Canyon from May 26 
on to July 24 (when they left the region), Cary finding a nest on May 30. 
They collected four specimens (1$, 355) at Indian Creek on July 12 and 13, 
1901. L. Bruner and the writer found it at Glen, Sioux County, along 
the White River, August 5 to 20, 1903. J. T. Zimmer collected a male at 
Glen on July 14, 1910, while on July 9, 1910, he collected a female specimen 
at Crawford, Dawes County. 

In Scotts Bluff County the species is less common, but L. M. Gates saw 
some female Black-headed Grosbeaks in the grove near Henry on June 27, 
1915, under circumstances indicating that they were, or had been, nesting, 
though no nest was found. C. E. Mickel and R. W. Dawson found it in 
1916 near Mitchell, on June 16, 18 and 21, and on July 8 found a female 
bird on her nest. Also near Mitchell, in 1927, Mrs. J. W. Hall saw a male 
and two females on May 21, while on May 29, the male was seen again, 
when it sang most of the morning. She has commented on the increase 
of this species in the Mitchell vicinity in recent years (antea, ii, p. 79). 

The Black-headed Grosbeak follows the Niobrara River eastward, more 
or less commonly, across the state to its mouth. L. Bruner noted it at 
Valentine, Cherry County, in the early 1900’s (Bruner, Wolcott and 
Swenk, 1904) and it has since (1924) been reported from there by Mrs. 
Fred Tyler of Lincoln. At Simeon, south of Valentine, Mrs. Lulu K. 
Hudson has noted it during the migration season, but not as a breeder. 
However, H. C. Oberholser (1920) saw an adult male at the Tate Ranch, 
near Tate Lake in southeastern Cherry County, on June 18, 1915, which 
indicates its probable nesting in that locality. A little farther east, at 
Long Pine in Brown County, this bird is more common. Will C. Smith 
found it there on June 15, 1898, while in 1899 the late J. M. Bates (1900) 
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found it not uncommon about Long Pine, and discovered the birds nesting 
in a hedge on June 14 of that year. Rev. Bates noted it again on June 23. 
Mr. Smith found a pair with young about one week old at Long Pine on 
July 6, 1899. L. M. Gates found it near Long Pine on August 19, 1934 
(antea, ii, p. 124). In the summer of 1902, the writer found the Black¬ 
headed Grosbeak very common along the Niobrara from the bridge south 
of Springview to Cams in Keya Paha County. A pair was observed nest¬ 
building in one of the small canyons near the bridge on June 16, and on 
June 20 a pair with a newly finished nest was noted in Long Pine Canyon 
at Winfield. The writer did not observe the species east of Cams, but L. 
Bruner (Bruner, Wolcott and Swenk, 1904) noted it at the city of 
Niobrara, Knox County, in August of the same year (1902). 

A little south of Niobrara, at Neligh, in Antelope County, M. Cary 
(1900) found the Black-headed Grosbeak a rare migrant in the late 1890’s 
He saw it there on May 9, 1898, and also several of them early in Septem¬ 
ber of the same year. By 1911, however, the bird had worked down the 
Elkhorn Valley as far as Norfolk, Madison County. On September 23, 
1911, the late L. Sessions told the writer that this bird had been present 
commonly about his home in Norfolk all through the summer of 1911, 
that being the first time he had ever noted any of them there. 

A few Black-headed Grosbeaks occur well out in the sandhills during 
the summer, as well as during the migration season. J. L. Childs (1908) 
found the species “quite abundant” at the forks of the Dismal River, in 
Hooker County, May 22 to 30, 1907. J. T. Zimmer (1913) and the writer 
saw one in the thickets along the Middle Loup River in Nebraska Na¬ 
tional Forest at Halsey, Thomas County, June 9, 1911, and Zimmer noted 
the species again on August 20 of the same year; while in 1912 he noted 
a pair there regularly from mid-May to June 10, and at longer intervals 
thereafter. On May 19, 1912, Zimmer (1913) saw one far back in the 
sandhills, in a pocket of hackberry trees. The birds follow the Middle 
Loup eastward beyond the 99th meridian. In a letter dated December 20, 
1900, G. P. Anderson (1901) of Dannebrog, Howard County, reported to 
L. Bruner the finding of a nest of this bird along the river at that place 
during the preceding summer. He found the species “not scarce” in that 
locality. Miss Edith Bowler reported that in 1934 this species had bred 
for the fourth successive year at Bartlett, Wheeler County (antea, ii, p. 
82), and Mrs. J. R. Swain reports it as a breeding bird at Greeley, Greeley 
County. 

Aughey has recorded that he had seen the Black-Headed Grosbeak “only 
along the Republican River in southwestern Nebraska”, up to 1878. Just 
how far to the eastward along the Republican it extended at that time is 
not now known, but twenty-five years later it occurred east at least to 
McCook, Redwillow County. The writer (1912) noted this bird along the 
Republican at Ives siding (now Parks), on the Burlington Railroad west 
of Benkelman, in Dundy County, on July 23, 1903. It undoubtedly ex¬ 
tended on west along the Republican and Arikaree Rivers into Colorado. 
F. C. Lincoln (1915) has listed it as a common summer resident in Yuma 
County, Colorado. The writer noted it on July 3 and 4, 1933, along the 
Frenchman or Whiteman’s Fork of the Republican, in Hayes and Hitch¬ 
cock Counties, from Wauneta eastward (antea, i, p. 87). On July 23, 
1903, he noted it at McCook, Redwillow County, and found it again at 
that place in July, 1911, and on June 19, 1912, on which latter date he 
noted it at Indianola and Lebanon, also, in the same county. Undoubtedly 
it occurred at this time all along the Republican east to Webster County, 
or perhaps farther. It is a common species at North Platte, Lincoln 
County, according to Wilson Tout, Harry Weakly, and others of the 
North Platte Bird Club. At Stapleton, Logan County, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Glandon find it a very common summer resident and breeder (antea, ii, p. 
35). It follows Medicine Creek northwest through Frontier County to 
Curtis, where the writer saw and heard a fine male on June 30, 1911, and 
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where Rees Heaton had at that time in his collection a mounted male 
specimen that he had collected there previously. L. Bruner identified it 
at Holdrege, Phelps County, early in the 1900’s (Bruner, Wolcott and 
Swenk, 1904). The late J. M. Bates noted it at Bloomington, Franklin 
County, on the early date of April 24, 1926, and the late Mrs. A. Arnold 
reported that it bred near her home at Inavale, Webster County, in both 
1922 and 1924. 

Aughey’s record from Kearney, Buffalo County, in June, 1875, shows 
that the range of the species extended down the Platte River to the 99th 
meridian more than a half century ago. It long has been, and still is, a 
common summer resident and breeder at Kearney, according to C. A. 
Black, who has resided at that place for many years past. H. Hapeman 
wrote in 1913 that for a number of years past it had nested regularly 
every season in his yard in Minden. In the Hastings, Adams County, 
vicinity the Black-headed Grosbeak was apparently rai*e or absent up to 
1914, at least no observer recorded it from that vicinity prior to that year. 
In a letter dated July 28, 1914, A. M. Brooking, then of Inland, located a 
few miles east of Hastings, in Clay County, reported that he had that 
summer found it nesting there, that being the first time he had ever seen 
the bird so far to the east in the state. The next season (1915) Mr. 
Brooking collected a nest and eggs of the species at Inland on May 30. 
During the next few years following 1915 it was repeatedly found sum¬ 
mering and nesting in and around Hastings (A. M. Brooking), and at 
Prosser, a few miles to the northwest of that city (Mr. and Mrs. C. K. 
Hart). It was noted at Hastings on the 17th, 25th and 30th N. 0. U. field 
days held, respectively, on May 10, 1919, May 14, 1927, and May 14, 1932. 
In short, within the decade from 1914 to 1924 the Black-headed Grosbeak 
increased steadily in commonness in the Hastings vicinity, so that by the 
latter year it could be called a common and regular summer resident and 
breeder throughout the region. Mr. Harold Turner reports it from near 
Holstein, Adams County, in both 1934 and 1935. 

Both the late J. M. Bates and C. S. Ludlow first report the Rocky 
Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak from Red Cloud, Webster County, on 
May 2, 1912, though it probably was present in that locality prior to that 
date. Mr. Ludlow has recorded it for every year since 1912, and Mrs. 
George Trine has reported it yearly since 1925, for it is now a common 
summer resident and breeder in the Red Cloud vicinity. It is decidedly 
more common in that locality than is the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Mr. 
Ludlow had a pair of these birds nesting on his farm on June 6, 1926, 
while in 1929 Mrs. Trine had the interesting experience of hand rearing 
a deserted pair of young Black-headed Grosbeaks to maturity. In 1933 
Mrs. Trine noted the birds courting on May 21, and in 1934 they were 
nesting on June 8. At Superior, Nuckolls County, Mrs. H. C. Johnston, 
Mrs. George L. Day, and other members of the Superior Nature Study 
Club have found this bird summering each year since 1924, though it was 
probably present there earlier. On the 23rd N. O. U. field day at Superior, 
May 9, 1925, it was identified by nearly all members of the field party. 
It is known to nest at Superior, according to Mesdames Johnston and 
Day. Mrs. Day found it nesting there in both the summers of 1931 and 
1932 (L. O. I. No. 61, p. 2, and 67, p. 3; antea, i, p. 83). 

Wilson Tout (1902) found the Black-headed Grosbeak to be an un¬ 
common migrant at York, York County, in the late 1890’s. In the spring of 
1897 one of these birds was brought to school by a boy who had “shot it 
by mistake for an English Sparrow”. Mr. Tout (1901) observed the 
species at York “once or twice in the late spring” (April 26, 1899) during 
the next three years, and in 1900 another dead one was brought to him at 
his school at Utica, Seward County. Farther east, along the Big Blue 
River at Crete, Saline County, this bird was not observed until the last 
few years. C. O. Carlson has noted it there during the past few years and 
on June 21, 1930, Miss Margaret Diemer saw three male Black-headed 
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Grosbeaks at the Y. W. C. A. camp along the Blue River near that place 
(L. O. I. No. 52, p. 4). At Fairbury, Jefferson County, Mrs. H. F. Hole 
reported that the Black-headed Grosbeak made its first observed appear¬ 
ance in 1920, when it was identified there by her on July 4 of that year. 
No observer had ever reported seeing it previously in that locality. It 
was again seen by members of the Nature Department of the Fairbury 
Women’s Club in the summer of 1921. In 1923 Mrs. Hole noted its first 
arrival on May 12, on the occasion of the 21st N. 0. U. field day. In the 
summer of 1923, Mrs. Hole was certain that it nested in town, though no 
nest was actually found. She reported that it was seen near her home 
nearly every day from June 6 on, the male coming to get water at one 
certain pool and singing from the top of a barn cupola in the yard next 
door. Though Mrs. Hole did not see any Black-headed Grosbeaks in 1924, 
other Fairbury observers did. No one reported seeing it in 1926, however 
(L. O. I. No. 18, p. 1). Members of the Fairbury Nature Department have 
reported it since, including its date of first arrival as May 6 in both 1934 
and 1935. 

Aside from the old record of Mr. Dinges previously mentioned, no one 
reported this bird at Lincoln, Lancaster County, until in 1911, when J. T. 
Zimmer collected a male specimen (No. 459, Zimmer Collection) at Lincoln 
on May 20. Twelve years later, in 1923, Leighton Williams saw one at the 
Lincoln Auto Club Park on May 16. Two years later, on May 9, 1925, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. G. King identified the species in Wyuka Cemetry at 
Lincoln (Worley, 1925), and again on the 26th N. 0. U. field day at Lincoln 
on May 12, 1928, it was identified and included in the day’s census. These 
were all regarded as migrants. On May 19 and June 15, 1930, however, 
males of this species appeared at the feeding board of Mr. and Mrs. Addi¬ 
son E. Sheldon in Lincoln, and remained through the summer. The 
species has also established itself as a summer resident (and probable 
breeder) in southern Gage County, for Mrs. F. J. Patton of Blue Springs 
identified a male Black-headed Grosbeak as a new bird for that locality 
on July 18, 1927. This bird was not singing, only its metallic call note 
being heard. The first record of the Black-headed Grosbeak for the 
Omaha vicinity is that of I. S. Trostler, who found one dead under a tele¬ 
graph wire, against which it had apparently flown and killed itself, near 
Bellevue, Sarpy County, October 26, 1894. He regarded it as “a rare 
straggler” in that vicinity. There were no other Omaha records until 
members of the Nebraska Audubon Society identified the bird on their 
annual field day on May 9, 1925 (the same day the Kings identified it at 
Lincoln. It was again seen at Omaha, and identified by A. M. Brooking 
and C. A. Black, on the 28th N. O. U. field day, in Fontenelle Forest, on 
May 17, 1930 (L. O. /. No. 51, pp. 7, 8 and 9). A little later, on May 30, 
1930, Mrs. Mary B. Shook and Miss Sue Wilson again observed the species 
in Fontenelle Forest (L . O. I. No. 53, p. 1). There is as yet no evidence of 
its breeding in the Omaha vicinity. 

MIGRATION 

The first returning spring migrant male Rose-breasted Grosbeaks reach 
southeastern Nebraska during the last half of April or the first week in 
May. Cooke (1912) gives April 20, 1894, as the earliest date of spring 
arrival in southeastern Nebraska in thirteen years’ record, and May 1 
as the average date. The earliest recorded dates of arrival available to 
the writer are April 17 for Fairbury, April 23 for Hastings, April 24 for 
Lincoln, April 26 for Falls City and Superior, April 27 for Red Cloud and 
April 29 for Omaha. The actual movements of the species are, however, 
more apparent by a comparison of the average dates of arrival over a 
series of years. The species, following the Republican, reaches the 
Kansas-Nebraska state line at Superior about May 1, and following the 
Little Blue River reaches the Nebraska line near Fairbury about May 2. 
Coming up the Missouri River and the Nemahas, the Omaha and Lincoln 
vicinities are reached by May 3, by which date the birds have also pro- 
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gressed along the Little Blue to the Hastings vicinity. By an average of 
May 6, the species has reached up the Missouri to Sioux City. The spread 
westward along the Republican from Superior is much slower, the birds 
not reaching Red Cloud, less than thirty miles to the westward, but almost 
at the western limit of distribution of the species, until May 7. The first 
birds to arrive are almost invariably males, the females coming a few 
days later. 

The writer found male Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, just returned from the 
south, at Falls City, Richardson County, on April 26 and 27, 1904. At 
Fairbury, the dates of first arrival in nine out of the last eleven springs 
have been April 17, 1934 (NDFC)*; April 28, 1927 (Ho) ; April 29, 1933 

(C) ; April 30, 1926 (NDFC) ; May 1, 1928 and 1931 (C) ; May 5, 1935 
(NDFC) ; May 6, 1930 (C) ; and May 19, 1925 (C), an average date of 
about May 2. At Superior, dates of arrival for three years are April 26, 
1927, April 28, 1929, and May 9, 1925, according to records of the Superior 
Bird Club, an average date of about May 1. 

Dates of first arrival at Omaha during the last ten springs were April 
29, 1928 (Sh & Wil) and 1932 (Mi) ; May 1, 1926 (E) and 1927 (Mi) ; 
May 2, 1930 (Mi) ; May 4, 1929 (ONSC), 1931 (Mi) and 1934 (E) ; May 
6, 1933 (El); and May 9, 1925 (E), an average date of about May 3. 
T. C. Stephens (1914) has given its dates of first arrival at the Sioux 
City vicinity in 1910 to 1913 as May 11, 8, 1 and 4, respectively, averaging 
about May 6. 

There was at one time in the study series at the University of Nebraska 
a skin (now apparently destroyed) of a Rose-breasted Grosbeak, taken at 
Lincoln and made up by one of Professor Bruner’s taxidermy students,, 
that bore on its label the surprisingly early date of April 4, 1890. The 
accuracy of this date cannot, however, absolutely be depended upon, and 
the earliest reliable recorded date of arrival for the species at Lincoln is 
April 24, 1925 (L. G. Worley; L. O. I. No. 5, p. 3). Dates of arrival at 
Lincoln in twenty-six other springs are April 25, 1930 (Ty) ; April 27,. 
1913 (D), 1927 (Wi) and 1933 (Ty) ; April 28, 1900 (W) ; April 29, 
1931 (Ty) ; April 30, 1901 (Cy), 1914 (D) and 1915 (D) ; May 1, 1917 

(D) and 1926 (Ty) ; May 2, 1916 (D) and 1928 (S) ; May 3, 1902 (Sw) ; 
May 4, 1912 (Sw) ; May 5, 1919 (M) and 1934 (Wi) ; May 6, 1899 (W), 
1910 (Z), and 1911 and 1932 (Sw) ; May 9, 1907 (Z) ; May 10, 1924 (22nd 
N. O. U. field day) ; May 11, 1909 (Z) ; May 12, 1918 (D) and May 13, 
1908 (Z), an average date of about May 3. 

Dates of spring arrival at Hastings during the last twelve years are 
April 23, 1933 (F) ; April 26, 1930 and April 28, 1932 (BBC) ; May 1, 
1935 (Ca) ; May 2, 1924 (J) and 1928 (BBC) ; May 3, 1925 (J) ; May 5, 
1926 (J) ; May 6, 1934 (Y) ; May 9, 1927 and 1929 (J) ; and May 12, 
1931 (BBC), an average date of about May 3. 


*The names of the persons and organizations responsible for the migra¬ 
tion dates used in this paper are indicated in the text by symbols, of which 
the following is the key: B = J. M. Bates, BBC = Brooking Bird Club, 
C = Misses Agness and Susie Callaway, Ca = Mrs. J. D. Cams, Car — 
M. A. Carriker, Jr., Cy = M. Cary, D = R. W. Dawson, E = Miss Mary 
Ellsworth, El <= Misses Emma and Mary Ellsworth, F = Dr. Feese, H = 
Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Hart, Ho = Mrs. H. F. Hole, J = Mrs. A. H. Jones, 
Jo = Mrs. A. M. Jones, Jn — E. H. Jones, L = C. S. Ludlow, M = C. E. 
Mickel, Mi = C. A. Mitchell, NDFC = Nature Department of the Fair¬ 
bury Women’s Club, ONSC — Omaha Nature Study Club, S = Mrs. 
Addison E. Sheldon, Sh — Mrs. Mary B. Shook, Sw = M. H. Swenk, Sy 
Miss M. Caryle Sylla, T = Mrs. George Trine, Ty = Mrs. Fred Tyler, 
W = R. H. Wolcott, Wi = Miss Louisa Wilson, Wil — Miss Sue Wilson, 
Y = Mrs. Roy Youngblood, and Z = J. T. Zimmer. 
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At Red Cloud, in sixteen springs, C. S. Ludlow and Mrs. George Trine 
have noted the first arrival of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak on April 27, 
1933 (L); May 1, 1930 (L) and 1935 (T) ; May 2, 1929 (L) ; May 4, 

1932 (L) ; May 5, 1934 (T) ; May 6, 1928 (L) ; May 7, 1918 and 1931 

(L) ; May 8, 1911 (L) ; May 10, 1914 (L) ; May 12, 1910 and 1927 (L) ; 

May 13, 1920 and 1921 (L) ; and May 18, 1919 (L), an average date of 

about May 7. 

The first completed nests with eggs are to be found in southeastern 
Nebraska about the middle of May (13th and 15th at Beatrice), but nests 
with eggs may be found in the same region as late as the middle of June 
(14th at Beatrice; 15th at Lincoln). Nests with eggs are found in north¬ 
eastern Nebraska early in June or even in late June (Hooper, June 29, 
1935). Both sexes assist in the incubation of the eggs, which lasts about 
fourteen days. The young are reared during July and early August, the 
male and female birds taking turns feeding them. They are in the nest 
about nine days. The molt takes place during August, when the birds are 
silent and inconspicuous. They gather in family groups or small troops 
in late August and early September to feed along the streams, or in other 
places where food is plentiful. The southward departure starts in Sep¬ 
tember, and the birds are practically all gone by the end of that month. 
Last September dates at Lincoln in five seasons are September 7, 1913 
(D) ; September 9, 1910 (Z) ; September 10, 1908 (Z) ; September 19, 
1914 (D) ; and September 23, 1899 (Car). It was noted by the writer at 
Beatrice on September 5, 1902. At Hastings the species was noted 
September 10, 1932 (BBC). L. O. Horsky has published (1918) the fall 
date that the species was last seen at Omaha in 1917 as September 23. 
The very latest Nebraska dates are of one seen at Lincoln on October 2, 
1917 (D), and an adult male in winter plumage taken at Dunbar, Otoe 
County, October 3, 1901 (Jn). 

The first returning spring migrant male Rocky Mountain Black-headed 
Grosbeaks reach south-central Nebraska during the last week in April or 
early in May. The earliest recorded dates of arrival available to the 
writer are April 18 for Superior, April 24 for Bloomington and Red Cloud, 
and April 26 for Hastings. Average dates are April 26 for Superior, May 
1 for Red Cloud and Hastings, and May 8 for Fairbury. The earliest birds 
apparently come up the Republican, thence spread to the north and east. 
By the third week in March the species is distributed over its entire 
breeding range in Nebraska. At Superior, dates of arrival for three years 
are April 18, 1925, April 28, 1929, and May 2, 1927, according to records 
of the Superior Bird Club, an average date of about April 26, which is 
five days earlier than the average date of arrival of the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak in the same locality. 

At Red Cloud in twenty-four springs, the late J. M. Bates, C. S. Ludlow 
and Mrs. George Trine have noted the first arrival of the Rocky Mountain 
Black-headed Grosbeak on April 24, 1925 (T); April 25, 1926 (B); April 
26, 1933 (L) ; April 29, 1927 and 1928 (L), 1931 and 1935 (T) ; April 30, 
1921 and 1929 (L), 1930 and 1934 (T) ; May 1, 1913 and 1915 (L) and 
1932 (T) ; May 2, 1912, 1922 and 1923 (L) ; May 3, 1914 (L) ; May 4, 
1919 (L) ; May 5, 1924 (L) ; May 6, 1916 and 1920 (L) ; May 11, 1917 
(L) ; and May 15, 1918 (L), an average date of about May 1, which is a 
full week earlier than the average date of arrival of the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak in the same locality. 

Dates of spring arrival at Hastings during the last twelve years are 
April 26, 1930 (BBC) ; April 28, 1927 (BBC); April 30, 1925 (at Prosser, 
H) ; April 30, 1929 (J); May 1, 1924 (J), 1928 (BBC), and 1933 and 
1935 (J); May 2, 1926 and 1932 (BBC), and 1934 (Sy) ; and May 6, 
1931 (J & Jo), an average date of about May 1, which is only two days 
earlier than the average date of arrival of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak in 
the same locality. 
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Nesting is under way in southern Nebraska by the last week in May 
(May 27 at Hastings and May 30 in Sioux County). The incubation of the 
eggs is normally completed in late June or early July. Both sexes assist 
in the incubation. When the female is incubating she may call the male, 
who will take her place and soon begin to sing (J). He sings much of the 
time he is on the nest. Both sexes feed the young birds. The young birds 
usually leave the nest in July, ordinarily in the early or middle part of 
that month, but sometimes during the last week in July (Mrs. A. Arnold, 
at Inavale) or the first week in August (T, at Red Cloud). Like the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, the Black-headed becomes silent and incon¬ 
spicuous during the latter part of August, gathering in groups in favor¬ 
able localities to feed, and departs for the south in September. Mrs. 
George Trine has noted its departure from Red Cloud early in September. 
The latest date for the bird in the state is the Omaha record of I. S. 
Trostler, already referred to, of October 26, 1894. 

HYBRIDISM 

From the above detailed data, it is evident that at this time there is a 
considerable overlapping of the ranges of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
and Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak in east-central Nebraska, 
especially between the 97th and 99th meridian. Both species occupy the 
Republican valley in Nuckolls and Webster Counties, the Little Blue 
valley in Jefferson, Thayer, Nuckolls, Clay, Adams and eastern Kearney 
Counties, the Big Blue valley in southern Gage and eastern Saline 
Counties, the Platte valley in Buffalo and Hall Counties, the tributaries 
of the North Loup in Greeley and Boone Counties, the upper Elkhorn 
valley in Antelope and Madison Counties and the lower Niobrara valley 
in Boyd, northern Holt and Knox Counties, as well as some of the wooded 
intervening territory. They also occur together in the vicinity of Long 
Pine, Brown County. 

So far as the writer can ascertain, there is no corresponding areas else¬ 
where in the Missouri valley where this overlapping of these species 
obtains to anything like the same degree. There are parts of the prairie 
provinces of southern Canada where the two species occur together, as 
for example Lake Johnson and Lost Mountain Lake in Saskatchewan 
(C. G. Harrold, 1933). In North Dakota both species are reported from 
the southern Devil’s Lake vicinity and both the Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
(Gabrielson and Jewett, 1924) and the Rocky Mountain Black-headed 
Grosbeak (Oberholser, 1919) have been recorded from Morton County, 
the first from Mandan on July 11, 1913 (S. J. Jewett), and the second 
from Fort Rice in the same county. As previously mentioned, F. V. 
Hayden took both species in Brule County, South Dakota, in 1856, and 
both occur in Clay County in the same state (Agersborg, 1885, and Visher, 
1915). An apparently breeding male Rocky Mountain Black-headed Gros¬ 
beak was recorded from Yankton, Yankton County, July 7, 1931 by 
William Youngworth (1931). In Kansas, Goss reported both species in 
the Riley-Geary County region, the Black-headed at Manhattan, and east 
to Topeka, July 11, 1884 (1885), and the Rose-breasted at Junction City 
(1891). There are other instances of minor overlappings, but nothing to 
correspond with the extensive overlapping that occurs in east-central 
Nebraska and north-central Kansas. 

Since there is good evidence to believe that the extensive overlapping 
of numbers of these two species of Hedymeles in east-central Nebraska is 
of relatively recent development, data on the behavior of the two species 
when thus brought together is of more than passing interest, and becomes 
especially so when evidence accumulates that the two species are hy¬ 
bridizing rather freely in the areas inhabited in common. The first evi¬ 
dence of hybridization was an adult male hybrid specimen collected by 
A. M. Brooking at Inland, Clay County, on May 18, 1920. This specimen 
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has the normal plumage of the adult male Rose-breasted Grosbeak, except 
that the chest and breast are buffy cinnamon, this diluting the normally 
rose red chest patch to a dull buffy red, and extending below it across the 
breast as a broad, pure buffy cinnamon band. The rump and upper tail 
coverts are pale buffy, instead of white as in the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
This specimen is aberrantly large, the wing and tail measuring 105.5 and 
80.5 mm., respectively, these being more typical measurements of the 
Black-headed Grosbeak. It has been preserved as a skin, and is now in 
the writer’s collection. A second and very similar adult male hybrid 
specimen was collected in the same locality by A. M. Brooking and J. E. 
Wallace three years later, on May 24, 1923. The second specimen is of 



Detailed map showing the known breeding stations of the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak (dots) and Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak (triangles) in 
the Missouri Valley region. The western breeding limits of the former are 
shown by a line of dots, the eastern breeding limits of the latter by a line of 
dashes. Note locations and extent of overlappings of the breeding ranges of 
the two species, especially in the Missouri River Valley area of southern South 
Dakota and northeastern Nebraska and thence in a band of varying width 
across Nebraska, between The 97th and 99th meridians, expanding into another 
large area in southern east-central Nebraska and northern east-central Kansas. 
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only average size for the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, the wing measuring 
100 mm. and the tail 76 mm. This specimen was mounted by Mr. Brooking 
and is now in his collection in the Hastings Municipal Museum (No. 2897). 
It is believed that both of these birds would have been local breeders at 
Inland, for, two weeks previously, on May 10, 1923, two normal male Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeaks were taken by Mr. Brooking at Inland and at Ayr, 
in Adams County (Nos. 2611 and 2611-A, Brooking Collection). These 
hybrid birds have been put on record by the writer (1930). 

On June 28, 1930, G. E. Hudson collected another adult male hybrid 
between these two species near Grand Island, Hall County, Nebraska. The 
bird was in full song and the testes were much enlarged, but in the case of 
a hybrid these cannot be taken as proof that the bird was breeding. This 
specimen is much more nearly intermediate between the Rose-breasted 
and Black-headed Grosbeaks than were either of the two hybrid birds 
taken by Mr. Brooking in Clay County. The chest, middle of breast, sides 
and flanks are light buffy cinnamon, as in the Black-headed, with rose- 
pink overlying the buffy cinnamon on the chest and the middle of the 
breast, as in the Rose-breasted. The white middle of the abdomen and 
blackish streaks on the flanks are as in the Rose-breasted, as are the pink 
under wing coverts and axillars, but the pale buffy cinnamon rump, the 
much reduced white band on the middle wing coverts and the large white 
spots on the tips of the innermost greater wing coverts, tertials and 
secondaries are as in the Black-headed. The three outer tail feathers are 
extensively white terminally, as in the Rose-breasted, but the color of the 
bill is that of the Black-headed. The size of the wing and tail corresponds 
more closely to the measurements of the Rose-breasted, but the size of the 
bill and tarsus tallies better with the Black-headed (Hudson, antea, i, 
pp. 32-33). 

After the publication of the finding of this strongly intermediate 
hybrid by Mr. Hudson, in the spring of 1933, about the middle of May, 
Miss Mary McGirr of Greeley, Greeley County, found a grosbeak in her 
yard, also evidently a hybrid. It had apparently been stunned in a fight, 
and after a careful examination by Miss McGirr and Mrs. J. R. Swain, it 
was released, after which it remained in the neighborhood. This bird was 
closer in size to the Rose-breasted but the plumage was more nearly that 
of the Black-headed. There was a salmon-pinkish spot on the breast, 
extending down centrally to the abdomen and overlying the cinnamon 
brownish of the chest and breast. The under wing coverts were also 
salmon-pinkish. The back was cinnamon brownish with black spots, the 
upper side of the wings and tail otherwise as in the Black-headed Gros¬ 
beak, and the bill dark colored as in that species (Swain, antea, i, p. 63). 

Among the most interesting of the evidences of hybridization between 
the Rose-breasted Grosbeak and the Rocky Mountain Black-headed Gros¬ 
beak are the observations made in 1930 and 1931 by Mr. and Mrs. Addison 
E. Sheldon of Lincoln, in their yard at 1319 South 23rd Street. On May 
19, 1930, a fine male Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak appeared 
on the Sheldon premises, where it visited the feeding board daily, sharing 
the sunflower seeds with several Rose-breasted Grosbeaks of both sexes 
and a pair of Eastern Cardinals with their two fledged young of the first 
brood. As Mrs. Sheldon wrote the writer on May 21, this new patron of 
their lunch counter seemed to dominate, not only over the other gros¬ 
beaks, but even over the Robins and Brown Thrashers, as well as the 
Wood Thrushes, Catbirds and other species. On June 8, the writer had 
the opportunity of watching the Black-headed Grosbeak repeatedly visit 
the Sheldons’ feeding board. The odd thing was that no female Black¬ 
headed Grosbeak had been seen at the feeding board during all of this 
period (L. O. I. No. 51, p. 9). On June 15, a second male Rocky Mountain 
Black-headed Grosbeak appeared and also began visiting the feeding 
board. Still later, what were at first identified as probably female mates 
of these two male Black-headed Grosbeaks occasionally also appeared 
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(L. O. I. No. 52, p. 4). But repeated subsequent observations made by 
Mrs. Sheldon, after skins of female Rose-breasted and Black-headed Gros¬ 
beaks (furnished by the writer) had been examined by her, showed that 
neither of the two male Black-headed Grosbeaks had really brought a 
female of his species to the feeding board, though the visits of both males 
continued through the remainder of June and July of 1930. That these 
two male Black-headed Grosbeaks were mated, however, is indicated by 
the fact that, toward the end of June, they were repeatedly observed 
feeding some fledged young grosbeaks, recently out of the nest (L. O. I. 
No. 61, p. 1). 

At the close of the 1930 nesting season, Mrs. Sheldon banded eleven 
adult and three small young grosbeaks, all presumably of the Rose¬ 
breasted species. When the grosbeaks returned in May, 1931, there was 
one peculiar male that had every appearance of being a hybrid. This bird 
remained through the summer of 1931. Through the courtesy of the 
Sheldons, on June 7, the writer had an excellent opportunity to study this 
individual. Its breast patch was the blended colors of rose-pink and 
cinnamon, instead of the clear rose-pink of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
The patches at the sides of the breast patch that are white in the Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak were cinnamon buff in this bird. The bill was blackish 
above and dusky-white below, not white as in the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
The interscapulars had prominent brownish-buff spotting, quite unlike 
the usually plain black of the Rose-breasted. On the throat, there was a 
considerable irregular invasion of the black with cinnamon pink (L. O. I. 
No. 61, pp. 1-2). One cannot refrain from the surmise that this was one 
of the unbanded young birds of a preceding local mating of the two 
species on the Sheldon premises. The Black-headed Grosbeaks were not 
seen by the Sheldons in 1932, 1933 or 1934; but on May 28, 1935, a male 
appeared, and a female on May 29. Both were there on May 30 and then 
disappeared (antea, iii, p. 82). 
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The European Starling Seen Again at Red Cloud, Webster County.— 

Another record of the European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) 
for this vicinity was made when I saw four of these birds in my yard on 
February 15, 1936.— Mrs. Harvey Rickerson, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

The European Starling at Davey, Lancaster County. —On April 8, 1936, 
in a small grove immediately to the east of the town of Davey in northern 
Lancaster County, I saw and studied at a distance of forty feet, an 
European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris). The bird, apparently a 
male, flew only a short distance away when flushed, and seemed located in 
this bit of woodland where there were numerous dead branches with 
woodpecker holes.— Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

An Apparent Predominance of Hoyt Horned Larks in Logan County 
in Midwinter of 1936. —On January 30, 1936, Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer recov¬ 
ered a specimen of Horned Lark from a cat. On examining this specimen 
we noted that it was larger and differently colored from the Horned Larks 
occurring in Logan County that we had previously handled, and accord¬ 
ingly sent the specimen to Prof. M. H. Swenk for identification and pres¬ 
ervation. On February 1 he replied that the specimen was a typical adult 
male of the Hoyt Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris hoyti), and that this 
apparently was the first definite record of this subspecies for Logan 
County. Becoming interested in the matter, during the following two 
weeks Mr. Viehmeyer and I made careful observations of the Horned 
Larks in entirely different locations in Logan County, he at the edge of 
the sandhills and I on the tableland, and independently we came to the 
same conclusion, namely that there were very few Horned Larks in this 
locality during the severely cold weather of the first half of February 
except the Hoyt Horned Larks, and that the Saskatchewan Horned Larks, 
which are our common breeding form of this species, had migrated to a 
warmer location while the Hoyt Horned Larks had taken their place in 
the fields.— Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton, Nebr. 

The Severe Cold of Early February, 1936, Apparently Proves Directly 
Fatal to Bird Life. —On September 29, 1935, a female Red-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch (Sitta canadensis) put in an appearance in our yard, and immedi¬ 
ately began visiting the suet rack and feeding tray, relishing especially 
the sunflower seeds. This bird was subsequently almost constantly about, 
visiting our feeding tray many times daily, without interruption, until 
February 8, 1936. On that day, in the midst of the prevailing blizzard, I 
saw this bird clinging to a pine tree just outside of the window, heavily 
covered with snow, apparently very weak and seeming to move its head 
only with difficulty. While I was debating whether to go out and try to 
capture it, to bring it into the warm house and perhaps revive it, my 
attention was distracted for a time and the bird disappeared, and has 
not since been seen. There was plenty of food easily available within a 
few inches of the nuthatch, and I am convinced that it perished directly 
from the extreme cold of that day and the days immediately preceding, 
and not from any lack of food supply. Probably there have been many 
similar, but unobserved, cases of the severe cold of early February proving 
directly fatal to birds.— Mrs. Jane B. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Harlan Hawk Wintering in Webster County. —During the extremely 
cold wave of the first week in February, a hawk was caught in a steel 
trap near here and frozen to death. It was sent to Prof. M. H. Swenk on 
February 11, and he identified it as a typical specimen of Harlan Hawk 
(Buteo harlani). This is the first definite record of this species for 
Webster County, and it is also especially interesting in showing that at 
least some individuals of the Harlan Hawk winter at the latitude of 40°, 
even during extremely cold weather.— Charles S. Ludlow, Red Cloud, 
Nebr. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMENTS 

After due consideration, your Executive Committee and subsequently 
the North Platte Bird Club (at a meeting held March 21), both unani¬ 
mously approved the dates of May 15 and 16 for the thirty-seventh annual 
meeting and thirty-fourth annual field day of the N. O. U. The local 
committee announces that the annual dinner and evening program will 
be held in the banquet room of the Pawnee Hotel on May 15. The sug¬ 
gestion also has been made that this meeting be one at which Nebraska 
waterfowl might especially be discussed, inasmuch as the North Platte 
vicinity is very waterfowl conscious at this time because of the new 
storage reservoir, covering several sections, and said to be the largest 
body of water in Nebraska, which this spring has been visited by 
thousands of these birds. The regulating reservoir, which will not be quite 
as large as the storage reservoir, is also expected to be full of water by 
May 15. A number of our N. O. U. members have long been asking for 
an annual meeting in western Nebraska, and now that this idea is to be 
carried out, it should receive the full support of our entire organization. 
The meeting offers a great advantage to see these large water reservoirs, 
both of which are to be operated as game reserves. 

It was the privilege of your editor to attend the North American 
Wildlife Conference at Washington, D. C., referred to in our comments 
in the last number of the Review (antea, iv, p. 11), on February 3 to 7. 
This conference was attended by about 2,000 delegates, representing all 
parts of the United States, as well as Canada and Mexico. While a large 
part of this body of delegates was interested chiefly in the conservation 
and restoration of our game birds, mammals and fish, and these forms 
of wildlife received the bulk of the attention of the conference, the basic 
interests of the ornithologist and bird lover were not wholly overlooked, 
and those parts of the program that dealt with wildlife habitat restora¬ 
tion, which affects all of our birds alike, received much consideration and 
emphasis. The prevailing sentiment at the conference was that if the 
conservationists and conservation-minded people of this continent could 
be brought together into an international federation, with the avowed 
purpose of securing adequate recognition of the needs of our wild 
creatures, that the necessary legislative and financial support to this 
movement would be forthcoming, and such an organization, known as the 
General Wildlife Federation, was set up. This Federation aims to bring 
all organizations interested in wildlife conservation and restoration into a 
permanent unified agency, with similar smaller organizations set up in 
each state. The Nebraska Wildlife Federation was organized at Lincoln 
on March 14 at a meeting held at the Chamber of Commerce, and was 
attended by approximately 200 people representing various state and local 
organizations interested in the protection, conservation and restoration 
of all forms of wildlife in Nebraska. It is intended that a county wildlife 
council shall be organized in each Nebraska county, and that these ninety- 
three county councils shall be grouped into fifteen district wildlife 
councils, which in turn will support and control the Nebraska Wildlife 
Federation. 
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The average temperature of the three winter months for Nebraska 
as a whole was 18.4°, which is 6.9 degrees below the normal. The month 
of January had for the whole state an average temperature of 17.8°, 
which is 5.5 degrees below the normal, and this was especially true east- 
wardly, where the average temperature was 9.5 degrees below the normal 
as compared to 1.4 degrees in the western part of the state. These lower 
than normal average January temperatures were due to the fact that on 
January 20 there began an unusually prolonged and extremely cold 
period of weather, which for the next thirty-one days maintained an 
average temperature below zero in the eastern and central parts of the 
state. The first half of January averaged moderately warm over the state, 
with much alternate freezing and thawing. January was also a wet 
month (0.92 inch), with high humidity, especially eastwardly in the state, 
the eastern, central and western divisions of the state having, respec¬ 
tively, 242%, 151% and 199% of the normal January precipitation, which 
all fell as snow, averaging, respectively, 18.4, 9.3 and 6.3 inches of snow¬ 
fall in the three divisions mentioned, giving the whole state an average 
of 11.3 inches of snowfall as compared with the normal of 4.6. 

The extremely cold weather of the last ten days of January continued 
until about February 19. February as a whole was more than 17 degrees 
colder than the normal (8.9°), and was the coldest February in sixty 
years of Nebraska weather records, the next coldest being February, 
1899, which averaged 12.3°. Minimum temperatures ranged from 15 to 
43 degrees below zero on various dates, but most frequently on February 
5 and 8. Thawing temperatures occurred repeatedly during the last ten 
days of February, and maximum temperatures of 50° to 75° occurred 
during the last week. Precipitation in the form of snowfall was heaviest 
in the north-central counties and lightest in the western part of the state, 
and came as frequent light snows up to February 17, after which date 
light snows fell on two different days over most of the state. The accumu¬ 
lated snows of January and February disappeared rapidly during the 
last week of February. 

March weather was on the whole warmer than normal, the entire period 
from March 1 to 28 at Lincoln being normal or as much as 24 degrees 
above normal (March 22) ; but the weather suddenly changed on March 
29, and the last three days of the month at Lincoln were 6, 18 and 21 
degrees below normal. March was very dry, with only traces or very 
light snowfall on a half-dozen days at Lincoln, but considerably heavier 
snows in the northern and western parts of the state during the last 
few days of the month. 

At Lincoln, Eastern Robins began to be noted in February. Professor 
Raymond Roberts saw one flying over near 41st and Dudley Streets on 
February 15. Mrs, M. H. Swenk saw one in her yard at 1410 North 37th 
Street on February 22. A few days later they appeared commonly. 
Professor Roberts saw two Sparrow Hawks west of Lincoln on February 
23 and M. H. Swenk noted one on March 17. The wildfowl migration 
began during the last week in February. Press dispatches from Beatrice, 
Gage County, dated February 27, reported that 5,000 or more wild ducks 
and geese could be seen daily at the outskirts of the city, where they 
were feeding in corn fields that had become flooded by the Blue River. 
On March 1, Professor Roberts noted many large flocks of ducks, appar¬ 
ently mostly Common Mallards and American Pintails, on the flat fields 
just northeast of Lincoln. During the week of March 1 to 7, large numbers 
of these two species appeared in southeastern Nebraska. A flock of at 
least 5,000 Common Mallards was reported on a pond between Lincoln 
and York by Theodore Schwartz, 1145 Washington, Lincoln, who thought 
that there had not been so many water-fowl in this area for a number 
of years. George Ainsworth, caretaker at the Lincoln Field and Gun 
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Club, said he had seen one or two flocks of geese and heard several more 
as they passed over at dusk. The ducks, led by the Pintails, came into 
southeastern Nebraska the first day after the severe cold let up, about 
February 20. Professor Raymond Roberts heard geese on the night of 
March 7, and on March 8 saw four flocks, of approximately 30, 30, 100 
and 150, of Canada Geese migrating northward. Different persons heard 
them commonly migrating on the night of March 8. On March 20, on a 
pond in the field at the side of the highway between Tamora and Utica, 
a flock of between 2,000 and 2,500 American Pintails was seen by L. M. 
Gates, and although this flock was studied for some time with field glasses 
no other species of duck was observed in it. After the cold period of the 
last few days of March, geese were again noted migrating northward on 
April 4 by Professor Roberts. 

Western Meadowlarks were noted near Lincoln on March 7 by M. H. 
Swenk. Professor D. B. Whelan noted them near his house on March 8 
and 9. Frederick W. Haecker reports that he saw a flock of ten Sandhill 
Brown Cranes soaring around above the Arrow Airport near Havelock 
on March 15. Also on this date, L. M. Gates saw the Eastern Phoebe 
near Pleasant Dale. On March 17 and next on March 24, Harris Sparrows 
were heard singing in the shrubbery, and a Red Crossbill was noted flying 
over the College of Agriculture campus, by M. H. Swenk. A small flock 
of crossbills was noted by him in Wyuka Cemetery on April 7. On March 
18, the Western Mourning Dove and Eastern Chipping Sparrow were 
also noted by him on the campus. Also on March 18, L. M. Gates noted 
the Eastern Common Bluebird, Eastern Slate-colored Junco and Western 
Field Sparrow near Brownville, Nemaha County, the Migrant Logger- 
head Shrike, Red-winged Blackbird and Western Meadowlark near 
Tecumseh, Johnson County, and two Northern Killdeers near Falls City, 
Richardson County. On March 21, the Northern Killdeer arrived at 
Lincoln. The Bronzed Grackle arrived on March 22. M. H. Swenk noted 
the arrival of migrant Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers on March 23 
and Professor Raymond Roberts noted the arrival of the first male scout 
Northern Purple Martin on March 23. The Eastern Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker was observed persistently attacking a spruce tree at Davey, Lan¬ 
caster County, on April 8, by Mrs. C. A. Neff. 

Under date of February 5, Mrs. Lily R. Button of Fremont reports 
that a male Common Red-shafted Flicker had been a regular visitor all 
through the winter up to that date at her window shelf, where he has been 
making himself very much at home, feeding and taking nips at the red 
cedar berries on some branches on the shelf. Mrs. Button says that this 
species is unusual as a winter resident in her locality. 

Under date of February 17, Mrs. Paul T. Heineman of Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska, writes that during February the following kinds of birds were 
visiting her feeding tray and suet racks: Northern Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, Northern Blue Jay, Black-capped Chickadee, Tufted 
Titmouse, Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Eastern Brown Creeper, 
Eastern Cardinal and Eastern Slate-colored Junco. The woodpeckers 
and Brown Creeper were chiefly visitors at the suet. No Red-headed 
Woodpeckers have been visitors at Mrs. Heineman’s home this winter, 
as they have been in some previous winters. The Tufted Titmouse had 
already been comfortingly announcing spring with a single “Pe-ete, pe-ete, 
pete”. A Harris Sparrow appeared on her feeding board on February 1, 
again on February 3, and a third time on February 17, the date of her 
report. Mrs. Heineman found much amusement in the way the juncos 
scratched on the feeding tray by jerking forward with both feet. 

Under dates of March 4 and 11 and April 2, Mrs. A. H. Jones reports 
on the 1936 bird migration at Hastings as recorded by the members of 
the Brooking Bird Club. Mrs. A. E. Olson noted the Eastern Slate-colored 
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Junco, Shufeldt Oregon Junco and Harris Sparrow in her yard on 
January 10 (both species of junco were subsequently noted in large 
flocks in all Hastings parks during the last week in March and the first 
week in April by Mrs. A. H. Jones), and during the following weeks, when 
everything was covered with snow, these birds came regularly to her 
porch to eat the feed that she had scattered there. The Harris Sparrow 
was very fond of squash seed, which Mrs. Olson cut before putting it out. 
As soon as the ground became bare they all left and did not again return 
to feed. Mrs. A. H. Jones saw a Northern Shrike on January 12. Mrs. 
William Madgett noted a Bronzed Grackle at her feeding tray for a week 
beginning on January 20. On January 27 a Common Red-shafted Flicker 
and two Northern Blue Jays came to Mrs. A. H. Jones’ window feeding 
box, where they were joined by a Bronzed Grackle on January 31. All 
continued to appear there every day until February 8, when the tem¬ 
perature had dropped to 22° below zero, and both the flicker and the 
grackle disappeared and did not subsequently return, nor was either 
species reported elsewhere until Mr. A. A. Adams saw a Common Red- 
shafted Flicker on March 8. The Northern Blue Jays, however, continued 
to be daily visitors in Mrs. Jones’ yard, coming for suet and sunflower 
seeds, along with an Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Black-capped Chickadees 
and an Eastern Brown Creeper. On January 31, Mrs. F. L. Youngblood 
reported seeing an Eastern Robin, perhaps a winter resident. 

Mrs. C. A. Heartwell noted a Northern Short-eared Owl on February 
1 and an Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch on February 10. The latter 
species was subsequently seen by her each day until February 23, and was 
also noted on March 29 at Nelson, Nuckolls County, by Mrs. A. H. Jones, 
and at Crystal Lake by Mrs. A. M. Brooking and Miss Carrie Hansen. 
On February 23 Miss Hansen saw a flock of geese, while she and Mrs. 
A. H. Jones saw three Northern Pine Siskins (seen also on February 27 
by Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones and on March 6 by Mesdames A. H. 
Staley and Dwight Thomas), and Mrs. E. R. Maunder saw the first 
migrant Eastern Robin, and she and her daughter saw a number of 
longspurs. Mrs. A. M. Brooking saw American Pintails on February 27. 

Unidentified ducks, a Marsh Hawk and a Sparrow Hawk (both seen 
again March 22 by Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Jones) and horned larks were all 
reported by Mrs. A. M. Brooking on March 1. Mrs. E. R. Maunder re¬ 
ported the first Eastern Common Bluebird on March 3, which species 
again was seen later in the day by Miss Martha Cousley and Mrs. A. H. 
Jones. Several members of the Brooking Bird Club saw two male 
Mountain Bluebirds, in company with a single Eastern Common Blue¬ 
bird, in Parkview Cemetery on March 5. Two days later, on March 7, 
two male and one female Mountain Bluebirds were seen in this cemetery 
by several observers. Mesdames A. H. Staley and Dwight Thomas noted 
the Northern Killdeer, Red-winged Blackbird and Song Sparrow on 
March 6. On March 7, Mrs. E. R. Maunder ^nd Miss Vera Maunder saw 
Common Mallard and Shoveller ducks at the lagoon south of Hastings, 
while Mesdames J. D. Fuller and A. M. Jones and Miss Hansen noted 
the Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker. Mrs. Dorr Mahoney saw the first 
Western Mourning Dove on March 8. Mrs. Brooking noted White-fronted 
Geese on March 10, Lesser Snow Geese and Green-winged Teals on March 
12, and the following day she and Mrs. Jennie Woodworth observed 
Baldpates and a Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.). 

On March 15, Baird Sandpipers were seen by Mrs. V. V. Moore and 
Miss M. Caryle Sylla. The Greater and Lesser Canada Geese, Pectoral 
Sandpiper, and Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe were noted on March 20 by 
Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones, Moore and Olsen. Also on this date, 
Mrs. A. M. Jones saw the American Common Pipit (seen also at Stromer 
lagoon, south of Hastings, on March 26). On March 21, Miss Martha 
Cousley, Mrs. Fuller, Mrs. A. H. Jones and Miss Sylla noted Blue Geese, 
Red-heads, American Buff-breasted Mergansers and the Eastern Phoebe. 
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On a trip to the Platte River north of Hastings on this same day, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brooking saw a flock of geese. An adult male Bald Eagle taken 
south of Minden on March 22 was reported by Mr. Brooking. Also 
on this date, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Jones noted the Sandhill Brown Crane 
(more than 100), American Herring Gull, Lesser Yellow-legs, and one 
individual of the Chestnut-collared Longspur. The longspur was observed 
at close range as it was feeding in the grass, and the very definite 
markings of the chestnut collar on the back of the neck were noted. There 
were large flights of geese over Hastings all of the night of March 25, and 
the lagoon near there was covered with waterfowl. On March 26 the 
Blue-winged Teal was noted by Mesdames Fuller, A. H. and A. M. Jones, 
Thomas, and Woodworth. A flock of eight or more Eastern Golden- 
crowned Kinglets was noted on March 26 by Mesdames A. H. and A. M. 
Jones, Staley and Thomas, and numbers were seen in a pine tree on 
March 28 by Mesdames Brooking and Misses Hansen and Sylla, and also 
at Nelson on March 29 by Mrs. A. H. Jones. These birds have never been 
observed before at Hastings in flocks, usually previously only two or three 
of them being seen at a time. On March 28 the lagoon had many Lesser 
Snow Geese and ducks and a few shore birds. Two Red-eyed Eastern 
Towhees were noted by Mrs. A. H. Jones, and Mrs. A. M. Jones observed 
the Field Sparrow (subsp.), on March 27. At Nelson, on March 29, Mrs. 
A. H. Jones saw a Barn Owl and saw and heard Red-eyed Eastern 
Towhees singing, and Mrs. Brooking and Miss Hansen noted the Bob- 
white at Crystal Lake and vicinity. On March 31, a male Eastern Common 
Bluebird was stunned by striking a screen in the yard of Mrs. D. P. Jones, 
who caught the bird and banded it. Mrs. Brooking reports that on April 
8 there were great flocks of Lesser Snow Geese feeding in fields adjacent 
to the lagoon, and also many White-fronted Geese along the border of 
the lagoon, but that the Canada Geese had all departed. 

At the Stromer lagoon, four miles south of Hastings, on March 26, 
Mesdames Fuller, A. H. and A. M. Jones, Thomas, and Woodworth noted 
the McCown Longspur in company with American Common Pipits and 
horned larks. The observation was made after a night of wind and dust 
and the birds seemed exhausted and kept close to the clumps of grass 
scattered here and there on the burned, plowed ground. Mrs. A. H. Jones 
reports that she had an unusual close-up view of the McCown Longspur, 
a species she had never seen before, but of which she felt certain of the 
identification, after a clear view of the black breast crescent and chestnut 
shoulder patch. 

The Hastings observers have been interested particularly in Red 
Crossbills and Pine Grosbeaks occurring in that vicinity. On January 25, 
Mrs. Dorr Mahoney saw a pair of Red Crossbills in her yard, and when 
they left she noted that they were joined by a small flock. On February 
29, about six Red Crossbills were seen by Mesdames Staley and Thomas. 
On March 2, Mrs. A. M. Jones saw a small flock of them flying over her 
house, while on the following day she had a close view of one in a tree 
in front of her house, and on March 5 Mrs. A. A. Adams saw them again 
in town. It is believed that these crossbills wintered in the Hastings 
vicinity, and probably were the same ones as were reported on November 
30 and December 1, 1935 (antea, iv, p. 15). On March 7, Mrs. E. R. 
Maunder and daughter saw a pair of Pine Grosbeaks in Prospect Park. 
Red Crossbills were again seen in town on March 24 and 25 by Mrs. 
Thomas. On March 28, a flock of five of these birds, including two highly 
colored males, was seen in a large pine tree in the middle of town, by 
Mrs. Brooking, and Misses Hansen and Sylla, and along with them was 
a pair of Pine Grosbeaks. Later Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones joined 
the observers in Highland Park and found the crossbills in a pine tree 
there. They often came down to the ground, where they fed on cones for 
a time and then carried them back into the tree, at times alighting within 
eight feet of the observers. The birds sang a very low, but pretty, song. 
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They were still present on April 9, when Mesdames Brooking and A. M. 
Jones saw eleven of them in Heartwell Park. 

Mrs. A. H. Jones reports that on April 1 she heard the alarm cry of an 
Eastern Robin in her yard. She went to the window where the feeding 
station is located, thinking to chase away a cat, but to her surprise a 
shrike was on the ground making a meal of an English House Sparrow. 
The shrike remained near the window for the next two hours, returning 
again immediately after it was chased away. Mrs. Jones states that prob¬ 
ably because of the two inches of snow on the ground the shrike had ap¬ 
parently been driven into town for food. A similar instance occurred in 
her yard two or three years ago, she reports. 

Under date of March 30, Mr. Harold Turner reports on his 1936 bird 
observations to date, made near Holstein, Adams County. On January 
15, several American Rough-legged Hawks were seen (several again seen 
on January 18, two in the black phase, and six in the black phase on 
February 13, when they were common), an Eastern Hairy Woodpecker 
was noted, Horned Larks were present in large flocks and Tree Sparrows 
were numerous. A male Marsh Hawk was noted on January 26 and a 
female on February 13. A Northern Downy Woodpecker was seen on 
January 30. Several each of the Eastern Slate-colored Junco (again 
noted on March 26) and Harris Sparrow were seen on February 13. 
About a dozen American Pintails, including both sexes, were noted on 
the lagoon on February 24. The first Eastern Robins of the season were 
noted on February 25, and the first one was heard singing on March 5. 
A pair of Red-breasted Mergansers was noted at close range on March 1. 
The first Northern Killdeers were heard, and the first flocks of migrant 
Red-winged Blackbirds were noted on March 7. Other March arrivals 
were the Sparrow Hawk, a male on March 15 (again on March 25), the 
Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker on March 18, the Migrant Loggerhead 
Shrike on March 21, the Brown Crane (subsp.) on March 23, the Red- 
tailed Hawk on March 25, the Lesser Snow Goose on March 26 and the 
Bronzed Grackle on March 27. 

Under date of March 10, Mrs. George W. Trine of Red Cloud reports 
that she noted a male Eastern Cardinal in her yard on March 6, but that 
he was not in evidence there on any of the following three days, so she 
fears he will not establish himself there. A few Red-winged Blackbirds 
were noted on March 8. Pawnee Lake near Red Cloud has been repaired, 
Mrs. Trine writes, and is slowly filling up with water, which gives promise 
that the place again will be a welcome stopping place for ths migrating 
water birds. Under date of March 18, she reports the arrival of the 
Northern Killdeer, Western Mourning Dove and Northern Pine Siskin. 

Under date of March 23, Mr. Wilson Tout writes that on March 15 he 
visited the big storage reservoir of the new irrigation project near North 
Platte and found it tenanted by a greater number of ducks, geese and 
cranes than he had ever previously seen anywhere at one time, the number 
running up into the many thousands of waterfowl. 

Under date of February 20, Mr. Earl W. Glandon of Stapleton reports 
that on January 24, 1936, he and Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer banded a Great 
Horned Owl, from its size probably a male, that to a marked degree lacked 
the light tawny coloration in its plumage that is so evident in the local 
breeding form of the Great Horned Owl (Bubo Virginia,mis occidentals), 
but probably representing the dark phase of that subspecies approaching 
the Northwestern Great Horned Owl (B. v. lagophonus). It is believed 
that this bird came to Nebraska from somewhere to the northwest, and 
it was banded with No. 34-611347, and released. Its recovery would give 
interesting information on the breeding home of this type of Great Horned 
Owl, which is not uncommonly found in western Nebraska in winter. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


On April 1, 1936, an inventory showed the stocks on hand of N. O. U. 
publications to be as indicated below. Those still in print are offered to 
members and others at the prices quoted. Send all remittances and in¬ 
quiries to Myron H. Swenk, Secretary-Treasurer, N. 0. U., 1410 North 
37th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Proceedings of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 


Each 

Volume I, pp. 1-44, January, 1900 (15 copies) .$ .15 

Volume II, pp. 1-101, October, 1901 (out of print). 

Volume III, pp. 1-108, December, 1902 (89 copies).60 

Index Volumes I-III, 1903 (234 copies).10 

Volumes I-III with Index (21 copies). 1.00 

Volume IV, part 1, pp. 1-24, February 8, 1908 (6 copies).10 

Volume IV, part 2, pp. 25-55, pi. i-vi, August 25, 1909 (out of print). 

Volume V, part 1, pp. 1-18, August 20, 1910 (44 copies).10 

Volume V, part 2, pp. 19-30, March 1, 1911 (5 copies).15 

Volume V, part 3, pp. 31-38, April 29, 1911 (out of print). 

Volume V, part 4, pp. 39-50, May 1, 1912 (out of print). 

Volume V, part 5, pp. 51-104, April 14, 1913 (15 copies).30 

Volume VI, part 1, pp. 1-24, February 20, 1915 (38 copies).10 

Volume VI, part 2, pp. 25-48, February 27, 1015 (out of print). 

Volume VI, part 3, pp. 49-68, July 10, 1915 (44 copies).10 

Proceedings I-V complete (27 sets). 2.50 


Nebraska Bird Review 


January, 1933. 

.38 copies 

July, 1934 . 


April, 1933 (out of print) 


October, 1934. 


July, 1933 . 

.17 copies 

January, 1935. 

.65 copies 

October, 1933 . 

. 68 copies 

April, 1935. 

.52 copies 

January, 1934. 

. 12 copies 

July, 1935 . 


April, 1934. 

.58 copies 

October, 1935. 


Nebraska Bird Review, 1933-1935 complete (65 sets). 

.$3.00 


All numbers of the Nebraska Bird Review are twenty-five cents each. 


Reprints 

Arrangements have been completed with the printers of the Nebraska 
Bird Review to furnish reprints of all articles at a regular price 
schedule, based on the number of pages, the number of copies, whether 
there is any repaging to be done, and whether a title page or cover is 
desired. The costs for such reprints are shown in the following table. 
Contributors of articles or notes are requested to indicate whether or 
not reprints of their contributions are desired, and if so how many, at 
the time of the acceptance of the contribution for publication. 

Copies 2 4 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 36 40 Cover 

50... $1.50 $2.40 $4.20 $5.70 $7.20 $8.70 $10.20 $11.70 $13.20 $14.70 $16.20 $2.50 

100.. . 1.80 2.70 4.50 6.00 7.50 9.00 10.50 12.00 13.50 15.00 16.50 2.75 

200.. . 2.40 3.30 5.10 6.60 8.10 9.60 11.10 12.60 14.10 15.60 17.10 3.00 
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THE BIRD LIFE OF LINCOLN COUNTY 

By WILSON TOUT- 

North Platte is the county seat of Lincoln County and is located near 
its center. It is 240 miles due east from the center of Lincoln County to 
the city of Omaha on the eastern boundary of the state, and 160 miles 
due west to the Wyoming border. This means that if a line is drawn due 
east and west across the state, with one end at the city of Omaha, the 
center of Lincoln County will be three-fifths of the distance from the 
east end of the line and two-fifths of the distance from its west end. 
Thus Lincoln County is a little west of the center of the state, but yet not 
far enough to be located in the western part of the state. Omaha is about 
as far from Superior as is North Platte, and Scottsbluff is about as far 
from North Platte as is Superior. I am giving these facts to show you 
that North Platte is really much nearer to the center of the state than it 
is to the western part. From Sidney on west one finds a real western 
avifauna. From Fremont on east the bird life is in the main eastern. At 
North Platte we have both eastern and western birds. We are near enough 
to the Rocky Mountains to get western forms and also near enough to the 
Mississippi Valley to get eastern forms. 

Let me analyze briefly some of the outstanding facts about the bird life 
of Lincoln County. They are the results of almost thirty years of resi¬ 
dence here, following about the same length of residence in the eastern 
part of this state. 

The Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse is found here, as is also the Greater 
Prairie Chicken. The proportion is about one of the former to four of 
the latter at present, although hunters say they were present more nearly 
in equal numbers forty years ago than now. The only Quail we have 
is the Bob-white. I have two records of the American Woodcock seen 
here during migration, and Mr. Carl Hollman has seen it here once. Both 
of us were familiar with this bird in the east, where it is more common. 
The Southern Long-billed Curlew is still found here during the nesting 
season. At Jackson’s Lake, on Whitehorse Creek about twelve miles 
northwest of the city, I counted as many as twenty adult Curlews in the 
air at one time during early July. Ranchmen report them as being often 
seen in the sandhills far away from any standing water. 

The Western Burrowing Owl used to be common here, but it is now 
becoming rare as the farmers and ranchmen make a determined war on 
the Prairie-dog with whom it usually associates. I saw Western Burrow¬ 
ing Owls and their burrows in the City Park here several years ago, at 
the Experimental Substation south of the city three years ago, and near 
the Taft School, which is a part of the North Platte city school district, 


*This paper was read on the program of the Thirty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the N. O. U. at North Platte, Nebraska, May 15, 1936.—Ed. 
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just last summer. The Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker is a common 
summer resident and breeder here, with an occasional record of an indi¬ 
vidual or a pair staying all winter. The Common Red-shafted Flicker, 
from the west, regularly arrives in the fall and spends the winter here 
in moderate numbers. Then there are the numerous hybrid birds, which 
often baffle the beginner and bother even the more advanced bird student. 

The Eastern Crow is a permanent resident in Lincoln County, but not 
in consistent numbers. Many nest here and the number increases during 
migration, with quite a number staying here all winter. Its near relative 
the American Magpie, from the west, is also a permanent resident here. 
I have seen flocks which I estimated contained 500 of these Magpies in 
the timber along the Platte River just east of the city during the winter. 
During the summer the Magpies leave the valley and go into the hills and 
canyons to the south to nest. The Northern Blue Jay is a common summer 
resident and breeder here, with an individual occasionally staying here 
all winter. The Pihon Jay from the Rockies has been a visitor here during 
three out of the last six winters. Flocks of from six to thirty individuals 
are seen at times. 

The Wood Thrush from the east has been a summer resident at North 
Platte in fourteen of the twenty-nine years that I have been keeping 
records here, and the Townsend Solitaire from the west has been a winter 
resident here during most of the later years. The Eastern Common Blue¬ 
bird is a summer resident in numerous localities in Lincoln County, 
while the Mountain Bluebird is a winter resident in small flocks during 
most years. 

We have as summer residents and breeders the Bobolink from the east 
and the Lark Bunting from the west, and a lot of people cannot tell one 
from the other until the difference is pointed out. The Brewer Blackbird 
from the west is an occasional breeder in Lincoln County, and the Rusty 
Blackbird from the east is a more or less irregular migrant. The Bronzed 
Grackle is common here in North Platte and Thick-billed Red-winged 
Blackbirds are numerous. There was probably not a day last winter when 
I could not have seen a flock of several hundred Redwings if I had looked 
for them. I was out every week during the winter and nearly always saw 
them. We have three orioles here as summer residents. The Baltimore 
Oriole is the commonest, the Orchard Oriole is not so common, but it is 
noted each year up to mid-summer, and the Bullock Oriole, the western 
form, is also not uncommon in Lincoln County. 

The Scarlet Tanager from the east was recorded here last spring within 
a few days of the appearance here of a Western Tanager, a resident of 
the west. The Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak is common here 
as a summer resident and it is regularly found nesting here. And occa¬ 
sionally we record the Rose-breasted Grosbeak from the east as a migrant, 
but there are no records of its being a summer resident, or of its nesting 
here. The Indigo Bunting from the east is recorded every year here in 
Lincoln County and the Lazuli Bunting from the west is an irregular 
migrant with us. Last spring we recorded both of these species during 
the same week. During the past winter we had four kinds of juncos in 
our home yard. We trapped and banded the Pink-sided Junco, the Shufeldt 
Oregon Junco and the Gray-headed Junco, all from the west, and the 
Eastern Slate-colored Junco from the east. The Shufeldt Oregon Junco 
is the commonest form found here. All are winter residents, much com¬ 
moner in some years than in others. During some winters we have the 
Alaska Lapland Longspurs in abundance, while during other years it is 
the Common Lapland Longspur, and in some years we do not record 
either. They are quite erratic in their appearance here, or it may be that 
we are erratic in observing them, as they are winter residents and we are 
less in the field then. 


GENERAL NOTES 
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GENERAL NOTES 

The European Starling Near Falls City, Richardson County.—On March 
18, 1936, along the highway five miles northwest of Falls City, Richard¬ 
son County, we saw four European Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris vul¬ 
garis). — Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Gates, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The European Starling near Omaha, Douglas County.—In April, 1936, a 
pair of European Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) established them¬ 
selves at my farm near Omaha with the apparent intention of nesting 
in a hollow in a telephone pole.— O. L. Stoltenberg, Omaha, Nebr. 

The European Starling Recorded a Fourth Time from Red Cloud, Web¬ 
ster County.—On May 13, 1936, I noted the European Starling (Sturnus 
vulgaris vulgaris) at Red Cloud. It was previously noted here by me in 
October, 1933, and on May 12, 1935, and by Mrs. Harvey Rickerson on 
February 15, 1936 (antea, ii, p. 37, iii, p. 83, and iv, p. 41).— Mrs. George 
W. Trine, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

The European Starling in Wheeler County, Nebraska.—The European 
Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) has been reported for every county 
in the state of Iowa and is now apparently well on the way to spreading 
over the neighboring state of Nebraska. On June 8, 1936, the writer saw 
two pairs of European Starlings in a farm yard near Cumminsville, 
Wheeler County. The birds probably followed up the course of Beaver 
Creek from the southeast, as there are no railroad lines running up 
into this particular area. It is apparent that this species does not neces¬ 
sarily follow along the railroad lines, as the English Sparrow did in its 
invasion of the four corners of the United States.— Wm. Youngworth, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Harris Sparrows Losing Their Toes.—In re-reading the bands on those 
individuals of the Harris Sparrow (Zonotrichia querula) that wintered 
here in 1935-36, we find many of these birds either have lost or are 
losing their toes, usually at the first joint but also in some cases at the 
second joint. The birds seem to be perfectly normal otherwise. We think 
that their feet must have become frozen during the exceedingly cold 
weather of January and February, 1936.— Misses Agness and Susie 
Callaway, Fairbury, Nebr. 

The American White Egret at Hastings, Adams County.—On the after¬ 
noon of April 14, 1936, we saw two American White Egrets (Herodias 
albus egretta) at the lagoon four miles south of town. At first we 
studied the birds at a distance, fearing we might startle them, but 
gradually we drove the car nearer until we were within fifty feet of 
them. We carefully observed these individuals for thirty minutes, and 
could easily see their yellow bills and black legs. They were feeding 
among the reeds and each was observed catching a fish. When bending 
over their long necks were folded, heron-like, and sometimes the neck 
was drawn in, giving a “hunched” appearance. Upon returning to town, 
we studied the specimens in the Hastings Municipal Museum to make 
absolutely sure of our identification of these birds.— Mesdames J. D. 
Fuller, A. H. and A. M. Jones, and A. E. Olsen, Hastings, Nebr. 

The Northern Little Blue Heron at Hastings, Adams County.—On May 
1, 1936, we saw a Northern Little Blue Heron (Florida caerulea caerulea) 
perched on a tree limb at Hastings. The blue coloring and more slender 
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form were clearly seen to preclude any confusion with the Eastern Green 
Heron.— Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones, Hastings, Nebr. 

The Northern Little Blue Heron in Garden County, Nebraska. —On June 
13, 1936, while working on Gimlet Lake, located on the Crescent Lake 
Refuge, with Walter W. Bennett, Refuge Superintendent, and Mr. L. O. 
Horsky of Omaha, Nebraska, the writer flushed a Northern Little Blue 
Heron (Florida caerulea caerulea). The bird flew a short distance and 
I watched it for some time. It apparently was a second year bird which 
had lost its white plumage and was assuming the dress of the adult bird. 
There were also some numbers of nesting American Black-crowned Night 
Herons in the immediate vicinity, and it may be that this Little Blue 
Heron came north with the latter species.— Wm. Youngworth, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

The Palmer Curve-billed Thrasher at North Platte, Lincoln County.— 

On Sunday, April 19, 1936, as Mrs. Weakly and I drove into the drive¬ 
way at our house on the Experiment Station grounds, I heard a thrasher 
singing a very fine song, but one quite different from that of the Brown 
Thrasher, in the top of a cottonwood tree near our house. When I saw 
the bird I recognized it as something entirely new in my experience, and 
decided to collect it, but when I returned with a gun it was gone. On 
the following Tuesday, April 21, I heard it again and saw it at close 
range, but again I was not equipped to collect it. The following Monday, 
April 27, it was seen a third time. Only a single specimen was noted on 
each of these three dates. Then on Saturday, May 2, I encountered five 
of these thrashers, under such circumstances as to make it certain that 
they were all different individuals. Two of them were seen right in my 
yard, and one of these two was collected. The other one flew away. One 
of the men working on the Experiment Station reported to me that he 
had seen ten or a dozen of these birds on May 2, feeding on insects at 
the butt of a haystack, but I was not able personally to verify the 
presence of that many of the thrashers. Four of the birds were seen 
on Monday, May 4, probably the four remaining of the group of five 
seen by me on May 2. On May 5, when searched for, they were gone, 
and have not since been noted. The collected specimen was forwarded 
on the evening of May 4 by Mr. Wilson Tout to Professor M. H. Swenk 
at Lincoln, who received it the following day, and preserved it as a skin. 
He has identified it as an adult male Palmer Curve-billed Thrasher 
(Toxostoma curvirostre palmeri) with an extremely long (hypertrophic) 
bill that measured 39 mm. in length.* The other measurements of the 
bird were normal for the subspecies. This is a bird of the desert region 
of southern Arizona and adjacent parts of Mexico, and the presence of 
at least five individuals in this locality is to be regarded as an exceed¬ 
ingly extraordinary accidental occurrence.— Harry E. Weakly, Experi¬ 
ment Substation, North Platte, Nebr. 

Breeding of the Common Rock Wren at North Platte, Lincoln County.— 

For years we have known that the Common Rock Wren (Salpinctes ob- 
soletus obsoletus ) occurred rather commonly around North Platte during 
the spring migration period, and also that it occasionally summered 
here. During each of the past three years the song of this species has 
been heard on different occasions in the canyons and pockets of this 
vicinity. It was noted in a canyon southeast of this city on the N. O. U. 
field trip on May 16, 1936. On May 23 following, while again in this 
canyon, I saw one of these birds, and secured it as a specimen. A few 
moments later I saw another one, which went into a hole abouty twenty- 
five feet up in the almost vertical wall of a pocket in the canyon, just 


*This specimen was subsequently forwarded to Dr. H. C. Oberholser 
for examination, and he has verified the identification here given, as 
well as that of the previously recorded specimen of the Northern Varied 
Thrush from North Platte (antea, iv, pp. 9-10).—Ed. 
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about half-way between the bottom and top of the wall. A break in the 
wall, however, had brought down a pile of the clay, and by climbing on 
this I was able to reach the opening and dug it out. Inside I found a 
nest of the wren containing three eggs. The nest was almost flat, having 
only a slight depression for the eggs. Mrs. Tout and I returned to the 
canyon containing the nest on May 31, when we saw a Common Rock 
Wren, and watched it for more than an hour, during which time it sang 
at intervals but never went near the nesting place. Examining the nest, 
and finding it just as I had left it eight days previously, I removed both 
the nest and eggs. The nest was easily taken from the hole after some 
of the clay had been chipped away. The floor of the cavity was flat and 
commodious, and when the nest was removed the bottom of the excava¬ 
tion was clean. The nest and eggs followed the specimen taken on May 
23 to Professor M. H. Swenk for preservation, to establish definitely the 
breeding of the Common Rock Wren in the North Platte vicinity, which 
is at the eastern edge of its breeding range in Nebraska. In another 
pocket, about a half-mile west of the one in which the nest was found, 
a little later in the same afternoon we saw another pair of Common 
Rock Wrens, very likely also nesting birds.— Wilson Tout, North 
Platte, Nebr. 

The American Woodcock Present in Jefferson County in July.—On the 
evening of July 7, 1936, when Mary Olive Richardson returned home 
from a trip for water to the spring on the Richardson farm, she re¬ 
ported to her mother, Mrs. Charles Richardson, that she had seen a 
strange bird there. Mrs. Richardson, who is our next neighbor, called 
us and together we went to the spring. The strange bird proved to be an 
American Woodcock (Philohela minor). On our return to the spring on 
the morning of July 8, the bird had gone, but was back again on July 12 
and 13. As the streams and water holes of this locality are very dry, we 
are hoping to see other rare water birds this summer.— Misses Agness 
and Susie Callaway, Fairbury, Nebr. 


THE 1936 MIGRATION SEASON 

The spring of 1936 was, especially during the early part, “late” in char¬ 
acter, and dry throughout. The month of April was very cold during its 
first week, especially on April 2 and 3, when the temperature dropped to 
as low as 15° below zero in Sheridan and Dawes Counties, with many 
record low (usually subzero) temperatures established over the entire 
state; it then turned warm during the second week, but finished the 
second half of the month somewhat cooler than normal, dropping to 
freezing over most of the state on April 21 and 22. The average tem¬ 
perature for the month of April for the whole state was 47.1°, which is 2.1 
degrees below the normal. April precipitation was 66% of normal for the 
state as a whole, or 1.59 inches, varying from a little over one-half of the 
normal amount in the eastern and central sections of the state to 94% of 
normal precipitation in the western one-third, where there were good 
rains on April 9 and on the last five days of the month. May turned un¬ 
usually warm after the cool first three days of the month, and proved to 
be exceeded in average temperature only twice (in 1881 and 1934) during 
the past half-century. The eastern one-third of the state experienced the 
highest temperatures. For the state as a whole, the average temperature 
was 64.2°, which is 5.2 degrees above the normal. May precipitation 
amounted to 93% of the normal for the state as a whole, or 3.20 inches; 
for the eastern division it was 67%, for the central division 131% and for 
the western division 84%, of the normal. The period of May 7 to 9 was 
especially rainy, and as the month closed heavy rains fell in the state, and 
especially in the southwest, which again brought the Republican River to 
flood stage. Precipitation for the whole state for the five months up to 
June 1 was 86% of normal, amounting to 7.09 inches (normal, 8.90 inches). 
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Regionally, the precipitation for these five months was 74%, 97% and 90% 
of the normal for the eastern, central and western sections of the state, 
respectively. As the month of June proceeded, it continued to develop 
excess heat, reaching its hottest period during the last six days, and 
averaging decidedly above normal for the month as a whole. After some 
good rains during the early part of the month, June weather turned very 
dry, with subsequently only scattering showers or light rains, and few of 
these, and adding greatly to the accumulated 1936 moisture deficiency. 
At Lincoln, June produced a deficiency of 3.19 inches of precipitation, 
bringing the deficiency for the five months to July 1 to 5.96 inches. These 
high temperatures and lack of rainfall, together with the hot winds, 
quickly dried out the soil, and a drought period, rivaling that of 1934, set 
in and continued through the greater part of July, which latter month was 
marked by great rainfall deficiency and a long period of extremely high 
temperatures. At Lincoln on every day from July 9 to 19, inclusive, the 
temperature exceeded 100°, and the all-time record of 112° was equalled 
on July 17, with corresponding high temperatures elsewhere throughout 
the state during this period. 

At Red Cloud, C. S. Ludlow noted the Prairie Falcon on January 8 and 
March 9 and 29. Western Mourning Doves were seen on January 21, four 
of them along the Republican River. The Eastern Belted Kingfisher was 
seen on January 1. Ben Pegg reported flocks of Horned Larks estimated 
to total 100,000 birds moving north at Blue Hill on January 21, and cover¬ 
ing acres of ground when alighting. Thousands of migrating Horned 
Larks passed through Red Cloud on February 21, according to Mr. Lud¬ 
low. The Harris Sparrow wintered there from January 8 to February 2 
and migrated through commonly from March 5 to April 18. 

The Common Redpoll was noted at North Platte by Wilson Tout and 
at Red Cloud by C. S. Ludlow on January 1. Mr. Ludlow noted six of 
them on January 4 and a flock of ten from January 17 to 21. Glenn Vieh- 
meyer saw a flock of fifty at his farm near Stapleton on February 2. 

Under date of April 9, Miss Marian Day of Superior reports that the 
Northern Purple Martin arrived there on April 8. She also mentions that 
fewer hawks than usual were observed in the Superior vicinity the past 
spring. According to the same letter, the Northern Pine Siskin nested at 
Superior this spring. A nest was found by Miss Lucy Mitchell, but 
seemed to have been disturbed by the Bronzed Grackles and so was 
abandoned. What was thought might be the same pair of siskins then 
established a nest in the bushy top of a small cedar tree in Miss Day’s 
yard, where it was noted early in April. Mrs. H. C. Johnston, under date 
of June 8, adds the comment that the siskins made several attempts to 
nest at Superior this year, but that all of these nests were destroyed by 
the Bronzed Grackles, which species Mrs. Johnston feels, like many of our 
N. O. U. members, is becoming too numerous. 

At Red Cloud, Mrs. George W. Trine noted the Northern Pine Siskin 
on March 2, and C. S. Ludlow noted three of them on March 9. They were 
subsequently noted by Mr. Ludlow on April 11, (1), 15 (3), 16-18 and 21. 
Then on May 3 he saw a pair of these birds carrying nesting materials, 
but was not able to locate where the nest was being built. A pair of these 
birds was seen in his orchard by Mr. Ludlow on March 16. These birds 
were first noted at Hastings on February 23 and 27 and March 6, and were 
still there and heard singing on May 11 to 13, by Mrs. A. H. Jones, though 
no nests were located. 

Under date of March 9 and April 19, Mrs. O. W. Ritchey of Maywood, 
Frontier County, reports that Northern Pine Siskins were visiting her 
yard between these dates, and on one occasion one alighted in the window 
box less than two feet away from her as she stood at the window, afford¬ 
ing her a very good view of the distinguishing marks of the bird. 
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Red Crossbills were also common this past spring. An account of their 
occurrence at Hastings up to April 9 has been given (antea, iv, pp. 46-47); 
to which may be added that the flock was again seen by Mesdames A. H. 
Staley and F. L. Youngblood on April 27, and four red and four gray ones 
in the pines in the Bird Reserve by Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones on 
May 2, while the last report was for May 16, when a park workman saw 
them again in the same trees. At Lincoln one was noted on March 17 by 
M. H. Swenk and a small flock on April 7. Raymond Roberts saw a male 
on April 20 and a female on April 21. Mr. and Mrs. Swenk saw a flock of 
eight in their yard on May 1 and two males in full red plumage on May 21. 
They were noted at Omaha on January 1 (Miss Mary Ellsworth) and at 
North Platte on February 25 (Harry Weakly). 

Under date of April 9, Mrs. George W. Trine of Red Cloud, Webster 
County, reports that during the night of March 25 many flocks of wild 
geese, confused by dust in the upper air, circled over that town. Some 
of the flocks were so low that they were plainly visible even in the semi¬ 
darkness. She says that they counted eleven low-flying flocks between 
dark and the time of retiring, while other flocks awakened them during 
the night. The lights of the town seemed to attract the birds. She en¬ 
closes a clipping from the Clay Center Sun (Clay County), reporting the 
same condition at that town the same evening, where they circled around 
until far into the night. A low-flying flock between Clay Center and 
Glenvil hit a transformer and damaged it, as well as killing some of the 
birds. Two others were killed when they flew against the standpipe at 
Clay Center. Similar conditions were reported from Hastings, Adams 
County. Mrs. Trine also reports that a new pair of Eastern Cardinals 
had appeared at her home. But under date of June 6, Mrs. Trine further 
reports that by that date the Cardinals were no longer to be seen, even 
along the river. She also writes: “A couple of weeks ago I noticed that 
a pair of Eastern Yellow Warblers were taking ravelings for their nest, 
and was quite indignant when an Arkansas Kingbird grabbed all of the 
beginnings of the little warblers’ nest, and all they could do was to follow 
the kingbird futilely about ten feet behind. Mockingbirds are nesting at 
the north end of town. Out of three nests of the first brood of the Eastern 
Robin, just one young bird left the nest. Bronzed Grackles are positively 
fiendish in their destruction of the eggs and young of our desirable birds. 
They have destroyed four Brown Thrasher’s eggs that I know of, right 
here in our half-block.” 

Under date of April 22, Mrs. Lily R. Button reports that the early 
spring bird arrivals were somewhat delayed at Fremont on account of the 
continued cold weather in February. However, the Eastern Robin, East¬ 
ern Common Bluebird, Western Meadowlark, Red-winged Blackbird and 
Bronzed Grackle had all put in an appearance there before the close of 
February. The first Northern Purple Martins arrived at Fremont on 
April 1 and the first Western House Wrens on April 19. Mrs. Button 
again asks the oft-repeated question as to what we can do about the 
Bronzed Grackles, “which are so quarrelsome about our homes and which 
drive out the other birds, or attempt to do so.” She says complaints have 
come to her from out in the country also, where the grackles congregate 
about the houses in large flocks. 

Under date of April 26, Mr. Dana Anderson reports that on that day 
he had visited a large heronry at Raymond Lake Ranch, in the sandhills 
near Hyannis, Grant County. The heronry contained over fifty nests of 
the Treganza (?) Great Blue Heron, and Mr, Anderson says that the spot 
was alive with these birds. He comments on the fine water-bird territory 
around Raymond Lake Ranch, which he says has fine natural nesting 
sites for these species. The Southern Long-billed Curlews were arriving 
at the lake at the time of his visit, and he saw Avocets both there and 
along Highway No. 2 between Lakeside and Antioch, in Sheridan County. 
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Other unusual birds were the Steller Jay (subsp.) and Mountain Blue¬ 
birds. West of Ashby, Grant County, about 250 White Pelicans were 
seen. Saskatchewan Horned Larks were everywhere in the sandhills. 
Just entering Colorado between Laramie, Wyoming, and Fort Collins, on 
Highway No. 285, Mr. Anderson noted a pair of the Townsend Solitaire. 

Under dates April 27 and June 4, Mrs. Carl N. Collister of North Platte 
reported that as compared with past seasons the spring migration at that 
point was somewhat delayed. Cedar Waxwings arrived on April 5, and 
from then to June 4 these birds were present quite commonly in the city, 
in flocks of from twenty-five to fifty, feeding with apparent relish on the 
Russian olive berries that have hung on the trees through the winter and 
apparently were uncared for by most other birds. During late May quite a 
number of these birds were picked up dead, though no cause for their death 
was apparent. 

Under date of April 30, Miss Mollie A. Taylor of Battle Creek reports 
that during the past winter Eastern Hairy and Northern Downy Wood¬ 
peckers, a Northern Blue Jay and Black-capped Chickadees fed regularly 
at her place, but that the Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch and Eastern 
Brown Creeper failed to appear there for the third successive winter. 
Three Eastern Robins remained about her yard to December 1, and this 
species returned March 1, at which time Eastern Common Bluebirds were 
also reported. A Screech Owl roosted on the bracket under the eaves for 
part of the time during the winter. Early in April some chickadees were 
trying to get into one of Miss Taylor’s hollow-log wren houses, but the 
hole was too small. She states that when the hole was enlarged a bit the 
birds worked very hard cleaning the house, but did not nest there after all. 
She reports that Mr. Hugo Degner of Wisner found that the Northern 
Purple Martins nesting on his place did not arrive in 1936 until April 16, 
which was about ten days later than usual. On April 30, Miss Taylor saw 
a Northern American Coot running from her yard. A neighbor woman 
tried to catch it, but it hid among the hedge plants and escaped. 

Under date of May 2, Miss Mary St. Martin of Wahoo writes that on 
April 10, near Hordville, Merrick County, she saw an enormous flock of 
geese on an oat field about a half-mile off the highway, it being the largest 
flock of these birds that she had ever seen. She commented that when 
many of them rose up into the air as she approached, there were still so 
many remaining on the ground that the flying birds were not missed. 
During the last few days in April she had White-throated, Eastern White- 
crowned, Song and other Sparrows in her yard. On May 2, in a short 
field trip at Wahoo she noted the Tennessee and Eastern Myrtle Warblers, 
and Bobolinks, as well as a number of the earlier spring arrivals. 

Under dates of April 20 and May 4, Mr. Frederick W. Haecker reports 
seeing a Swainson Hawk along the Missouri River opposite Cass County 
on April 7, and an American Black-crowned Night Heron in Potta¬ 
wattamie County, Iowa, about a mile from the Nebraska line, on April 18. 
On April 19, he and his daughter listed the following twenty-two species 
along the Missouri River, in the northeastern corner of Sarpy County: 
Eastern Great Blue Heron, Common Canada Goose, Shoveller, Lesser 
Scaup, American Buff-breasted Merganser, Northern American Coot, 
Semipalmated Plover, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Western Mourning Dove, 
Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, Northern Purple Martin, Eastern Crow, Eastern 
Robin, Eastern Common Bluebird, Eastern Myrtle Warbler, Red-winged 
Blackbird (subsp.), Bronzed Grackle, Red-eyed Eastern Towhee, Field 
Sparrow, and Song Sparrow. On April 21, Mr. Haecker watched two 
American Ospreys at close range, as they were fishing in a shallow 
overflow lake in the extreme north-eastern corner of Kansas, about one 
mile from the point where the three states of Nebraska, Kansas and 
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Missouri come together. He found Chimney Swifts and Dickcissels 
arriving in Richardson County in extreme southeastern Nebraska on 
April 30. On May 3, working in the Missouri River bottoms and bluffs, 
both above and below Omaha, he and his daughter listed forty-three 
species, including the Bell, Eastern Warbling and Philadelphia Vireos 
and the Eastern Yellow, Eastern Myrtle, Black-poll and Western Palm 
Warblers. 

Under date of May 11, Mrs. L. H. McKillip of Seward, Seward County, 
writes that on April 30 there was an unusual migration of Clay-colored 
Sparrows through her locality. These birds were so numerous that she 
received several telephone calls from different people asking what they 
were. Along with them were about five Song Sparrows, two Harris 
Sparrows and one Eastern White-crowned Sparrow. No Gambel 
Sparrows were seen. After about an hour they seemed to leave, but 
were shortly after replaced with what seemed to be another wave of 
about as many individuals, but composed exclusively of Clay-colored 
Sparrows. Then came another lull and a third wave of mainly Clay- 
colored Sparrow arrivals, with which were a few Song Sparrows, one 
Eastern White-crowned Sparrow and two Eastern Chipping Sparrows, 
but no Harris Sparrows. On May 3, at other places about the city, large 
flocks of Clay-colored Sparrows and Eastern Chipping Sparrows were 
seen. Water birds, Mrs. McKillip reports, have not been as numerous as 
before the drouth. 

Under date of May 14, Mrs. A. H. Jones reports that the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch which was recorded as last seen in Mrs. J. D. Fuller’s yard on 
December 15, 1935 (antea, iv, p. 15), reappeared there later and was 
seen for a number of days up until the very cold weather of early 
February, when it again was missed and did not return. Early in May 
its remains were found near the tree which it had frequented, an ap¬ 
parent victim of the severe weather. The latest spring date for the 
species at Hastings was April 15 (Misses Rowe). At Lincoln M. H. 
Swenk noted one on April 28 and two on May 2. Another Hastings 
record worthy of special mention, is a Tufted Titmouse seen by Mesdames 
A. M. Jones and A. H. Staley on April 14. 

Under date of June 15, Mr. Harold Turner reports on the bird migra¬ 
tion as observed by him near Holstein, Adams County, from March 27 
(cf. antea, iv, p. 47) on through the spring. On March 30, a Harlan 
Red-tailed Hawk was noted. An adult Eastern Red-tailed Hawk was 
noted March 31, and several Red-tailed Hawks were seen on April 1 
and 19, on which latter date a Cooper Hawk and a Marsh Hawk were 
also noted. American Pintails were seen on April 1. A few Lapland 
Longspurs were noted on April 2 and 6, and a flock of twenty or twenty- 
five of them on April 11. The following are the first dates of record for 
several species: The Western Mourning Dove on April 10, the Brown 
Crane (about forty-five seen flying low to the northwest late in the day) 
on April 12, the Franklin Gull and Western Mockingbird on April 16, 
migrant Northern Blue Jays on April 24, the White-crowned Sparrow 
(several) and Arctic Spotted Towhee (numerous) on April 25, the 
Arkansas Kingbird and Brown Thrasher on April 28, the Barn Swallow 
on May 1, the Eastern Kingbird on May 3, the Baltimore Oriole on May 
4, the Red-headed Woodpecker on May 5, the Eastern Yellow Warbler, 
Orchard Oriole, Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak and Lark 
Bunting on May 6, the Scarlet Tanager (a fine male along Sand Creek) 
on May 11, the Nighthawk on May 15, the Bobolink on May 16, the 
Dickcissel (seen for the first time here after an absence of two or three 
summers) on May 19, the American Black Tern on May 27, the Buff¬ 
breasted Sandpiper (a lone bird noted in a field) on May 28, the Western 
Blue Grosbeak (a pair) on May 30 (also a lone female seen on June 
10), and the Catbird on June 1. Eastern American Goldfinches were 
common on June 5. 


RED CLOUD 


NO. PLATTE- 
STAPLETON 


American Eared Grebe.Apr. 16 (Sy) . .May 12 (T) 

Common Pied-billed Grebe.May 1 (Hu). .Apr. 18 (H). . .Apr. 16 (C). . .May 9 (BC). .May 12 (T) 

White Pelican.Apr. 30 (B). 

Great Blue Heron (subsp.).Apr. 27 (S)... .May 3 (OC). .Apr. 7 (C) . . .Apr. 28 (J). 

American White Egret.Apr. 14 (J) 

Northern Little Blue Heron.May 1 (J) 

Eastern Green Heron.Apr. 16 (C). . .Apr. 30 (J).. . .May 11 (L) 

American Black-crowned Night Heron.May 3 (OC). .May 26 (C). . .Apr. 15 (J). 

American Bittern.May 31 (H). . .May 12 (C). . .May 3 (Sy) .May 11 (L) 

Eastern Least Bittern.May 12 (C) 

Whistling Swan.Apr. 30 (B) 

Canada Goose (subsp.).Mar. 8 (R). . .Feb. 28 (SI).. .Mar. 12 (C). . .Mar. 20 (J).. 

White-fronted Goose.Mar. 10 (Br) . 

Lesser Snow Goose.Apr. 11 (Hu).Mar. 19 (C) . . .Mar. 12 (Br) „ .Mar. 9 (L) . . . 

Blue Goose.Mar. 2 (SI)... Mar. 19 (C). . . Mar. 21 (J) 

Common Mallard (migrants).Mar. 1 (R). . . Mar. 6 (Th). . Feb. 25 (C) . . . Mar. 7 (Mr). . Feb. 25(1).... 

Gadwall.Mar. 20 (Cj. 

Baldpate.Apr. 7 (E). . .Mar. 20 (C). . .Mar. 13 (Br). 

American Pintail.Mar. 1 (R). . .Mar. 2 (SI).. .Mar. 8 (C). . .Feb. 27 (Br) 

Green-winged Teal.Mar. 20 (C). . .Mar. 12 (Br) 

Blue-winged Teal.Apr. 25 (S).... May 2 (H). . . Mar. 20 (C). . . Mar. 26 (J).. 


. Mar. 10 (L) 


Feb. 24 (L) 
Feb. 25 (L) 


Shoveller.Apr. 11 (Hu). 

Lesser Scaup.Apr. 27 (S).., 


.Apr. 7 (E) 

. Mar. 29 (E) 


Mar. 20 (C) 
, Mar. 23 (C) 


.Mar. 7 (Mr). .Feb. 25 (1). 


Canvas-back.Mar. 20 (C). 

American Golden-eye (last seen).Apr. 7 (E). 

Bufflehead.Apr. 25 (J). 

Northern Ruddy Duck.Apr. 16 (E). . .Apr. 7 (C). 

Red-breasted Merganser.Apr. 7 (C). 


Northern Turkey Vulture.May 12 (C) 

Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk.May 26 (C) 

Cooper Hawk (migrants).May 26 (C) 


.May 24 (L) 
May 3 (T) 


May 

3 

(To) 

Apr. 

1 

(G) 

Apr. 

3 

(To) 

Mar. 

29 

(To) 

Apr. 
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Mar. 
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Apr. 
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(G) 
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(Cl) 
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(To) 

Mar. 

13 

(G) 
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23 

(To) 

.Mar. 
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(To) 

.Apr. 
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(W) 

.Apr. 
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(G) 

. Mar. 
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(W) 

. Mar. 

17 

(W) 

. Mar. 

8 

(W) 

.Apr. 

5 

(W) 

.Mar. 

4 

(G) 

.Apr. 

3 

(To) 

.Apr. 

5 

(W) 

.Mar. 

29 

(Cl) 

. Mar. 

8 

(W) 

. Mar. 

3 

(To) 

. May 

26 

(G) 
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Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.). 

Krider Red-tailed Hawk. 

Harlan Hawk. 

Northern Broad-winged Hawk. . 

Swainson Hawk. 

Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk 
American Rough-legged Hawk . . 

Bald Eagle (subsp.). 

Marsh Hawk. 

American Osprey. 

Prairie Falcon. 

American Duck Hawk. 

Pigeon Hawk (subsp.). 

Richardson Pigeon Hawk. 

Sparrow Hawk (subsp.). 

Desert Sparrow Hawk. 

Whooping Crane. 

Brown Crane (subsp.). 

Northern American Coot. 

Piping Plover. 

Semipalmated Plover. 

Northern Killdeer. 

Black-bellied Plover. 

American Woodcock. 

Wilson Snipe. 

Long-billed Curlew (subsp.). 

Upland Plover. 

Spotted Sandpiper. 

Solitary Sandpiper (subsp.). 

Western Willet. 

Greater Yellow-legs. 

Lesser Yellow-legs. 

Pectoral Sandpiper . 

*At Platte River, near Ashland. 
**At Overton. 


OMAHA 

.Apr. 7(E). 


FAIRBURY 

.May 12 (C) 


RED CLOUD 


NO. PLATTE- 
STAPLETON 


.May 10 (OC) 

Apr. 27 (S).Apr. 12 (J) 


Apr. 25 (S)* 


May 10 (OC). .Jan. 1(C) 


Feb. 23 (R). . . Mar. 3 (H). . . Feb. 16 (C). 


Mar. 15 (Ha).Mar. 20 (C) 

Apr. 27 (S)... .Mar. 22 (E). . .Mar. 26 (C) 


Mar. 5 (Wi). . Mar. 7 (SI)... Feb. 28(C). 


Apr. 27 (S)... .Apr. 26 (M).. 


■ July 7 (C) 
Jan. 15 (C) 


.Apr. 26 (E). . .Apr. 19 (C) 

.Apr. 17 (C) 

Apr. 27 (S).May 2(C). 

.May 2 (C) 

Apr. 27 (S).. . .Apr. 26 (M). . .Apr. 19 (C) 
Apr. 27 (S).Apr. 16 (C) 


. Mar. 

13 

(Br) . 

. May 

3 

(T). 

. . Mar. 

29 

(Cl) 






..Jan. 

9 

(G) 




.Feb. 

11 

(L) 




.Apr. 

12 

(J)... 

.Apr. 

25 

(L) . 

. . Mar. 

15 

(W) 




. May 

10 

(T) 







Jan. 

1 

(L). 

..Jan. 

1 

(G) 







. . Feb. 

29 

(La) 

Mar. 

1 

(Br) . 




. .Jan. 

1 

(G) 




Jan. 

8 

(L) . 

. . Mar. 

25 

(W) 

. May 

9 

(BC) 













. . Apr. 

7 

(W) 







..Jan. 

1 

(G) 

. Mar. 

1 

(Br) . 

. Mar. 

8 

(L) . 

..Jan. 

21 

(G) 





..Jan. 

7 

(Cl) 

. Mar. 

31 

(Ln )*< 







.Mar. 

22 

(J)... 

. Mar. 

23 

(L). 

. . Mar. 

7 

(W) 

.Apr. 

12 

(J)... 

.Apr. 

12 

(T). 

. .Mar. 

29 

(G) 

.Apr. 

22 

(01) 







. Apr. 

23 

(Br) 







. Mar. 

6 

(St).. 

. Mar. 

3 

(T). 

. .Mar. 

7 

(W) 






. . May 

16 

(G) 

.Apr. 

13 

(Mo). 

. May 

10 

(T). 

. .Apr. 

24 

(G) 







. . Apr. 

11 

(La) 




.Apr. 

30 

(L). 

. . May 

2 

(Cl) 
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28 

(J).. • 




. . Apr. 

20 

(W) 

.Apr. 

20 

(J)..• 

. May 
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(L). 

. . May 

18 

(G) 

.Apr. 

27 

(J)... 

. May 

10 

(T). 

. .Apr. 

24 

(W) 




. May 

10 

(T). 

. .Apr) 

18 

(To) 

. Mar. 

22 

(J)... 

. May 

3 

(T). 

. .Apr. 

5 

(Cl) 

. Mar. 

20 

(J)... 




. . May 

16 

(S) 
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RED CLOUD 


NO. PLATTE- 
STAPLETON 


Mar. 


White-rumped Sandpiper. 

Baird Sandpiper.Apr. 11 (Hu).Apr. 28 (C) 

Least Sandpiper.Apr. 28 (C). 

Dowitcher (subsp.).July 9 (C).. .Apr. 

Stilt Sandpiper.May 

Semipalmated Sandpiper.Apr. 28 (C). . . Apr. 

Marbled Godwit.Apr. 

Sanderling.May 4 (C) 

Avocet.Apr. 27 (S).Apr. 

Wilson Phalarope.May 12 (C). . .Apr. 

Northern Phalarope. 

American Herring Gull.Mar. 14 (E).Mar. 

Ring-billed Gull.Mar. 

Franklin Gull..Apr. 25 (S)... .Apr. 30 (H).. .Apr. 20 (C). . .Apr. 

Bonaparte Gull.May 

Forster Tern.. . May 

American Black Tern.May 12 (C). . . May 

Western Mourning Dove.Mar. 18 (S). ... Mar. 21 (E). . . Mar. 21 (C) . . . Mar. 

Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo.May 15 (S)... . May 28 (H). . . May 12 (C). . . May 

Black-billed Cuckoo.May 31 (Wi).May 20 (C). 

American Barn Owl.May 12 (C). 

Western (?) Great Horned Owl. 

Snowy Owl. 

Western Burrowing Owl.Apr. 30 (C). . .May 

Northern Short-eared Owl.Feb. 

Nighthawk (subsp.).May 10 (S).May 7 (C). . .May 

Chimney Swift.Apr. 30 (Wi). .May 1 (M).. .May 2 (C) 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird.May 30 (C) 

Eastern Belted Kingfisher.Feb. 15 (C) 

Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker. . . .Mar. 23 (S) . . .Jan. 1 (E). . .Feb. 28 (C) 

Common Red-shafted Flicker (migrants).Mar. 8 (C) 

Red-bellied Woodpecker.May 12 (C) 

Red-headed Woodpecker.May 1 (S). . .May 2 (H). . .May 12 (C) 

Eastern Kingbird.May 2 (S)... .May 3 (SI) . .Apr. 30 (C) 

Arkansas Kingbird.Apr. 30 (Wi)--May 2 (SI)... May 1 (C) 


26 (Yo) 

16 (Sy) . 
23 (Br) 


22 (J).. . 

14 (B). . 

15 (J)... 
22 (J)... 

3 (Sy).. 
3 (Sy). 
8 (Mh) 

16 (Tm) 


May 10 (T). 
May 12 (T) 


May 

May 

.Apr. 

. Mar. 
.Jan. 

.Apr. 

. May 
.Apr. 


16 (J).. 
1 (He) 
9 (BC) 

1 (J) 

2 (P) •• 
12 (J).. 

7 (Jo). 

27 (J).. 

30 (01) 

1 (J)-- 

30 (Mn) 


Apr. 10 (L) 
May 10 (T) 


Apr. 28 (L). 
Mar. 12 (T) 
May 17 (T) 
May 15 (L) 


Mar. 29 (L) 

May' Y(L) 

May 14 (L) 

May 9 (T) 
Apr. 9 (L) 
Mar. 6 (L) 


May 1 (T). 
Apr. 25 (L). 
Apr. 28 (T) 
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16 

(S) 

.Apr. 

13 

(G) 

.Apr. 

12 

(W) 

. May 

10 

(G) 
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16 

(G) 
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20 

(W) 

.Apr. 

23 

(Cl) 

.Apr. 

28 

(G) 

Feb. 

26 

(Cl) 
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25 

(Cl) 

.Apr. 

20 

(G) 

. May 

15 

(Cl) 
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9 

(W) 

. Mar. 

15 

(Me) 

.May 

22 

(To) 
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16 

(W) 

. Jan. 

5 

(To) 
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(Vy) 
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(To) 
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17 
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. May 
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(G) 

Jan. 
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(To) 

.Jan. 
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(To) 
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(To) 

. May 

7 

(Cl) 

. May 
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(To) 

. May 
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(To) 
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LINCOLN OMAHA 

Northern Crested Flycatcher.May 3 (OC). 

Eastern Phoebe.Mar. 29 (Wi). .Mar. 22 (SI).. 

Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe. 

Acadian Flycatcher.May 10 (OC) 

Alder Traill Flycatcher.May 1 (Wi). .May 10 (H) .. 

Least Flycatcher.May 10 (OC). 

Eastern Wood Peewee.May 28 (H)* 

Hoyt Horned Lark. 

Tree Swallow.May 2 (E). . 

Common Bank Swallow.May 2 (E) . . 

Rough-winged Swallow.May 2 (E). . 

Barn Swallow.Apr. 27 (S). .. .May 2 (E) . . 

Eastern Cliff Swallow. 

Northern Purple Martin.Mar. 23 (R). . . Mar. 25 (E). . 

Northern Blue Jay.Jan. 1 (S)_Jan. 16 (Sc).. 

American Magpie.Jan. 1 (Hu). 

Pinon Jay (last seen). 

Eastern Brown Creeper (last seen)... May 2 (S)... .Jan. 1 (E). . 

Red-breasted Nuthatch.Apr. 28 (S)... .Jan. 1(E).. 

Western House Wren.Apr. 15 (Wi). .Apr. 14 (E). . 

Eastern Carolina Wren. 

Long-billed Marsh Wren (subsp.).May 31 (H). . 

Common Rock Wren. 

Mockingbird (subsp.).May 3 (Wi). .Apr. 30 (Sc).. 

Catbird.May 9 (SI).. 

Brown Thrasher.Apr. 20 (Wh).Apr. 25(E).. 

Palmer Curve-billed Thrasher. 

Eastern Robin.Feb. 15 (R). . .Feb. 28 (E). . 

Wood Thrush.May 12 (S)... .May 2 (E). . 

Hermit Thrush (subsp.).Apr. 12 (M).. 

Olive-backed Swainson Thrush.May 3 (M).. 

Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush.May 28 (Wi). 

Veery (subsp.). 

Eastern Common B luebird.Mar 2 (Wi).. . Mar. 2 (H). . 

*At Nebraska City. 


FAIRBURY 

May 10 (C) 
Apr. 20 (C) 


May 20 (C) 
May 1 (C) 
May 10 (C) 
May 12 (C) 


Apr. 5 (C) 
Feb. 15 (C) 
Mar. 20 (C). 
Feb. 28 (C) 
Feb. 2 (C) 


Apr. 16 (C) 
Feb. 18 (C) 


Apr. 20 (C) 
May 1 (C) 
Apr. 20 (C). 


Jan. 21 (C) 
May 16 (C) 


May 3 (C) 
jam ' 3 (C) 


HASTINGS RED CLOUD 

May 1 (J)... . May 1 (L). 
Mar. 21 (J).. . . Mar. 26 (L) 
Mar. 20 (J). 


May 11 (T). 
May 6 (L) 


May 3 (Sy) 


.Jan. 1 (L) 

May 3 (Rw). 

May 3 (Sy). 

Apr. 13 (Mo). .Apr. 28 (L) 
Apr. 24 (J). . . .Apr. 30 (L) 
.Apr. 28 (L) 
.Apr. 28 (T) 
.Apr. 20 (T) . 


Apr. 20 (J). 
Jan. 27 (J). 


.Jan. 13 (L) 

Apr. 15 (Rw). 

Apr. 13 (Re) .Apr. 23 (T) 


Apr. 19 (A). 
May 8 (Rw) 
Apr. 19 (Mn) 


.Apr. 29 (T) 
. May 2 (T) 
.Apr. 24 (L) 


Feb. 29 (T) 
May 12 (T) 


Jan. 31 (Yo) 

May 3 (Sy) 

Apr. 18 (Jo). 

Apr. 30 (Tm) .Apr. 29 (T) 

May 3 (01) .May 3 (T) 

.May 9 (T) 

Mar. 3 (Mi). . Mar. 8 (L) 


NO. PLATTE- 
STAPLETON 

.May 16 (To) 
. Mar. 17 (W) 
.Apr. 13 (W) 

.May 16. (W) 

. May 14 (To) 

.Jan. 30 (G) 
.Apr. 19 (To) 
.May 2 (G) 
.Apr. 29 (Cl) 
.Apr. 22 (W) 

. May 8 (G) 

. May 24 (To) 
.Jan. 19 (Cl) 
.Jan. 1 (To) 

.Apr. 16 (G) 
.Jan. 1 (To) 
.Apr. 24 (W) 

.May 2 (Cl) 
.Apr. 25 (G) 
.May 4 (W) 
.May 5 (W) 
.Apr. 30 (To) 
.Apr. 19 (W) 
.Feb. 23 (To) 
.May 16 (To) 

. May 1 (G) 
.Apr. 20 (W) 
.May 12 (W) 
.May 23 (G) 

. Mar. 22 (To) 
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LINCOLN 


OMAHA 


FAIRBURY 


HASTINGS 


RED CLOUD 


NO. PLATTE- 
STAPLETON 


Mountain Bluebird.Mar. 5 (BC).Feb. 

Townsend Solitaire.Jan. 

Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcatcher.May 31 (H). . .May 12 (C) 

Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet. . . .Mar. 15 (Wi). .Jan. 1 (E). . .Jan. 6 (C). . .Mar. 26 (J).. . .Mar. 17 (T). . .Mar. 

Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet.Apr. 19 (HI).Apr. 14 (C). . .Apr. 15 (J).Apr. 

American Common Pipit. Mar. 20 (Jo) 

Cedar Waxwing.Mar. 14 (Wi).May 17 (Rw).Apr. 

Northern Shrike (subsp.).Jan. 12 (J).Feb. 

Loggerhead Shrike (subsp.) (migrants).Mar. 22 (SI).. .Feb. 18 (C).Mar. 28 (L) . . .Mar. 

European Starling.Apr. 8(S)....Apr. (SI).Feb. 15 (Ri) 

Northern Bell Vireo.May 10 (H). . . May 12 (C) . . . May 9 (BC). . May 6 (T) . . . May 

Yellow-throated Vireo.May 10 (OC).May 

Blue-headed Solitary Vireo.May 

Red-eyed Vireo.May 12 (C). . . May 9 (BC).May 

Warbling Vireo (subsp.).May 4 (S)... . May 3 (M)... Apr. 30 (C) . . . May 4 (St).. . Apr. 25 (L) ... Apr. 

Black and White Warbler.May 2 (E). . .May 12 (C). . .Apr. 30 (J).. . .May 9 (L) 

Prothonotary Warbler.Apr. 28 (T) 

Tennessee Warbler.Apr. 30 (Wi). .May 2 (E). . .May 1 (C). . .May 9 (BC). .May 2 (T) 

Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler... .Apr. 30 (Wi). .May 2 (E). . .May 7 (C). . .Apr. 24 (J).. . .Apr. 25 (L) 

Eastern Nashville Warbler.May 8 (Wi).May 

Yellow Warbler (subsp.).May 4 (S)... .Apr. 29 (H).. .May 9 (C). . .Apr. 29 (Jo).. .May 6 (T). . .Apr. 

Magnolia Warbler.May 12 (C) 

Eastern Myrtle Warbler.Apr. 24 (Wi). .Apr. 19 (M).. .May 12 (C). . .Apr. 12 (J).. . .Apr. 28 (L) 

Northern Audubon Warbler.Apr. 28 (T) 

Blackburnian Warbler.May 26 (C) 

Chestnut-sided Warbler.Apr. 

Black-poll Warbler.May 10 (M).. .May 12 (C) . . .May 3 (Sy).May 

Western Palm Warbler.May 9 (BC) 

Ovenbird.. . .May 6 (Sm). .May 10 (OC).May 9 (BC).May 

Grinnell Common Water-Thrush. . . .Apr. 30 (Wi).May 12 (C).May 10 (T) 

Louisiana Water-Thrush.May 29 (Wi). .May 4 (M).May 9 (T) 

Kentucky Warbler.May 10 (OC) 

Mourning Warbler.May 11 (T) 

Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.). .. .May 3 (Wi). .May 10 (OC). .May 1 (C). . .Apr. 30 (J).. . .Apr. 30 (L) 

Chat (subsp.).May 10 (OC). .May 12 (C).May 9 (L) 


. May 

.Apr. 

. Apr. 


Apr. 

.Apr. 


Apr. 

. May 


17 (W) 

1 (G) 

27 (W) 
13 (G) 

5 (Cl) 
23 (To) 
25 (Cl) 

16 (To) 
13 (W) 
13 (W) 
15 (G) 

23 (W) 

7 (G) 

28 (Cl) 

24 (G) 

1 (G) 

25 (W) 

13 (G) 
21 (G) 

25 (W) 

10 (G) 

11 (G) 


24 (G) 
16 (To) 
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Wilson Pileolated Warbler. 

American Redstart.May 26 (Wi). .May 10 (OC). .May 12 (C). 

Bobolink.May 6(C). 

Eastern Common Meadowlark.Mar. 3 (Wi). .Mar. 14 (E) . . .Apr. 18 (C). 

Western Meadowlark.Jan. 16 (Wa). .Mar. 14 (H). . .Feb. 20 (C) . 

Yellow-headed Blackbird.Apr. 25 (S)... .Apr. 25 (E). . .Apr. 18 (C). 

Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.).Apr. 16 (Wi). .Mar. 14 (E). . .Mar. 17 (C) . 

Orchard Oriole.May 14 (C). 

Baltimore Oriole.May 1 (Ga) . .May 3 (M). . .May 1 (C) . 

Bullock Oriole. 

Rusty Blackbird. 

Brewer Blackbird. 

Bronzed Grackle.Mar. 22 (S).. . . Mar. 12 (E) . . . Mar. 28 (C) . 

Cowbird (subsp.).Apr. 25 (S)_Mar. 21 (H). . .Mar. 10 (C). 

Scarlet Tanager.May 10 (OC). .May 12 (C) . 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak.Apr. 30 (R). . .May 4 (M).. .May 1 (C) . 

Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak.May 15 (C). 

Western Blue Grosbeak.May 26 (C). 

Indigo Bunting.May 10 (M). 

Lazuli Bunting. 

Dickcissel.May 27 (Hu). . May 3 (S1). . . May 12 (C j. 

Pine Grosbeak (subsp.). 

Eastern Purple Finch.Jan. 9 (Sc) 

Common Redpoll. 

Northern Pine Siskin.Jan. 9 (Sc). 

American Goldfinch (subsp.).Feb. 2 (S). .. .Jan. 1 (E). . .Jan. 6 (C). 

Red Crossbill (subsp.).Mar. 17 (S)... .Jan. 1 (E). 

Red-eyed Eastern Towhee.May 28 (Gi).. .Mar. 29 (M).. .Feb. 18 (C). 

Arctic Spotted Towhee.Apr. 19 (Wi).Apr. 30 (C) 

Lark Bunting. 

Savannah Sparrow (subsp.).Apr. 20 (C). 

Western Grasshopper Sparrow.May 3 (M).. .Apr. 20 (C) . 

Leconte Sparrow. 

Vesper Sparrow (subsp.).Apr. 21 (E) . . .Mar. 20 (C). 

Lark Sparrow (subsp.).May 24 (H). . . May 1 (C). 


May 

May 

May 

May 


Apr. 

Mar. 

May 

Apr. 


’INGS RED CLOUD 

9 (BC) 

9 (BC). .May 11 (L). 
9 (BC). .May 15 (L). 

9 (BC). 

.Mar. 1 (T) 

22 (01) .Apr. 21 (L). 

6 (St)...Mar. 8 (T) 

7 (Mo)..May 3 (T) 
30 (Wt). . May 3 (T) 


NO. PLATTE- 
STAPLETON 


Apr. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

Apr. 

May 


May 

May 

Mar. 


.Mar. 6 (L). 

29 (St). 

20 (Ma). .Mar. 14 (T) 
18 (Br) . .Apr. 24 (E) 
9 (BC). 

4 (Wt). . May 2 (L) 

29 (Sy) . .Apr. 30 (L), 
17 (J).... May 6 (L). 
.May 24 (T) 

5 (St). 

9 (BC). .Apr. 30 (L). 
7 (Mr). 


.Jan. 1 (L) 

Feb. 23 (J).. . .Mar. 2 (T) 

.Jan. 1 (L) 

25 (Mh). 

27 (J). . . .Apr. 27 (L) 
15 (J). . . .Apr. 22 (L) 

.May 6 (T) 

24 (J). 

17 (St).. .Apr. 29 (T) 

.Apr. 28 (T) 

14 (J).. . .Mar. 29 (L) 

25 (J). . . .Apr. 29 (L) 


Jan. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


Apr. 

May 


Apr. 

Apr. 


.May 

12 

(G) 

. May 

12 

(La) 

. Mar. 

20 

(G) 

.Jan. 

20 

(G) 

. Apr. 

17 

(G) 

.Jan. 

1 

(G) 

. May 

14 

(G) 

. May 

5 

(To) 


14 

(W) 

.Jan. 

1 

(G) 

. Apr. 

15 

(G) 

.Mar. 

25 

(G) 

.Apr. 

18 

(To) 

. May 

16 

(To) 

May 

4 

(To) 

. May 

4 

(W) 

.May 

15 

(W) 

.May 

12 

(W) 

. May 

16 

(To) 


7 

(W) 

.Jan. 

1 

(To) 

. Mar. 

29 

(Cl) 

.Jan. 

1 

(To) 

.Feb. 

25 

(W) 

.Apr. 

21 

(W) 

. May 

3 

(G) 

.Apr. 

23 

(Cl) 

.Apr. 

23 

(G) 

. Apr. 

16 

(G) 

.Apr. 

21 

(W) 
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Eastern Slate-colored Junco. 

Shufeldt Oregon Junco. 

Pink-sided Junco. 

Gray-headed Junco. 

Tree Sparrow (subsp.). 

Eastern Chipping Sparrow. 

Clay-colored Sparrow. 

Field Sparrow (subsp.). 

Harris Sparrow. 

Eastern White-crowned Sparrow 

Gambel Sparrow. 

White-throated Sparrow. 

Eastern Fox Sparrow. 

Common Lincoln Sparrow. 

Swamp Sparrow. 

Song Sparrow (subsp.). 

McCown Longspur. 

Lapland Longspur (subsp.). 

Chestnut-collared Longspur. 


NO. PLATTE- 

LINCOLN OMAHA FAIRBURY HASTINGS RED CLOUD STAPLETON 


Jan. 1 (S)... .Jan. 1(E). ..Jan. 1 (C) . . . Jan. 10 (0 1) .Jan. 1 (L) . . .Jan. 1(G) 

Feb. 22 (S).Jan. 10 (01) .Jan. 1 (L) . . .Jan. 1 (G) 

.Apr. 13 (Mo).Feb. 26 (W) 

.Mar. 29 (To) 

.Jan. 1 (E).Jan. 1 (L) ...Jan. 1 (G) 

. Mar. 18 (S). . . . Apr. 19 (M).. . Apr. 26(C)... Apr. 27 (01) .. Mar. 19 (L) . . . Apr. 16 (W) 

May 1 (S). .. .Apr. 30 (H). . .May 12 (C). . .Apr. 29 (J).. . .Apr. 29 (T) . . .Apr. 16 (W) 

.Apr. 14 (E). . .Mar. 6 (C). . .Mar. 27 (Jo).Apr. 18 (G) 

Mar. 17 (S). .. .Mar. 21 (E). . .Jan. 1 (C) . . .Jan. 10 (01) .Mar. 5 (L) . . .Apr. 10 (W) 

.Apr. 30 (C). . .Apr. 20 (Sy) . .Apr. 24 (L) . . .Apr. 13 (W) 

.May 2 (S).Apr. 30 (C) . . .Apr. 24 (J). . . .Apr. 24 (L) . . .Apr. 1 (W) 

.Apr. 20 (Wi) . .May 21 (E) . . .Apr. 30 (C) . . .Apr. 13 (Mo). .Apr. 25 (L) . . .Apr. 25 (W) 
.Mar. 8 (M) 

. Apr. 21 (Wi).Apr. 15 (C). . . Apr. 26 (St). . . Apr. 21 (T) . . . May 23 (C1) 

.Apr. 13 (Mo).May 21 (G) 

.Apr. 25 (Wa).. Mar. 15 (M).. .Feb. 28 (C). . .Mar. 6 (St). . .Mar. 27 (L) . . .Mar. 27 (G) 

.Mar. 26 (J) 

.Apr. 13 (Mo). .Jan. 1 (L) . . .Jan. 1 (G) 

.Mar. 22 (J).Mar. 31 (G) 


CT5 

05 


KEY 

The following is the key to the symbols of the names of the persons primarily responsible for the above dates in the 1936 com¬ 
posite bird migration table: A = Mr. A. A. Adams, B =Mr. A. M. Brooking, BC = Brooking Bird Club, Br =Mrs. A. M. Brooking, 
C = Misses Agness and Susie Callaway, C 1 =Mrs. Carl Collister, E =Miss Mary Ellsworth, G =Mr. Earl W. Glandon, Ga = Mr. L. 
M. Gates, Gi=Mr. P. T. Gilbert, H=Mr. L. 0. Horsky, Ha=Mr. Frederick W. Haecker, He= Mrs. C. A. Heartwell, Hl=Mr. 
W. L. Hall, Hn=Miss Carrie Hansen, Hu = Mr. George E. Hudson, J = Mrs. A. H. Jones, Jo = Mrs. A. M. Jones, L = Mr. C. S. 
Ludlow, La = Mr. Myron Lambert, Ln = Mr. Clifford Lanphear, M = Mr. William Marsh, Ma = Mrs. William Madgett, Me = Mr. 
Robert Moore, Mh=Mrs. Dorr Mahoney, Mi=Dr. C. A. Mitchell, Mn = Mrs. Jesse Marian, Mo = Mr. Don Moore, Mr = Mrs. 
E. R. Maunder, 01=Mrs. A. E. Olsen, P = Mrs. R. Peterson, R = Mr. Raymond Roberts, Re = Mrs. J. Roelse, Ri = Mrs. Harvey 
Rickerson, Rw = Misses Zetta and Nelle Rowe, S=Mr. M. H. Swenk, Sc = Rev. Henry Scherer, Sl=Mr. O. L. Stoltenberg, Sm = 
Mrs. George O. Smith, St = Mrs. A. H. Staley, Sy = Miss M. Caryle Sylla, T = Mrs. George Trine, Th = Mr. Wesley Thomas, Tm = 
Mrs. Dwight Thomas, To = Mr. Wilson Tout, Vy = Mr. George Viehmeyer, W = Mr. Harry E. Weakly, Wa=Mr. L. H. Watson, 
Wh=Mr. D. B. Whelan, Wi = Miss Louisa Wilson, Wt = Mrs. R. Watson, and Yo = Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Youngblood. 
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MINUTES OF THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union was held at North Platte, Nebraska, on Friday and Saturday, 
May 15 and 16, 1936. The members of the N. O. U. were the guests of 
the North Platte Bird Club at this meeting. All of the program sessions 
were held in the Pawnee Hotel. Registration, under the able supervision 
of Miss Rebecca Tout, began at 9:30 A. M. on May 15, and by 11:00 A. M., 
fifty-four members and visitors had arrived and registered, permitting 
President L. M. Gates promptly to call the meeting to order and start the 
program at 11:05 A. M. 

At the opening of the meeting, President Gates first appointed the fol¬ 
lowing committees: Auditing, Mr. Harry E. Weakly (Chairman), Mr. 
George 0. Smith and Mrs. George Blinco; Nominating, Mrs. Carl Collister 
(Chairman), Mr. E. W. Glandon and Mrs. L. H. McKillip; Resolutions, 
Mr. A. M. Brooking (Chairman), Mr. George Hudson and Mrs. H. B. 
Allen. The Auditing and Nominating Committees were requested to have 
their reports in readiness at the afternoon business session, and the Resolu¬ 
tions Committee was asked to present its report at the banquet in the 
evening. 

The first paper on the program was “Observations on the Identification 
of Some Species and Subspecies of Nebraska Birds that are Difficult to 
Distinguish,” by Professor M. H. Swenk of the University of Nebraska. 
This talk was illustrated with specimens of bird skins. Among the species 
discussed were the Arkansas and Cassin Kingbirds, Alder Traill and 
Least Flycatchers, Migrant Loggerhead and White-rumped Loggerhead 
Shrikes, Eastern Common and Western Meadowlarks, Clay-colored and 
Brewer Sparrows and Eastern White-crowned and Gambel Sparrows. 
Numerous questions were asked during the progress of this paper, which 
was then thrown open for a general discussion. Professor Swenk also 
exhibited the specimens of Northern Varied Thrush and Palmer Curve¬ 
billed Thrasher, both taken at the Experiment Station grounds near 
North Platte by Mr. Harry E. Weakly, respectively on December 15, 1935, 
and May 2, 1936 (antea, iv, pp. 9-10 and 54), which formed the basis 
for two remarkable new additions to the Nebraska bird list. Mr. Weakly 
was called on to tell in detail about the Palmer Curve-billed Thrashers, 
which he very accommodatingly did. The noon hour having arrived, ad¬ 
journment was made until 1:30 P. M. 

Promptly at 1:30 P. M., with fifty-three members and visitors in the 
room, President Gates again called the meeting to order, and the program 
was continued. The next paper was entitled “The 1935 Fall Migration at 
the Washington Monument,” by Mr. Robert Overing, formerly of Red 
Cloud and Omaha, but now of Landover, Maryland. This paper was read 
by the Secretary and provoked considerable discussion. The Secretary 
announced that Mr. Overing had submitted this paper to the General 
Notes column of the Wilson Bulletin for publication. 

At 1:45 P. M., Mr. A. M. Brooking passed around a dozen or more water- 
color paintings of birds by Claremont Pritchard of Juniata, Adams 
County, a twenty-year-old lad who has taken quite an interest in birds 
and the painting of them. These paintings elicited considerable favorable 
comment. At 1:50 P. M., Mr. Wilson Tout read a paper on “The Bird 
Life of Lincoln County,” at the conclusion of which the interested listeners 
asked Mr. Tout a number of questions. (This paper, in somewhat con¬ 
densed form, constitutes the leading article in the present number of the 
Review.) 

At 2:00 P. M., Mrs. O. W. Ritchey of Maywood presented a short paper 
on “The Young Ornithologists—A 4-H Bird Club,” in which she told about 
the organization, under her leadership, of a 4-H Bird Club at Maywood, 
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Frontier County. Mrs. Ritchey told of the great interest displayed by the 
boys and girls in this club, as well as some of the difficulties encountered 
and overcome by them, and predicted a very useful future for this type 
of bird study among our young people. 

At 2:10 P. M., the next paper, on “Bird Work with Young People at 
Minden,” was presented by Mr. V. W. Binderup of that city. Mr. Binderup 
said in part: “Working with the children is important. Our children of 
today are confronting a different problem than did our generation. They 
will have more time, more leisure, and more vacation, and this time must 
be occupied to their advantage. Bird study will help make this possible. 
Some time ago, my good friend and fellow-townsman Dr. H. Hapeman 
and I drove out to the Platte River and back, and enroute identified thirty- 
five different kinds of birds. Not long after that one of our fine young 
men, just out of school, drove over the very same territory. When he came 
home I asked him how many birds he had seen and he said not any. With 
such facts before us, and knowing full well that as ‘the twig is bent, so is 
the tree inclined,’ we called a conference of Professor C. L. Jones of the 
Minden Public Schools, County Superintendent Massie, Dr. Hapeman, A1 
Mortensen (the editor of our local paper) and myself, and we decided 
that nature study should be taught more in our public schools. We de¬ 
cided on the sixth, seventh and eighth grades because many of our chil¬ 
dren do not go to high school at all, and also because there are so many 
activities in the high school, in the form of games and plays, as well as 
the studies, that we did not believe our plan would prove very successful 
in the high school. Once we gave a tree to be planted at Old Fort Kearny 
to any school child in the county who would write an essay on trees, and 
229 received passing grades. The trees were planted, and a marker with 
the child’s name was placed at each tree. These trees are now growing 
well. Last year each child who received a passing grade was given a trip 
over the Burlington to Hastings. The people of Hastings gave them a 
trip over the city. They visited the Hastings Municipal Museum, had a 
fine banquet, and all were back by 10:00 P. M. It proved a wonderful 
success, as only two out of the sixty-five children that had passed had 
ever before seen a pullman, a diner, or an observation coach. This year 
each child receiving a passing grade received a hackberry tree to be 
planted at any chosen place, which also proved a splendid success. Next 
year we plan to go on with the work, and to include all of the children in 
the county, and for every child receiving a passing grade we again plan 
to give a trip to Hastings Municipal Museum, where they can see the 
many mounted birds, and other things of interest.” 

The next paper on the program, at 2:30 P. M., was by Mrs. A. M. 
Brooking of Hastings, who discussed “Publications on Birds of Value to 
Libraries of Bird Clubs and Public Libraries.” In the preparation of her 
paper on this subject, Mrs. Brooking utilized the valuable information 
that she had gained through the experience of the Brooking Bird Club 
of Hastings and the Hastings Public Library, as well as other public 
libraries in Nebraska. Her well-presented and valuable suggestions 
elicited a considerable discussion, involving not only field identification 
manuals but general reference books on birds and bird magazines as well. 

The next paper on the program, at 3:00 P. M., was on “Some Bird 
Observations Made in the Southwestern United States During January 
to March of 1936,” by Mrs. H. C. Johnston of Superior. Mrs. Johnston 
told how she and Mr. Johnston left Superior on January 6, for California. 
When they reached Guthrie, Oklahoma, many Eastern Robins were seen. 
The dominant bird thence to El Paso, Texas, was the Desert Horned 
Lark, though many White-rumped Loggerhead Shrikes were seen in 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. Many Western Meadowlarks were 
noted around Las Cruces, and many Red-winged Blackbirds (subsp.) 
around Lordsburg, both in New Mexico. At Casa Grande, Arizona, Gam- 
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bel Sparrows were noted feeding on the berries of the umbrella-trees. The 
principal species observed at the Grand Canyon, Arizona, were the Wood- 
house California Jay, Clark Nutcracker, Rocky Mountain Gambel Chicka¬ 
dee, Black-eared Pygmy Nuthatch and Pink-sided Junco. Entering south¬ 
ern California, at El Centro an abundance of Western Mourning Doves 
was noted. Buffleheads and Northern American Coots were noted at the 
Salton Sea. Road-runners were seen in the Imperial Valley, and 
later also at Pasadena. The Phainopepla was noted just out of Palm 
Springs, and was also seen at Death Valley, where were also identified 
the Red-shafted Flicker, Northern Say Phoebe, Vermilion Flycatcher. 
American Raven and LeConte Thrasher. Both the American White Egret 
and the Brewster Snowy Egret were identified along the San Joaquin 
River. At Monterey Park, where the latter part of January, all of Febru¬ 
ary and most of March was spent, Mrs. Johnston observed a number of 
interesting birds, among which she mentioned the Brandt (?) Cormorant, 
California Brown Pelican, Anna Hummingbird, Red-shafted Flicker, Black 
Phoebe, California Jay, Pacific Coast Bush-tit, Plain Titmouse, Western 
Mockingbird (singing all night and carrying nesting material on Febru¬ 
ary 21), California Thrasher (in March), Western Robin, Hermit Thrush 
(subsp.), Western Golden-crowned Kinglet, Cedar Waxwing (two), Audu¬ 
bon Warbler (subsp.), California Brewer Blackbird, Brown Towhee 
(subsp.), Nuttall White-crowned Sparrow, Golden-crowned Sparrow (nu¬ 
merous toward the last of March) and Song Sparrow (subsp.). Mrs. 
Johnston commented briefly on all of these species in mentioning them 
Her informal discussion of these southwestern birds was much enjoyed 
by all. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Johnston’s paper, an intermission of fifteen 
minutes was taken to enable the listeners to move about a bit and get 
better acquainted. The program was resumed at 3:45 P. M. with a paper 
on “Coloration of Birds,” by Miss Grace Sylla, Art Instructor in the 
Hastings Public Schools. Miss Sylla first discussed the physical basis of 
bird coloration, after which she developed the theme of harmony in color 
combinations as found in birds. She illustrated this discussion with color 
charts and arrangements of color combinations. It was interesting to 
observe how certain simple combinations of differently colored papers 
immediately suggested to all present such birds as the Red-headed Wood¬ 
pecker, Baltimore Oriole, Orchard Oriole, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Black¬ 
headed Grosbeak, Lazuli Bunting, Blue Grosbeak, etc. Miss Sylla’s paper 
was very much enjoyed by everyone present, both as an artistic and in¬ 
formational treat. 

The concluding paper on the program, at 4:30 P. M., was by Dr. George 
E. Hudson of the Department of Zoology of the University of Nebraska, 
on “Leg Muscle Characters as a Basis for the Classification of Birds.” 
Dr. Hudson reported that he had examined representatives of fifteen of 
the twenty North American orders of birds, from a comparative stand¬ 
point, to determine any muscle peculiarities of possible value in classifica¬ 
tion. Examinations were mainly by gross dissection, but celloidin cross 
sections at various levels on the hind limb were also prepared, and some 
of these were projected on the screen through the lantern. Dr. Hudson 
outlined some of his more interesting discoveries, as for example that 
certain auks possess a rudimentary but very definite ambiens muscle, 
though generally in the past thought to lack this muscle; that there are 
many important differences between the leg muscles of the buzzard hawks 
(Buteo) and the falcons (Falco), in which latter group the plantaris 
muscle is powerfully developed; that the owls and goatsuckers differ 
greatly in the musculature of the leg; and that the relationship of the 
flycatchers and swallows is shown in their agreement in lacking the post- 
acetabular portion of the ilio-tibialis muscle, in which respect they differ 
from the other families of perching birds. Dr. Hudson found the gallina- 
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ceous birds to have the most generalized musculature of the pelvic limb, 
and the greatest reduction in number of muscles in the grebes, wood¬ 
peckers and perching birds. Some birds that agreed in possessing the 
same muscles differed greatly in other features of these muscles. Although 
necessarily of a technical nature, Dr. Hudson presented his paper so that 
it was readily understood and its fundamental importance comprehended 
by the average bird student. 

The program having been concluded, President Gates turned the meet¬ 
ing into a business session. Because of the fact that but little time was 
available for the transaction of the necessary business, as usual the 
minutes of the previous annual meeting were approved as printed (antea, 
iii, pp. 125-129) without being read. President Gates and Vice-President 
Mrs. H. C. Johnston both reported briefly for their respective offices, after 
which a report from the Secretary-Treasurer was presented. The follow¬ 
ing paragraphs are summarized, slightly revised, from this report: 

“In July of 1935, the total membership for the year 1935-36 was 119, 
as printed on pages 129-131 of the July, 1935, number of the Review. One 
member, Mr. Herbert S. Mann, of Omaha, was lost by death during the 
year (antea, iv, p. 23). Four members, Mr. Ben L. Cash and Miss Elfie 
Swanson, both formerly of Omaha, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Humphrey, and 
Dr. Mary Price Roberts, formerly of Stapleton and Grand Island, respec¬ 
tively, resigned because of their removal from the state. The following 
twenty members did not renew their memberships for 1936-37: Mr. W. E- 
Brooks of Elgin; Mr. I. R. Alter of Grand Island; Mrs. John Aldrich and 
Miss Carrie Hansen of Hastings; Mrs. Adna Dobson, Mr. L. E. Mumford, 
Miss Ida Robbins, Mr. W. A. Robbins and Mrs. Frank A. Roehl of Lincoln; 
Mrs. A. H. Bivans of North Platte; and Miss Bertha Calvert, Mrs. R. E. 
Chesebrough, Miss Emma Ellsworth, Mrs. Robert Fleming, Mr. Miles 
Greenleaf, Mrs. J. Franklyn Holly, Miss Mayme Philpot, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mervin Ross, Rev. Henry Scherer, and Miss June M. Slocum of Omaha. 
The Superior Public Library was changed from a membership to a sub¬ 
scription. This 21% loss in membership reduced the old membership to 
ninety-three, but this loss was offset by the reinstatement of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyrus A. Black of Kearney (1902), Mrs. C. O. Bruce of Lincoln (1933J, 
Mrs. J. D. Fuller of Hastings (1930), Mr. A. L. Haecker of Lincoln 
(1900), Mrs. C. A. Heartwell of Hastings (1933) and the Inez Houghton 
Audubon Society of Chadron (1917), together with the election of nine 
new members, as mentioned elsewhere in these minutes, thus restoring the 
membership to 108, a net loss of eleven members for the year. 

“On May 1, 1935, the N. O. U. had cash on hand of $93.31, to which was 
added during the fiscal year to May 1, 1936, $83.00 for eighty-three annual 
dues for 1935-36, $71.00 for seventy-one annual dues for 1936-37, $16.00 
for subscriptions to the Review for 1936, $4.00 for advance subscriptions 
to the Review for beyond 1936, $82.35 for publications sold and $8.61 from 
interest on investments, which, together with $202.87 realized from the 
sale of U. S. Treasury Bonds from the investment fund, a profit of $4.28 
on the sale of called Liberty Bonds and a rebate of $2.40 of one-half of 
the balance from the joint N. O. TJ.-I. O. U. meeting at Sioux City, made 
total receipts for the year of $567.82. Of this amount, $60.05 was spent 
for postage, $373.88 for printing the July and October, 1935, and January 
and April, 1936, numbers of the Review, $10.61 for engravings for these 
numbers, $6.00 for envelopes, and $1.15 for bank service charges on checks, 
leaving a balance on hand on May 1, 1936, of $116.13. 

“The four numbers of Volume III of the Nebraska Bird Review, total¬ 
ling 160 pages, were all printed in editions of 300 copies. They cost $456.20 
for printing and $7.46 for engraving, a total of $463.66. The cost per 
copy has varied from twenty-six to fifty-two cents, with an average cost 
of thirty-seven cents. This higher average cost per copy than for Volume 
II is due to the smaller edition. In view of the declining membership, it is 
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intended to curtail costs of publication of the Review for Volume IV by 
standardizing the Review at 100 pages yearly and the edition at 250 
copies.” 

The report of the Auditing Committee was next received. This Com¬ 
mittee stated that the financial statement of the Secretary-Treasurer had 
been examined and found to be correct. On motion, its report was ap¬ 
proved and adopted. The Nominating Committee then reported through 
its Chairman, Mrs. Carl Collister, proposing the following officers for 
1936-37: President—Mrs. H. C. Johnston, Superior; Vice-President— 
Mr. Harry E. Weakly, North Platte; Secretary-Treasurer—Professor 
M. H. Swenk, Lincoln. On motion this report was unanimously approved, 
and the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the society for the 
persons nominated by its Committee. Each of the new officers responded 
briefly. 

Next in order of business was a discussion of the 1937 meeting place. 
Invitations to meet at Hastings, Lincoln and Superior were extended, 
respectively by Mr. A. M. Brooking, Mr. M. H. Swenk and Mrs. H. C. 
Johnston. On motion, the Executive Committee was authorized to con¬ 
sider all of these invitations, and to call the 1937 annual meeting at such 
time and place as it thought most wise as the time for the making of 
arrangements for the next meeting approached. 

The proposal of names and election of new members being next in order 
of regular business, the names of Miss Margaret Range of Omaha, Miss 
Mary Clement of Ord and Mrs. D. B. Burden, Mrs. E. G. Caldwell, Mr. 
Lee Johnston, Mrs. George Kailey, Miss Jessie Kellogg and Mrs. Harvey 
Rickerson all of Red Cloud, all previously approved for 1935-36 member¬ 
ships by the Executive Committee since the last annual meeting, were 
considered and these persons were confirmed in their membership for that 
year. Eight new members for 1936-37 were then elected, as follows: Mrs. 
Cora Van Fleet of Doniphan, Dr. and Mrs. Claude Laird of Ingleside, 
Mrs. Daisy B. Seybolt of Lincoln, Miss Ruth Moon of North Platte, Miss 
A. C. Lawton of Omaha, Mr. R. E. Kendall of Peru, Mr. George Trine of 
Red Cloud, Miss Hilda Coufal of Stapleton, and Miss Mary Alice Slee 
of York. 

The hour of 5:30 P. M. having arrived, the business session was ad¬ 
journed, in order that the members and their guests might reconvene for 
the annual banquet, which was held in the Crystal Room of the Pawnee 
Hotel at 6:30 P. M. There were eighty-five persons in attendance at the 
banquet. Due to the activity of a committee of the North Platte Bird 
Club, the banquet tables were all liberally supplied with garden flowers. 
A string trio, consisting of Miss Helen Bonner, piano, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Guire, cello, and Miss Rebecca Tout, violin, rendered Brahms’ “Hungarian 
Dance” and Tschaikowsky’s “Andante Cantabile” during the banquet, and 
at its conclusion the retiring President, Mr. L. M. Gates, of the State 
Department of Agriculture and Inspection at Lincoln, gave an address on 
“Nebraska as a State for Ornithologists.” Mr. Gates began his discussion 
with a description of the visits to Nebraska of such pioneer ornithologists 
as Thomas Say, Prince Maximilian, J. J. Audubon, Thomas Nuttall and 
J. K. Townsend; he then outlined the contacts of F. V. Hayden, J. G. 
Cooper, and Elliott Coues with Nebraska ornithology, and the later work 
of Samuel Aughey and Lawrence Bruner; and concluded with the organ¬ 
ization of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union at the turn of the century 
and the subsequent contributions of some of its members to national or 
international as well as to local ornithology. 

At the conclusion of President Gates’ address, the report of the Resolu¬ 
tions Committee was called for, and was read by Mr. A. M. Brooking, the 
Chairman of the Committee. The resolutions were as follows: 
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“We, the members of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, assembled 
at North Platte on May 15, 1936, wish to express our great appreciation 
to the officers and members of the North Platte Bird Club, whose work has 
made so successful this thirty-seventh annual session, and especially do 
we thank Mr. Wilson Tout for what he has done in the general supervision 
of the arrangements for this meeting, Miss Rebecca Tout for her help in 
the registration of the members, Mrs. Tout, Mrs. Carl Collister and Miss 
Ruth Moon for the beautiful floral arrangement of the banquet tables, 
and each other member of the Club who has contributed to the success of 
this occasion. We further wish to thank the management of the Pawnee 
Hotel for the many courtesies enjoyed during this meeting. We wish also 
to tender our thanks to our Secretary-Treasurer for his continued efforts 
in promoting the welfare of our organization. And to each contributor to 
our program of the afternoon we desire to express our appreciation and 
indebtedness. 

“In order to further the conservation of bird life, we recommend to those 
responsible that the flood lights on the Washington Monument at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., be turned off during the bird migration seasons, for we de¬ 
plore the tremendous loss of life among our feathered friends that has 
taken place since these lights were installed in 1932. 

“We further recommend that an effort be made to discontinue the late 
spring burning of trash and weeds bordering on irrigation ditches and 
roadways because of the injury done thereby to nesting birds, and suggest 
that a copy of these resolutions be sent to the proper irrigation officials. 

“We are concerned over the fact that our Greater Prairie Chicken and 
Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse are facing extinction as a result of the con¬ 
tinued operation of a number of unfavorable factors, among which may 
be emphasized over-grazing, which destroys the cover of these birds and 
subjects them to the predatory attacks of crows, resulting in a heavy loss 
of eggs and young birds; the attacks on their eggs and young by rodents, 
which are increasing on account of the decimation of our hawks and owls 
by irresponsible shooters; and the killing of the young birds out of season 
by local hunters who persist in disregarding the law. We recommend that 
every effort be made by each individual member of this organization to 
educate the people of Nebraska as to the necessity of establishing large 
areas of cover for the Greater Prairie Chicken and Prairie Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, and as to the value of our economic hawks and owls, and the neces¬ 
sity of obeying the established laws giving protection to bird life. 

“We further recommend that steps be taken to support and increase 
the law enforcement activities of the Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and that the attention of the 
Nebraska Wildlife Federation be drawn to the fact that at the present 
time the enforcement activities of the Federal officials are hampered by 
the existing Nebraska law requiring that a true bill be brought by a grand 
jury before prosecution can be started in case of violations of the Federal 
game laws. 

(signed) Hallie J. Allen 

George E. Hudson 

A. M. Brooking (Chairman)” 

Following the reading of the resolutions, on motion they were unani¬ 
mously adopted. The program of the day was then concluded by the show¬ 
ing of four reels of motion pictures, presented through the courtesy of 
Dr. A. A. Allen of the Department of Ornithology at Cornell University. 
Two of these reels were entitled “Birds of the Finger Lakes Marshes, 
New York,” and gave splendid views of the home life of the Black Tern, 
Pied-billed Grebe, Coot, Florida Gallinule, Least Bittern, Red-winged 
Blackbird, Virginia Rail, Sora, Long-billed Marsh Wren, American Bit¬ 
tern, Marsh Hawk, Short-billed Marsh Wren, Wilson Snipe, Green Heron, 
Alder Flycatcher, Woodcock, Brown Creeper and Pileated Woodpecker. 
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The other two reels were entitled “North with the Birds,” and gave some 
fine views of the bird life of the Hudson Bay region around Churchill, 
including the Willow Ptarmigan, Eastern Horned Lark, Lapland Long- 
spur, Snow Bunting, Gambel Sparrow, Ruddy Turnstone, Northern Phal- 
arope, Wilson Phalarope, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper- 
Stilt Sandpiper, Lesser Yellow-legs, Red-backed Sandpiper, Bonaparte 
Gull, Tree Sparrow, Blackpoll Warbler, Hoary Redpoll, Harris Sparrow, 
Arctic Loon, Arctic Tern, Parasitic Jaeger, Hudsonian Curlew and Golden 
Plover. At the conclusion of the films, which were explained and discussed 
as they were shown by M. H. Swenk, the members expressed their appre¬ 
ciation to Dr. Allen by a vote of thanks for his generosity in making 
possible their showing at North Platte. 

The North Platte meeting was very well attended. Forty-three persons, 
representing twenty-eight N. 0. U. memberships, were present as follows: 
Mesdames Addison Adams, Harry B. Allen, George Back, George Blinco, 
A. M. Brooking, Carl Collister, O. D. Corey, J. D. Fuller, L. M. Gates, 
C. A. Heartwell, Carl Hollman, G. E. Hudson, H. C. Johnston, A. H. Jones, 
L. H. McKillip, E. R. Maunder, F. E. Petersen, O. W. Ritchey, George O. 
Smith, M. H. Swenk, Wilson Tout, Glenn Yiehmeyer and Harry Weakly; 
Misses Mary Ellsworth, Ruth Moon and M. Caryle Sylla; and Messrs. 
Addison Adams, Harry B. Allen, George Back, V. W. Binderup, Cyrus A. 
Black, George Blinco, A. M. Brooking, Carl Collister, 0. D. Corey, L. M. 
Gates, E. W. Glandon, W. J. Himmel, Carl Hollman, L. 0. Horsky, G. E. 
Hudson, George O. Smith, M. H. Swenk, Wilson Tout, Glenn Yiehmeyer 
and Harry Weakly. Others present as guests or visitors included Dr. 
Frank E. Burnham of Arnold, Mr. Dales Hines of Cozad, Mr. Walter W. 
Bennett of the Bureau of Biological Survey, Mr. Earl W. Ladd, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Crescent Lake Bird Sanctuary in Garden County, and 
Mrs. Ladd. Mr. Frank F. Poley of Denver, Colorado, Game Management 
Agent of the Biological Survey, and Mrs. Poley, Mrs. A. M. Jones and 
Miss Grace Sylla of Hastings, Mr. Raymond Roberts of Lincoln, and 
Misses Florence B. Phillips and Rebecca Tout and Messrs. Arthur McCabe 
and J. V. Rornigh of North Platte. 

Myron H. Swenk, Secretary-Treasurer, N. O. U. 


REPORT ON THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL FIELD DAY 
OF THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS ’ UNION 

On Saturday, May 16, the thirty-fourth annual field day of the N. O. U. 
was held. The day was clear and quite warm. The field party, number¬ 
ing some sixty persons, formed into three divisions, under different 
leaders, to visit different points, starts being made at 6:00 A. M. and 7:00 
A. M. One party, under the leadership of Mrs. Collister, visited the heavi¬ 
est available woodland areas along the river near North Platte, a second 
party, under the leadership of Mr. Tout, went up into the sandhills to 
Jackson’s Lake, while the third party, under the leadership of Mr. Weakly, 
visited the Experiment Substation grounds. All parties reassembled at 
11:00 A. M. for luncheon at the Camp Fire Girls cabin, just north of the 
city, as guests of the North Platte Bird Club. The composite list at noon 
numbered 102 birds, to which eleven species were added during the after¬ 
noon on the visit to the large reservoir of the Platte Valley Public Power 
and Irrigation Project. The total list of 113 birds for the day is as fol¬ 
lows: Common Pied-billed Grebe, Treganza (?) Great Blue Heron, 
American Black-crowned Night Heron, American Bittern, Lesser Snow 
Goose (1), Common Mallard, Gadwall, Baldpate, Green-winged Teal, 
Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller, Lesser Scaup, Redhead (1 pair), Swainson 
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Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk (subsp.), Greater Prairie Chicken, 
Bob-white (subsp.), Ring-necked Common Pheasant, Northern American 
Coot, Northern Killdeer, Southern Long-billed Curlew, Upland Plover 
(several pairs), Spotted Sandpiper, Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sand¬ 
piper, White-rumped Sandpiper, Baird Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, Stilt 
Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Wilson Phalarope, Forster Tern, 
American Black Tern, Western Mourning Dove, Western Great Horned 
Owl, Western Burrowing Owl, Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Yel¬ 
low-shafted Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 
Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, 
Northern Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Alder Traill Flycatcher, 
Least Flycatcher, Saskatchewan Horned Lark, Common Bank Swallow, 
Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, Eastern Cliff Swallow, Northern 
Blue Jay, American Magpie, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black-capped 
Chickadee, Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Western House Wren, 
Common Rock Wren, Western Mockingbird, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, 
Eastern Robin, Wood Thrush, Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, Northern 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, Willow Thrush, Eastern Common Bluebird, Cedar 
Waxwing, Loggerhead Shrike (subsp.), Northern Bell Vireo, Blue-headed 
Solitary Vireo (1), Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo (subsp.), Black and 
White Warbler, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Maryland 
Yellow-throat (subsp.), Long-tailed Chat, American Redstart, English 
House Sparrow, Bobolink, Eastern Common Meadowlark, Western Meadow¬ 
lark, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Thick-billed Red-winged Blackbird, Orchard 
Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bullock Oriole, Brewer Blackbird, Bronzed 
Grackle, Cowbird (subsp.), Scarlet Tanager, Eastern Cardinal, Rocky 
Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak, Western Blue Grosbeak, Indigo Bunt¬ 
ing, Lazuli Bunting, Dickcissel, Northern Pine Siskin, American Goldfinch 
(subsp.), Arctic Spotted Towhee, Lark Bunting, Western Grasshopper 
Sparrow, Western Vesper Sparrow, Western Lark Sparrow, Eastern 
Chipping Sparrow, Clay-colored Sparrow, Western Field Sparrow, Gambel 
Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow and Song Sparrow (subsp.). 


MEMBERSHIP ROLL OF THE NEBRASKA 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


*Bruner, Prof. Lawrence, 3033 Deakin Street, Berkeley, California. . . 1900 
Grinnell, Dr. Joseph, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of 

California, Berkeley, California.1932 

Hole, Mrs. H. F., 1610 Ivy Street, Crete, Nebraska.1919 

Loveland, Mrs. G. A., River Road, Norwich, Vermont.1901 

Niedrach, Mr. Robert J., Colorado Museum of Natural History, 

Denver, Colorado.1932 

Oberholser, Dr. H. C., 2805 18th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C... .1924 

Stephens, Dr. T. C., Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa.1911 

Zimmer, Mr. John T., American Museum of Natural History, Cen¬ 
tral Park, New York, New York.1907 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 

Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Addison, 1812 West 4th Street, Hastings, Ne¬ 
braska .1927 

Allen, Mrs. Harry B., Route 4, Cozad, Nebraska.1933 


* Charter Member. 
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Anderson, Mr. Dana, St. Edward Nebraska.1933 

Anderson, Mrs. Dana, St. Edward, Nebraska.1934 

Appleget, Mrs. Willard D., 1314 North 9th Street, Beatrice, Ne¬ 
braska .1933 

Back, Mr. George, Gothenburg, Nebraska.1934 

Baldrige, Mr. Joseph, 141 North 3Sth Street, Omaha, Nebraska. .. .1932 

Beed, Mr. Watson E., Lineville, Iowa.1933 

Binderup, Mr. V. W., Minden, Nebraska.1929 

Black, Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus A., 1404 Tenth Avenue, Kearney, Ne¬ 
braska .1902 

Blinco, Mr. George, 411 Morehead Street, Chadron, Nebraska.1933 

Bl'.nco, Mrs. George, 411 Morehead Street, Chadron, Nebraska.1919 

Bozell, Mr. Leo, 510 Electric Building. Omaha, Nebraska.1935 

Brookings, Mr. and Mrs. A. M., 622 East 7th Street, Hastings Ne¬ 
braska .1918 

Brooking Bird Club, A. M. Brooking, Librarian, Hastings Museum, 

Hastings, Nebraska .1933 

Bruce, Mrs. C. O., 3008 O Street, Lincoln. Nebraska.1933 

Button, Mrs. Lily Ruegg, 616 West 8th Street, Fremont, Nebraska. .1915 
Callaway, Misses Susie and Agness, R, F. D. No. 3, Fairbury, Ne¬ 
braska .1925 

Chapman, Mrs, Glen, Aurora, Nebraska.1927 

Collister. Mrs. Carl, North Platte, Nebraska.1934 

Corey, Mr. O. D., 3040 Georgian Court, Lincoln, Nebraska.1925 

Corey, Mrs. O. D., 3040 Georgian Court, Lincoln, Nebraska.1921 

Coufal, Miss Hilda, Stapleton, Nebraska.1936 

Day, Mr. Fred I., 210 East Sixth Street, Superior, Nebraska.1933 

Day, Mrs. George L., 631 Kansas Avenue, Superior, Nebraska.1923 

Day, Miss Marian, 631 Kansas Avenue, Superior, Nebraska.1932 

Denise, Rev. Larimore C., 2020 Spencer Street, Omaha Nebraska. . .1928 

Eastman, Mr. Fred, 2628 Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1925 

Ellsworth, Miss Mary, 5104 Izard Street, Omaha, Nebraska.19l7 

Fuller, Mrs. J. D., 609 North Denver Avenue, Hastings, Nebraska. . .1930 
Gates, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy M., 5234 Adams Street, Lincoln, Ne¬ 
braska .1913 

Gifford, Dr. Harold 1620 Medical Arts Building, Omaha, Nebraska. .1930 

Glandon, Mr. and Mrs Earl W., Stapleton, Nebraska.1933 

Goodell. Mrs. R. M., Staplehurst, Nebraska.1935 

Griffin, Mrs. Rosalind M., Hardy, Nebraska.1924 

*Haecker, Mr. A. L., 503 South 26th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska.1900 

Hart, Mr. Charles K., Prosser, Nebraska.1921 

Hart, Mrs. Charles K., Prosser, Nebraska.1925 

Hauke, Mr. Harold A., Custer, South Dakota.1933 

Heartwell, Mrs. C. A., 1401 North Elm Avenue, Hastings, Nebraska. 1933 

Heineman, Mrs. Paul T., Plattsmouth, Nebraska.1933 

Hilton, Dr. David C., 305 Richards Block, Lincoln, Nebraska.1909 

Himmel, Prof. Walter J., Bessey Hall 309, University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, Nebraska.1933 

Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. O. J., 4206 Touzalin Avenue, Lincoln, Ne- 

br2>skdi • ♦ • , 1933 

Hollman, Mr. and Mrs. Carl, 1106 W. 5th Street, North Platte, Ne¬ 
braska .1934 

Holly, Miss Bertha, 922 Sixth Street, Fairbury, Nebraska.1927 

Horsky, Mr. and Mrs. L. O., 5952 Franklin Street, Omaha, Ne¬ 


braska 


1910 


Hudson, Mr. George E., Bessey Hall 223, University of Nebraska, 


Lincoln, Nebraska.1933 

Hudson, Mrs. Lulu Kortz, Simeon, Nebraska.1919 

Inez Houghton Audubon Society, Chadron, Nebraska.1917 

Johnston, Mrs. H. C., 856 Idaho Street, Superior, Nebraska.1919 
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Jones, Mrs. A. H., 1114 North Denver Street, Hastings, Nebraska. . .1924 


Jones, Mr. Harold C., The Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia.1933 

Kendall, Mr. R. E., Woods Brothers Construction Company, Peru, 

Nebraska .1936 

Krohn, Miss Bertha, 1837 C Street, Lincoln, Nebraska.1933 

Laird, Dr. and Mrs. Claude, Inglsside, Nebraska.1936 

Larson, Mr. Martin E., 3320 Burt Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1925 

Lawton, Miss A. C., 3316 Burt Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1936 

Lionberger, Mrs. Earle L., 537 Kansas Avenue, Superior, Nebraska. .1925 

Ludlow, Mr. Charles S., R. R No. 2, Red Cloud, Nebraska.1912 

McCreary, Mr. Otto, Agricultural Hall, University of Wyoming, 

Laramie, Wyoming.1930 

McGill University Library, 3459 McTavish Street, Montreal, Quebec, 

Canada .1929 

McKillip, Mrs. L. H., 149 North 15th Street, Seward, Nebraska.1919 

Marsh, Mr. William, 4157 Davenport Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1933 

Marshall, Mr. D. B., 5211 Jackson Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1934 

Mauck, Miss Ruth M., Box No. 7, Nelson, Nebraska.1933 

Maunder, Mrs. Ei R.'and Miss Vera, 818 Ash Avenue, Hastings, Ne¬ 
braska . 1933 

Mendell, Mrs. Josephine Day, Superior, Nebraska.1935 

Mitchell, Dr. C. A., 2024 Emmet Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1926 

Moon, Miss Ruth, North Platte, Nebraska.1936 

Moser, Dr. R. Allyn, Medical Arts Building, Omaha, Nebraska.1935 

Nason, Miss Helen, 745 North 57th Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska.1933 

Omaha Public Library, Miss Blanche Hammond, Librarian, Omaha, 

Nebraska . 1907 

Overing, Mr. Robert, Landover, Maryland.1928 

Peterson, Mrs. F. E., Stapleton, Nebraska. 1935 

Richardson, Mrs. Charles, Fairbury, Nebraska..1924 

Ritchey, Mrs. O. W., Maywood, Nebraska.. .1933 

Rooney, Miss Elizabeth, 2802 Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1915 

St. Martin, Miss Mary, 244 Chestnut Street, Wahoo, Nebraska.1920 

Schoular, Mrs. George, 945 Commercial Avenue, Superior, Ne¬ 
braska .1935 

Seybolt, Mrs. Daisy B., 2828 Cedar Street, Lincoln, Nebraska.1936 

Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. Addison E., 1319 South 23rd Street, Lincoln, 

Nebraska .1904 

Slee, Miss Mary Alice, York College, York, Nebraska.1936 

Smith, Mr. and Mrs. George O., 1837 C Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. . .1923 

Stipsky, Mr. Joseph E., Hooper, Nebraska.1928 

Swain, Mrs. J. R., Greeley, Nebraska.1928 

*Swenk, Mr. and Mrs. Myron H., 1410 North 37th Street, Lincoln, 

Nebraska .1900 

Sylla, Miss M. Caryle, 808 North Denver Avenue, Hastings, Ne¬ 
braska .1928 

Taylor, Miss Mollie A., Box 262, Battle Creek, Nebraska.1930 

Timmler, Mr. Rudolph, 3136 North 57th Street, Omaha, Nebraska.. .1933 
*Tout, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, Tribune Printing Company, North 

Platte, Nebraska.1900 

Towne, Miss Mary A., 1502 North 54th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. . . .1932 

Trine, Mr. George W., Red Cloud, Nebraska.1935 

Trine, Mrs. George W., Red Cloud, Nebraska.1923 

Turner, Mr. Harold, Route 2, Bladen, Nebraska.1933 

Van Fleet, Mrs. Cora, Doniphan, Nebraska.1936 

Viehmeyer, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn, Stapleton, Nebraska.1935 

Watson, Mr. Lucius H., 4123 Sheridan Blvd., Lincoln, Nebraska.1917 


Weakly, Mr. and Mrs. Harry, Experimental Substation, North Platte, 


N ebraska 


1934 


Wilson, Miss Louisa E., 3103 South 35th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. .1924 
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HAND-RAISING YOUNG BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAKS 

By MRS. GEORGE W. TRINE 


In this article I should like to relate to others interested in the con¬ 
servation of bird life my experience in hand-raising two young Rocky 
Mountain Black-headed Grosbeaks (Hedymeles melanocephalus papago) 
at my home in Red Cloud, Nebraska. One evening in July of 1929, our 
attention was called to a long-continued and plaintive call of some young 
bird in the garden. Investigating, we found two half-fledged Black¬ 
headed Grosbeaks, too young to fly or to feed themselves. We brought 
them to the house, and in handling them they opened their mouths to be 
fed. It was then too dark to find any insects, and knowing little about 
grosbeak diet, except that they were insectivorous birds, I was in a 
quandary. So, putting the birds in a basket for the night I retired, more 
distressed than I cared to admit. 

Next morning the pathetic little creatures were extremely weak and 
almost silent. Realizing that nourishment was imperative, I decided to 
“kill them with kindness” rather than to see them starve. First, hard- 
boiled egg was given them, but this seemed to be too concentrated a 
food and digestive trouble resulted. In the emergency I tried feeding 
small wisps of bread soaked in milk. Strange to relate, the birds relished 
it, and soon regained their strength and also their voices. And is there 
anything more insistent than a young Black-headed Grosbeak’s call! No 
improvement can be made on a friend’s description, “That is the most 
demanding bird I ever heard.” 

The first few days that we had the birds they were put out in the yard 
where the parent birds could find them. None ever came, so we concluded 
that they had fallen victims to a neighbor boy’s sling-shot. In defense 
of our resident children, I wish here to state that this suspected boy was 
of a transient family. Usually, I find that the children will respond 
favorably if it is explained to them that the young birds will perish if 
the parents are injured. 

Insects were used as food for the young grosbeaks as much as possible, 
and I became quite expert in dislodging cabbage worms from their happy 
homes, while my daughter and I spent hours daily capturing grasshop¬ 
pers. If the agility of these insects is questioned, just try catching a 
healthy specimen some summer morning! The captured grasshoppers 
were imprisoned and killed as needed, the wings and other harder parts 
being clipped off and the remainder fed to our young wards. One day I 
kept a record of the grasshoppers captured and fed to these two birds, 
just to satisfy my curiosity. The total was 150. These figures make one 
realize the economic value of birds. Of course, these were not the huge 
grasshoppers found on the prairies, but the soft-bodied ones found in 
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the vegetable garden, varying in length from one to two inches. Crickets, 
seeking a dry berth in the house during a wet spell, were “all out of 
luck” for they were promptly incapacitated with the fly-swatter and dis¬ 
membered for bird food. I cast a calculating eye on all insects and 
worms. They were all “grist for my mill,” or I should better say the 
little grosbeaks’ mill. On this insect diet, supplemented by bread and 
milk when we were too busy to catch grasshoppers, the young birds 
thrived. 

The screened-in back porch was used as a cage for the birds, as it 
insured protection from cats and was convenient for feeding. They soon 
learned that our approach meant food, and would meet us eagerly, flut¬ 
tering their wings and pleading to be fed. After they were capable of 
making short flights, they were released in the yard for longer periods 
daily, until finally they were permitted to choose their own roosting- 
place, an apple tree. In the mornings, they were always waiting at the 
back door to be fed. It was amusing to see them, hopping back and forth 
on the step by the screen door wanting to come in, as they did if the 
door was opened. As the birds grew and became full-feathered, it was 
most amazing to see and hear the young male bird, content after feeding, 
try to join his relatives in song. I had no idea that the song instinct was 
so strongly inherent in such young birds. 

Shortly after their adoption the young birds were named “Ignace” and 
“Buddy”, we not knowing then that “Buddy” was a female. The youngsters 
soon learned their names. When feeding them, the names were used in 
talking to them, and they soon learned to associate our voices and the 
sound of their names with food. After being released in the yard they 
would come instantly and directly when called. It was amusing to see 
visitors stare with unbelieving eyes and open mouths, to be entirely 
truthful, when the young birds came down out of the trees when I called. 
It was startling, at times, to have them alight in our laps, or on our 
heads, when we were out in the yard. 

After releasing them, they were always fed on a small bench by the 
garage. An interesting observation in relation to this was the jealousy 
of the Catbirds. They would perch on a nearby wire and scold vocif¬ 
erously. Any left-over food was left in the saucer and covered with 
the pasteboard lid of an oatmeal box. The Catbirds would lift off this 
cover in order to get at the food, while we watched the performance. The 
cover had to be weighted to prevent this remarkable occurrence. 

The maturing grosbeaks fed themselves to a considerable extent, but 
when very hungry they would come for food, but at increasingly longer 
intervals. The occasional feeding continued until late in August, when 
we observed the birds looking upward with a wild look in their eyes, as if 
hearing sounds that we did not—the migration urge. Then, one morning, 
the second of September, they were gone and we suppose that they joined 
their fellows on the southern journey, with our good wishes to speed them 
on their way. It is still to be regretted that these birds were not banded. 
I considered doing this but did not then know where to get the bands. 
Whether they returned to us the following year can never definitely be 
known, but we like to believe that they did. 

It was an interesting and educational experience, but one I should not 
care to repeat, unless necessary. The time and the work in caring for 
two such birds is simply beyond comprehension until you have done it. 
If you have the time and the inclination, and some such orphaned bird 
comes your way, the experience of caring for it and learning many inter¬ 
esting things about it well repays you for your trouble, and it is a 
valuable addition to your collection of happy memories as well. But you 
will no longer have any illusions regarding the care-free life of a bird. 
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American White Egrets and Little Blue Herons Common in Southeast¬ 
ern Nebraska in 1931 to 1934.—My work as general superintendent of the 
river work of Woods Brothers Construction Company makes it necessary 
that I continually travel up and down the eastern border of Nebraska, 
spending considerable time in river boats on the Missouri River. Be¬ 
ginning in the late summer of 1930 I began to notice northern migra¬ 
tions of American White Egrets (Casmerodius albus egretta), and of 
Northern Little Blue Herons (Florida caerulea caerulea) in the white 
immature plumage, coming up from the south after the nesting season. 
They were quite common along the Missouri River as far north as 
Omaha. They were noted also in the late summers of 1931, 1932 and 
1933, but the greatest numbers were seen in the summer of 1934, when 
we saw hundreds of these white herons during August of that year. 
One particularly large flock of American White Egrets was noted near 
Plattsmouth. But during the summer of 1935 no white herons were 
either seen by me or reported to me, and I am wondering why any 
northward movement of these birds to southeastern Nebraska was not 
evident during that summer.—F. W. Haecker, Omaha, Nebr. 

The Northern Little Blue Heron at Lincoln, Lancaster County.—On 

September 12, 1933, I observed two Northern Little Blue Herons (Florida 
caerulea caerulea) in the white immature plumage, along Oak Creek 
northwest of Lincoln.— Leonard G. Worley, Dept. Biology, Brooklyn 
College, New York, N. Y. 

Records of the Whooping Crane For the Spring of 1936.—On March 31, 
1936, Mr. Clifford Lanphear, of Overton, Dawson County, a hunter who 
has spent much time on the Platte River and is well informed about 
wildlife, saw a lone Whooping Crane (Grus americana) flying over the 
Platte River near Overton. On April 1, at the Platte River north of the 
Yates farm and south of Alda, Hall County, Mr. A. A. Adams of Hast¬ 
ings saw a lone Whooping Crane. On April 11, 1936, Mr. Dave Reeve, 
a farmer living west of Elm Creek, in Buffalo County, saw a flock of 
Whooping Cranes on his field, where they stayed for some little time. 
He had never seen the species before, but from the very large size, 
form, coloration and calls of the birds, he is certain that they were in 
fact Whooping Cranes. He estimates that there were about 100 of the 
birds in the flock, but this estimate is probably excessive. On April 12, 
Colonel Arbuckle, living northeast of Kearney, Buffalo County, saw a 
flock of Whooping Cranes, estimated to contain about forty birds, flying 
over his home. These may have been the same flock that was seen the 
preceding day west of Elm Creek. The birds were on the wing and head¬ 
ing to the northeast. Colonel Arbuckle is familiar with the Whooping 
Crane, having seen them frequently when he was a younger man, and 
consequently is confident there was no mistake in identification. He 
states that it has been about thirty years, however, since last he saw 
specimens of this bird. These records were all published in the Overton 
Herald, Elm Creek Beacon and Kearney Hub, respectively, shortly after 
they were made.* —Cyrus A. Black, Kearney, Nebr. 


* Vague and possibly untrue reports have come to your editor of a to 
him unknown person having shot into a flock of Whooping Cranes as they 
were flying over his house somewhere along the Platte River in the 
Kearney vicinity, bringing two of them down, and then, on learning 
what the birds were and the penalties for shooting them, of having 
somehow disposed of their bodies; but it has not proved possible to 
secure accurate information on this matter.—Ed. 
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Wintering Birds and Winter Bird Mortality near Omaha. —During the 
period from December 22, 1935, to January 5, 1936, I saw the Eastern 
Bob-white, Western Mourning Dove, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Horned Lark, 
Black-capped Chickadee, Western Meadowlark and Eastern Slate-colored 
Junco at my farm near Omaha. On January 26, a Western Meadowlark 
was found frozen in a corn field. Other birds that perished on my farm 
and that of my brother during the extreme cold of January and early 
February were Eastern Slate-colored Juncos and Tree Sparrows, and 
even English House Sparrows. After the weather began to moderate, 
I found many birds dead under an evergreen tree, where we presumed 
that they roosted at night and were overcome by the bitter cold. At 
times some roosted at the basement windows on the east side of the house, 
where they had a little place rounded out in the snow, and we never 
found any dead birds there. During the cold period we fed the birds at 
a spot just east of the house where the wind kept the ground swept clean 
of snow. At times this spot was alive with the juncos and tree sparrows, 
in spite of the fact that we were at the window only about ten feet away 
from them. Frequently we counted twenty to thirty of them feeding 
there at a time. In my opinion, the continued extreme cold killed more 
birds than lack of food. At my brother’s place, they found juncos frozen 
to death under an evergreen tree with a feed box in a tree not over a 
rod from where they had died.—O. L. Stoltenberg, Omaha, Nehr. 

A Gambel Sparrow Banded in North Dakota Found Dead in Franklin 
County, Nebraska. —On September 27, 1933, at Fargo, North Dakota, I 
banded a Gambel Sparrow (Zonotrichia gambelii) as an immature bird, 
with the band bearing No. F 123071. On March 20, 1936, the bird bearing 
the above-mentioned band was found dead at Macon, Franklin County, 
Nebraska, by Dr. Jay J. Palmer of Upland, Nebraska. It was thought to 
have flown into a fence when blinded by a dust storm.—O. A. Stevens, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. 

The Common Rock Wren in Adams County. —On April 14, 1936, I 
noted a Common Rock Wren (Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus) in the yard 
at our farm home south of Holstein, Adams County, where it was search¬ 
ing around the brush piles and rubbish heaps. My attention was drawn to 
it because of its unusual actions. The same bird, or another individual 
of the same species, was again noted on May 5, but none has been seen 
subsequently. This species is a new one to me for this locality.— Harold 
Turner, Bladen, Nebr. 

A Large Flock of the European Starling Near Waverly, Lancaster 
County. —During August of 1936, a large flock of the European Starling 
(Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) made its headquarters at the windmill and 
water tank between our farm near Waverly and the town of Waverly.— 
Mrs. John Loder, Waverly, Nebr. 

Another Hybrid Grosbeak Seen in the Hastings Vicinity. —Early on 
the morning of May 7, 1936, my attention was drawn to a male grosbeak 
at our bird bath through its unusually loud and clear song. A minute’s 
examination of the appearance of the bird itself showed that it was a 
hybrid individual, in general similar to those described from Inland, 
Clay County, in Professor Swenk’s paper on the Rose-breasted and Black¬ 
headed Grosbeaks (antea, iv, pp. 37-39). It seemed to be a somewhat 
larger individual than the usual Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak, 
and there was just a streak of the brilliant rose color of the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak down the center of the chest, this blending on each side into 
the normal buffy cinnamon color of the Rocky Mountain Black-headed 
Grosbeak. The bird was studied at close range with the glasses, but it did 
not remain long enough for Mr. Brooking to see it also.— Mrs. A. M. 
Brooking, Hastings, Nebr. 
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The Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak at Superior, Nuckolls 
County.—After reading the paper on the Rose-breasted and Black-headed 
Grosbeaks in the April number of the Review (pp. 17-40), I looked up 
some of my old records of the Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak 
(Hedymeles melanocephalus papago). My first date for the species was 
April 23, 1908. This bird was in the top of a tree in my mother’s yard, 
and after identifying it I recalled having seen this same kind of bird in 
the late summer of 1907, but not having been able to identify it from 
the books at hand. My next date was May 10, 1910, after which it was 
noted on May 18, 1918, April 28, 1920, May 1, 1923, May 15, 1924, and 
May 1, 1926. The average of these seven years is May 5, considerably later 
than the average (April 26) for 1925, 1927 and 1929 given in the paper 
above mentioned, but no doubt in 1910, 1918 and 1924 the birds had been 
present for some time before I observed them. The average of all ten 
years is about May 2. Being away from 1927 on for a time, I grew more 
careless about my bird records, but I know that the Rocky Mountain 
Black-headed Grosbeak was present in equal numbers with the Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak until the last few years, when I began to think that 
the western species had entirely taken the place of the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak in this locality as a breeding bird, and that the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks were only migrating through. But last summer (1935) I 
again found the Rose-breasted Grosbeak nesting here, so it is still on our 
list of breeding birds. —Mrs. H. C. Johnston, Superior , Nebr. 

The Rufous Hummingbird at Stapleton, Logan County.—On the evening 
of July 26, 1936, I noticed a hummingbird at our gladioli blossoms. Hum¬ 
mingbirds had been around for several weeks, so I did not give this one 
much attention, but I did notice that it had a brick-reddish cast to its 
body. On the evening of July 28, Mrs. Glandon saw it from the window, 
and exclaimed that it was not a Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Then on the 
morning of July 29, one of the boys called us to the yard, saying that 
the “red hummingbird” was again present. We studied it at close range, 
at the flowers of a trumpetvine and at other flowers in the yard, and also 
sitting on a wire. It was a male, for on the chin and upper throat was a 
dark patch that was bright red at certain angles, as the throat of the 
Rubv-throated Hummingbird appears. Just below this patch was a light 
band across the upper chest, about the same as in the Ruby-throated. 
But the upper parts of its body were cinnamon-rufous, except the wings, 
which were darker colored than the body. There was no direct sunlight, 
but in any position the upper parts were cinnamon-rufous. We studied it 
in many positions—sitting, flying, poised at flowers—for a period of 
perhaps half an hour, and our decision was that it was a Rufous Hum¬ 
mingbird (Selaspliorus rufus), a species that Mrs. Glandon had previ¬ 
ously seen in Oregon.* Less than an hour after our observation of this 
bird, a male Ruby-throated Hummingbird came to the yard, giving us an 
excellent opportunity to make comparisons. Four other nersons—John 
Messick, Harold Smith, Frederick Carr and Mrs. August Delfs—reported 
to us that they had seen a “red” or a “brown” hummingbird on the same 
day at other yards, all within two blocks of our home. Although I hold 
permits to take specimens of birds for scientific purposes, apparently I 
have not developed a collector’s instinct for I did not think of taking the 
bird until the next day, and it did not appear again. —Earl W. Glandon, 
Stapleton, Nebr. 


*There can be no reasonable doubt of Mr. Glandon’s identification of 
this bird as a male Rufous Hummingbird, and it constitutes the second 
sight record for the state. On September 4, 1916, Mr. R. W. Dawson 
observed a female Rufous Hummingbird, and studied it at close range 
for some time as it visited the canna bed at the Experiment Substation 
ground near Mitchell, Scotts Bluff County; but he, likewise, did not 
collect the specimen.—Ed. 
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The Bald Eagle in Antelope County.—On May 7, 1936, I saw a pair of 
Bald Eagles (Haliaeetus leucocephalus subsp.) near Clearwater, in 
Antelope County, Nebraska.—O. S. Bare, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Eastern Cardinal Near Chadron, Dawes County.—About May 10, 
1936, I saw one male individual of the Eastern Cardinal (Richmondena 
cardinalis cardinalis) along the Bordeaux Creek, east of Chadron, in 
Dawes County. This is the only instance that I personally have seen this 
bird in the Chadron vicinity, although the people living along the Bor¬ 
deaux Creek have told me that they saw several of them in 1935, but that 
they could not be sure that they nested in the vicinity. I believe this is 
the first record of the Eastern Cardinal for Dawes County. —Mrs. Edith 
MacKinlay, Chadron, Nebr. 

The Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe at Maywood, Frontier County.—On 
May 12, 1936, some school children found a Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe 
(Sayornis sayus sayus) that had been badly hurt by a cat and brought 
it to me. It died, however, two days later. I brought it to the N. O. U. 
meeting at North Platte on May 15, where the identification was corrobo¬ 
rated. This is the first time I have found this bird in this vicinity.—M rs. 
O. W. Ritchey, Maywood, Nebr. 

An Early Summer Record for the American Bohemian Waxwing.— 
On June 3, 1936, I noted a flock of seven American Bohemian Waxwings 
(Bombycilia garrula pallidiceps) feeding on the fruits of a mulberry 
tree at 4305 North 60th Street, in Lincoln. There can be no doubt as to 
the identification of these birds, inasmuch as I saw clearly the chestnut 
under tail-coverts and the yellow terminal tail bands of the birds. This 
is an unusually late date for this species in Nebraska. —Mrs. Margaret 
A. Lindquist, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The American Woodcock Present in Saline County in July.—The Lincoln 
Journal of August 2, 1936, as well as other Nebraska newspapers of 
about the same date, carried a story from the Friend Sentinel to the 
effect that during the week of July 19 to 25, Mr. A. H. Frantz of Friend, 
Saline County, repeatedly saw an American Woodcock (Philohela minor) 
on his premises in that town. Mr. Frantz noted it first about dusk while 
he was watering his flowers and shrubs, and from its color, size and 
manner of flight recognized it as an American Woodcock, though realiz¬ 
ing that it was a rare bird in Nebraska. He saw the bird again among 
his shrubs on the following morning, while he was working with the 
flowers and fully identified it. He called Mrs. Frantz and his son Gene 
to see the bird, and it was observed by members of his family many times 
during the day. Could this have been the same individual American 
Woodcock that was repeatedly seen at the spring on the Richardson 
farm near Fairbury, Jefferson County, July 7 to 13, and reported by 
the Misses Callaway (antea, iv, p. 55).? Fairbury is only a little over 
thirty miles to the south and slightly to the east of Friend, in Jefferson 
County, the adjoining county to the south of Saline County. —Myron H. 
Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Mountain Plover at Lincoln, Lancaster County.—On August 27, 
1936, we saw and thoroughly identified two Mountain Plovers (Eupoda 
montana) at Stewart Lake, located northwest of Lincoln a little west of 
North 10th Street. The two birds were in the fall plumage, and lacked 
the black bar across the forehead, but they were clearly seen and thor¬ 
oughly identified.* —Mr. and Mrs. Leonard G. Worley, New York, N. Y. 


* These birds were evidently in the plumage similar to a specimen 
which constitutes the only previous record of the species for the Lincoln 
vicinity, a bird that appeared at Capitol Beach, west of Lincoln, late in 
August of 1915, and which was collected on August 31, 1915, by the late 
Dr. R. H. Wolcott, and is now a mounted specimen in the University of 
Nebraska Museum. This record is here published for the first time.—Ed. 
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As stated in the last number of the Review, after an unusually warm 
and rather dry May, with temperatures growing progressively higher 
during June and becoming very hot and dry toward the latter part of 
that month, in July high temperatures, hot winds and a lack of rainfall 
ushered in a severe drouth, rivaling that of 1934 (antea, iv, pp. 55-56). 
By the close of the month of July it was evident that the previous drouth 
record set in 1934 was broken, and that July of 1936 was to go down in 
history as the hottest and driest of record in Nebraska, with the tem¬ 
perature averaging 1.2 degrees higher than in July of 1934 (8.3 degrees 
higher than normal), and with an average precipitation for the state of 
only 0.57 inch (only 18% of the July normal), much less than in any 
previous July in the past sixty years, and only slightly over one-half of 
the average precipitation for the state in July of 1934. The departures 
from the normal were greatest in the eastern, and especially the north¬ 
eastern, parts of the state, where they ranged from 10 to 13 degrees above 
the normal. Maximum temperatures were above 100° F. on fifteen to 
twenty days during the month, ten to twelve of which were consecutive. 
At Lincoln, July 3 to 5, 9 to 19, and 22 to 26, inclusive, nineteen days in 
all, exceeded 100° F. The highest temperatures in the state occurred on 
July 17, 24 and 25, when maxima of 118° F. were recorded, equalling the 
previous high temperature for the state established in 1934. Not only 
was eastern Nebraska the hottest, but it was also the driest part of the 
state, its precipitation being only 8% of the normal, compared with 19% 
for the central part and 31% for the western part. Southwestern Nebras¬ 
ka had the most rain. Relative humidity was very low, averaging 40%. 
The corn crop deteriorated rapidly during July, and was nearly all 
destroyed by the end of that month, while in the same period pastures in 
all but southwestern Nebraska and the sandhills became completely dry. 

The severe drouth continued unabated through most of August, and 
that month was the warmest in Nebraska records. At Lincoln, August 2, 9, 
11 to 18, 20 and 23 to 27, sixteen days in all, exceeded 100" F. But during 
the last few days of August temperatures dropped abruptly, and there 
were widespread rains on August 18 to 21, the first of any consequence 
for that month, which, like July, was far below normal in precipitation. 
Following these rains, the weather continued cloudy or showery, and 
distinctly cooler, on through the greater part of September. The extremely 
hot weather of July and August took a heavy toll of bird life in Nebraska. 
In July, and especially during the third week of that month, there were 
many young birds that were forced out of their nests by the heat, often 
prematurely, so that they perished. This was observed at Lincoln and 
elsewhere in the state. Moreover, the scarcity of water made it very 
difficult for the birds, and unquestionably many of them died of thirst. 
Most of these birds that were found were erroneously believed by those 
finding them to have died from eating poisoned bran scattered to kill 
grasshoppers, or from eating grasshoppers that had been poisoned by the 
bran. No authenticated instance developed in the state where poisoned 
bran mash bait, properly distributed, was definitely shown to be the 
cause of death of wild birds or poultry (vide pp. 98-99, this issue). 

In addition to the dates of birds first seen at Lincoln during the spring 
of 1936 already published (antea, iv, pp. 60-66), the following records of 
subsequent observations of certain species are of interest. Mr. P. T. 
Gilbert noted the Eastern Common Bluebird on March 14. On April 10, 
Messrs. Norman Lewis and Rufus Lyman of Lincoln trapped an adult 
Great Horned Owl, from its size believed to be a female, six miles north 
of Lincoln, for use as a crow decoy. The trapped owl was unhurt. After¬ 
ward near by they found its nest, which contained one downy young 
bird. Mr. G. E. Hudson saw a flock of about 100 Lesser Canada Geese 
near Capitol Beach on April 11. Mr. L. H. Watson noted the White- 
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throated Sparrow on April 23. The Avocets recorded for April 27 were 
a flock of ten birds seen at Pioneer Park, where they were watched by 
Messrs. Chet Ager, Ward Betzer, M. H. Swenk and L. H. Watson for 
twenty or thirty minutes as they fed and flew from pond to pond. Mr. 
M. H. Swenk noted also several Shovellers at Pioneer Park on April 27, 
and Common Lincoln Sparrows were common there on that date. Profes¬ 
sor Don B. Whelan and Mrs. M. H. Swenk both reported the Western 
House Wren as first seen on April 28, on which day Mrs. Swenk saw also 
Eastern Myrtle Warblers. Mr. and Mrs. Swenk noted many Chimney 
Swifts on May 1, the date after their first arrival as recorded by Miss 
Wilson. Tennessee, Eastern Orange-crowned and Eastern Myrtle Warb¬ 
lers, and Clay-colored Sparrows were abundant in Wyuka Cemetery on 
May 2, on which date several Arctic Spotted Towhees and Harris 
Sparrows were seen. Eastern Yellow Warblers were abundant by May 
4, and Tennessee Warblers on May 10. 

As a result of the severe drouth, bird life was very scarce along 
Nebraska roadsides during July and August of 1936. On August 18, a 
roadside bird census made between Lincoln and Seward and return 
showed the only really common species to be the Western Mourning 
Dove and the Cowbird. Of course some Northern Killdeers, Bronzed 
Grackles, etc., were also seen, but only a few. The same was true on 
August 23 between Lincoln and Beatrice. The Cowbird is one species that 
seems to have flourished in 1936 in spite of the drouth, for during August 
three or four flocks of from about thirty-five or fifty to 100 birds fed 
daily at the freshly watered places on the lawn at the College of Agri¬ 
culture campus in Lincoln. 

Under date of August 29, Mr. Leonard G. Worley, an enthusiastic 
ornithologist now residing in New York City and formerly a resident of 
Lincoln, reports that on July 10, 1936, he and Mrs. Worley saw a lone 
Northern Double-crested Cormorant at a lake three miles east of Kimball, 
Kimball County, Nebraska. Upland Plovers were heard flying over Lincoln 
on three successive evenings, August 16, 17 and 18. Mr. and Mrs. Worley 
made water-bird censuses on five successive days at Stewart Lake, north¬ 
west of Lincoln, on August 21, 22, 27, 28 and 29, and the following 
summarizes the results of these censuses: Twelve Common Mallards were 
seen on August 28. About fifty American Pintails, and the same number 
of Blue-winged Teals were seen on each of the five dates mentioned. 
Sixteen Shovellers were noted on August 22. About thirty Semipalmated 
Plovers were noted on August 21, but none thereafter. Two Mountain 
Plovers were seen on August 27. Northern Killdeers were common on all 
of the visits, increasingly so as the end of the month approached. Two 
Spotted Sandpipers were seen on August 22, one Solitary Sandpiper 
(subsp.) on August 21 and one Western Willet on August 22, Lesser 
Yellow-legs were abundant on August 21 and 22, but only a few were 
seen on August 27, 28 and 29. Pectoral Sandpipers were common, and 
a few Baird Sandpipers were present, along with several Least Sand¬ 
pipers, on all of the dates except August 29, when the Pectorals were 
few and the others absent. Several Red-backed Sandpipers were seen 
on August 28. A few Long-billed Dowitchers were present on August 21, 
one was seen on August 22, but none thereafter. About 100 Stilt Sand¬ 
pipers were present on August 22, but only about a dozen on August 27 and 
28 and four on August 29. Semipalmated Sandpipers were common on all 
of the visits except August 29, and eight Western Sandpipers were seen on 
August 21, and a few of each on August 27 and 28. Sixteen Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers and a lone Sanderling were observed on August 27. Wilson 
Phalaropes were common on all five of the dates. American Black Terns 
were abundant on August 21, 22 and 27, but only two were seen on 
August 28 and 29. 

Under date of August 30, Miss Louisa E. Wilson of Lincoln reports 
that a female Kentucky Warbler appeared in her yard at 3103 South 
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35th Street on August 20, and was joined there by a male of the same 
species on August 24, both of the birds subsequently being seen nearly 
every day up to and including August 30. A Yellow-breasted Chat was 
noted in the yard on August 26, an Eastern Nashville Warbler on August 
29 and a Wilson Pileolated Warbler on August 30. Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
G. Worley report noting the Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler and the 
Eastern Yellow Warbler at Lincoln on August 29. On September 7, Mrs. 
M. H. Swenk noted a male Baltimore Oriole. 

In connection with the published Omaha migration list of dates of 
birds first seen, in the July Review, a few corrections are in order. The 
first Franklin Gull was noted on April 5 by Mr. O. L. Stoltenberg, instead 
of on April 30, on which latter date these gulls were observed in un¬ 
usually large numbers by many persons. Mr. F. J. De la Yega reported 
that a loose flock seen by him on this date seemed to be almost a mile 
long and to contain at least a thousand individuals. Mr. William Marsh’s 
records of the Louisiana Water-Thrush and Rose-breasted Grosbeak in 
Elmwood Park, published as May 4, should have been for May 3. The 
earliest date for the Western Meadowlark was March 3 by Mr. Stolten¬ 
berg, instead of March 14 by Mr. L. 0. Horsky and the published date of 
May 21 for the White-throated Sparrow by Miss Mary Ellsworth is an 
error for May 2. 

In addition to the above corrections of dates of birds first seen, the 
following records of subsequent observations of certain species may also 
be of interest. Canada Geese (subsp.) were seen, in large numbers, along 
with Common Mallards and American Pintails, on the flooding waters of 
the Platte River at Venice on March 6 by Mr. Wesley Thomas. Heavy night 
flights of geese were reported by several observers between March 15 
to 20. The Misses Ellsworth noted three Lesser Canada Geese on Carter 
Lake on April 7. The American Golden-eye wintered in Fontenelle Park, 
and was last seen in Miller Park by Miss Mary Ellsworth on April 7. 
Mr. Horsky noted the Northern Killdeer on March 22 both at his home 
and at Carter Lake, and two of these birds were found by him dead in 
his yard on April 1. Mr. Horsky and Dr. Harold Gifford observed large 
numbers of American Herring Gulls on the Missouri River along the 
Fontenelle Reserve on April 4. Screech Owls were observed by Mr. 
Marsh in Elmwood Park on February 23 and by Rev. Henry Scherer at 
28th and Poppleton Streets on February 24. The Red-headed Woodpecker 
was noted, after the first observation of it at his home by Mr. Horsky 
on May 2, on May 3 by Mr. Marsh and on May 4 by Mr. Stoltenberg. 
After the Western House Wren was first noted by the Misses Ellsworth 
on April 14, it was next noted by Mr. Horsky on April 24, and after the 
first Wood Thrush was noted by Miss Ellsworth in Fontenelle Reserve 
on May 2, it was noted in Elmwood Park on May 10 by Mr. Marsh. The 
Brown Thrasher was noted by Mr. Stoltenberg on April 26, one day after 
it was seen by Miss Ellsworth in Mount Vernon Gardens. 

Mr. O. L. Stoltenberg on his farm, and Mr. F. J. De la Vega at his 
suburban home at 69th and Grover Streets, where the Mockingbirds 
nested last year, report the return of these birds to their nesting haunts 
on May 4. Of the song of this species, Mr. Horsky writes: “Entrancing 
Mockingbird songs were heard at the Stoltenberg home, by the Stolten¬ 
berg and Horsky families, at midnight on May 24. This Mockingbird 
seemed to major the blendings of the songs of the Cardinal with prac¬ 
tically all of the varied calls of the Blue Jay. Another similar though 
different Mockingbird song was heard at Wilber, Nebraska, at 3:00 
A. M. on July 4, in a beautiful setting provided by the full moon. The 
Wilber Mockingbird seemed to major the blending of the songs of the 
Tufted Titmouse and the Robin, interspersed with but one Blue Jay call 
and a few Flicker notes.” 
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Mr. Marsh noted the Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet (which wintered) 
in Elmwood Park on April 5. The Loggerhead Shrike (subsp.) was noted 
at Tekamah by Rev. Scherer on March 28 and near his home by Mr. 
Horsky on May 2. Following Mr. Horsky’s record of the Yellow Warbler 
for April 29, it was noted by Miss Ellsworth on April 30, and following 
Mr. Marsh’s observation of the Eastern Myrtle Warbler on April 19, 
it was noted by Mr. Horsky on April 29. The Northern Pine Siskin was 
noted by Miss Ellsworth in Hummel Park on February 21 and in 
Elmwood Park on April 26 by Mr. Marsh. The Red-eyed Eastern Towhee 
was noted in Fontenelle Reserve by Messrs. Horsky and Gifford on 
April 4. Mr. Horsky noted a heavy migration of the Harris Sparrow 
on April 30 and for a week or ten days thereafter. On May 11, Mr. 
Horsky still heard them singing at his home and Mr. Stoltenberg noted 
a pair on his farm. Rev. Scherer saw the Eastern Chipping Sparrow in 
Hanscom Park on April 23, and the Field Sparrow (subsp.) in Fontenelle 
Park on April 20. Miss Ellsworth noted the Song Sparrow on March 21'. 

Under date of August 3, Mr. Robert Overing of Landover, Maryland, 
on a visit to Nebraska from July 9 to 22, reports that on July 12 he drove 
around Carter Lake, near Omaha, but saw no water birds. The following 
day, July 13, he and Mr. L. O. Horsky visited Horseshoe Lake in the 
Fontenelle Forest Reserve. They found the lake nearly dry and filled 
with reeds, and the canal practically empty. In a walk through the 
wooded portion of the reserve, in a 100° temperature, the following 
thirty-one species of birds were noted: Eastern Sparrow Hawk, Western 
Mourning Dove, Red-headed Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, 
Least (?) Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Peewee, Northern Blue Jay, Eastern 
Crow, Eastern Black-capped Chickadee, Eastern White-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch, Western House Wren, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, 
Wood Thrush, Eastern Common Bluebird, Eastern White-eyed Vireo, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Ovenbird, Northern Maryland Yellow-throat, Yellow¬ 
breasted Chat, American Redstart, Eastern Red-winged Blackbird, 
Bronzed Grackle, Scarlet Tanager, Eastern Cardinal, Indigo Bunting, 
Dickcissel, Eastern American Goldfinch, Red-eyed Eastern Towhee and 
Field Sparrow. Five days later, on July 18 along the Republican River 
at Red Cloud, Webster County, Mr. Overing noted the following twenty- 
three species: Cooper Hawk, Northern Killdeer, Spotted Sandpiper, 
Western Mourning Dove, Screech Owl (subsp.), Nighthawk (subsp.), 
Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-headed 
Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Northern Blue Jay, 
Eastern Crow, Eastern Black-capped Chickadee, Mockingbird (subsp.), 
Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Eastern White-eyed Vireo 
(identified by its characteristic “ chink-ker-whee-er-chink ” song from the 
undergrowth), Eastern Warbling Vireo, Bronzed Grackle, Indigo Bunting 
and American Goldfinch (subsp.). 

The Omaha World-Herald for September 17 contained a picture of 
part of one of two huge flocks of White Pelicans, “estimated to include 
10,000 birds” that went over Omaha on the 16th, which was reported 
as “the largest flight of pelicans ever seen” in that locality. They were 
flying south at an early hour, sometimes in V formation but more often 
soaring in masses overhead. 

Under date of June 22, the Misses Susie and Agness Callaway of near 
Fairbury reported on the birds then nesting in their farm yard. These 
included the Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas 
Kingbird, Mockingbird, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Northern Bell Vireo, 
Eastern Warbling Vireo, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Orchard Oriole, Balti¬ 
more Oriole, Eastern American Goldfinch and Lark Sparrow. The nest 
of the Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo was built in a juniper tree over 
the walk in the yard, while the Lark Sparrow was building about seven 
feet up from the ground in another juniper tree near the door. On July 
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8, the Misses Callaway reported that the young cuckoos were then in an 
old grove across the fence, that the five young Mockingbirds were roosting 
in the same group of trees each night, while the Lark Sparrow nest had 
unfledged young in it. The Misses Callaway comment that there were 
more birds singing this year than usual for early July. Eastern Bob- 
whites came into the yard each day, and one day a young Red-eyed 
Eastern Towhee came and drank at their pool. Omitted in the migration 
list for Fairbury in the July number of the Review were the Tree Sparrow 
on January 1 and the Great Horned Owl and Northern Pine Siskin on 
May 12. The Orchard Oriole arrived on May 4, instead of May 14 as given 
in the migration table. The Callaway sisters banded a Yellow-breasted 
Chat on June 6. With their neighbor, Mrs. C. H. Richardson, on July 
9 they noted at the sand pits Spotted Sandpipers, Solitary Sandpipers 
(subsp.) and Dowitchers (subsp.). 

In addition to the already published dates of birds first seen at 
Hastings, the following supplementary notes for that locality are deemed 
worthy of preservation. Mrs. A. M. Brooking saw a bird that she 
identified as the well-marked Arkansas Kingbird, near Geneva, Fillmore 
County, about forty miles east of Hastings, on the very early date of 
April 4; but the first definite Hastings record is the one published, that 
of Mrs. Jesse Marian for April 30. Mesdames A. M. Jones and A. H. 
Staley saw the Tufted Titmouse on April 15. Subsequent to the first 
observation of the Avocet, at the lagoon on April 16 by Miss M. Caryle 
Sylla, from one to four of these birds were observed on many different 
days up to May 3 by one or more members of the Brooking Bird Club. 
After Mr. A. A. Adams noted the Mockingbird (subsp.) in his yard on 
April 19, Mrs. Y. V. Moore reported one in her yard for a few days 
beginning May 2, and the Misses Nelle and Zetta Rowe noted one for 
three days in their yard, on May 6, 7 and 8. Mesdames A. H. and A. M. 
Jones noted Saskatchewan Horned Larks on April 28. Mr. George Hohn- 
stein, who lives close to the lagoon near Inland, Clay County, reported 
to Mr. A. M. Brooking that on April 30 a flock of Whistling Swans had 
visited the lagoon, and that subsequently they had all left except two. 
One of these was still present at the lagoon on May 3, where it was seen 
by Mr. Brooking. Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones saw a Long-eared 
Owl on May 1. 

Birds observed on Saturday, May 9, 1936, by the members of the 
Brooking Bird Club of Hastings on its Annual Field Trip, totaling 107 
species, were as follows: American Eared Grebe, Common Pied-billed 
Grebe, Great Blue Heron (subsp.), Eastern Green Heron, American 
Black-crowned Night Heron, American Bittern, Common Mallard, Bald- 
pate, American Pintail, Green-winged Teal, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller, 
American Duck Hawk, Ring-necked Common Pheasant, Northern Ameri¬ 
can Coot, Semipalmated Plover, Northern Killdeer, Wilson Snipe, Soli¬ 
tary Sandpiper (subsp.), Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpiper, Least 
Sandpiper, Dowitcher (subsp.), Stilt Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sand¬ 
piper, Wilson Phalarope, Franklin Gull, American Black Tern, Western 
Mourning Dove, Screech Owl (subsp.), Nighthawk (subsp.), Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 
Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, 
Northern Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Rocky Mountain Say 
Phoebe, Least Flycatcher, Horned Lark (subsp.), Tree Swallow, Common 
Bank Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, Northern Purple 
Martin, Northern Blue Jay, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black-capped 
Chickadee, Western House Wren, Mockingbird (subsp.), Catbird, Brown 
Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Wood Thrush, Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, 
Eastern Common Bluebird, American Common Pipit, Migrant Logger- 
head Shrike, Northern Bell Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo 
(subsp.), Black and White Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Eastern Orange- 
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crowned Warbler, Yellow Warbler (subsp.), Eastern Myrtle Warbler, 
Black-poll Warbler, Western Palm Warbler, Ovenbird, Maryland Yellow- 
throat (subsp.), Wilson Pileolated Warbler, American Redstart, English 
House Sparrow, Bobolink, Eastern Common Meadowlark, Western 
Meadowlark, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.), 
Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, Cowbird (subsp.), 
Scarlet Tanager, Eastern Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Rocky 
Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak, Dickcissel, American Goldfinch 
(subsp.), Red-eyed Eastern Towhee, Arctic Spotted Towhee, Savannah 
Sparrow (subsp.), Vesper Sparrow (subsp.), Lark Sparrow (subsp.), Tree 
Sparrow (subsp.), Eastern Chipping Sparrow, Clay-colored Sparrow, 
Western Field Sparrow, Harris Sparrow, Eastern White-crowned Spar¬ 
row, Gambel Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, Common Lincoln Spar¬ 
row and Song Sparrow (subsp.). 

There was a heavy migration of Eastern Chipping Sparrows in the 
Hastings vicinity on May 9 and 10. On May 10, a male Scarlet Tanager 
appeared in Highland Park and two of them in Heartwell Park, where 
they were observed by a number of members of the Brooking Bird Club 
on that and the following two days. On May 11, Mesdames A. M. Brook¬ 
ing, A. H. Jones and A. M. Jones saw twenty-five White Pelicans circling 
slowly and gracefully high in the air over the lagoon for about ten 
minutes, their wings scarcely seeming to move, and the birds seeming 
to float rather than to fly along. The Misses Nelle and Zetta Rowe saw 
another Lazuli Bunting on May 17. On June 7, at the Stromer lagoon, 
four miles south of Hastings, Mrs. A. H. Jones saw many American 
Black-crowned Night Herons, American Pintails, Blue-winged Teals, 
Shovellers, various sandpipers, Wilson Phalaropes, American Black 
Terns, Yellow-headed Blackbirds and Red-winged Blackbirds (subsp.). 
A Bobolink was seen at the same place on June 14. On June 11, Mesdames 
A. M. Brooking, A. H. Jones, M. H. Swenk and F. L. Youngblood found 
a nest of the Western Grasshopper Sparrow in the grass along a side 
road a few miles south of Hastings. These sparrows had repeatedly been 
seen and heard in that vicinity during the preceding fortnight by Mrs. 
Jones. At the time of the visit, on June 11, a number of them were heard 
singing and three were seen perched on the fence wire, two of them with 
insects in their mouths. The darting of one of them down into the grass 
by the roadside and out again, and the more hesitant and stealthy 
approach of another to the same spot in the grass, led to the marking 
of the spot by the eye and the finding of the nest. It was a shallow 
affair, placed on the ground in dry grass, and contained four very young 
birds. The party saw also thirty-two American Black-crowned Night 
Herons at the Hastings lagoon on this day. Lesser Yellow-legs were 
observed there by Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Brooking on June 22. Additional 
to the above strictly Hastings records, it may here be mentioned that 
Messrs V. C. Conover and Frank F. Poley, game wardens, report that 
they saw seven large white birds, probably Whistling Swans, flying over 
them along the Platte River near Cozad about March 1, and that 
Northern American Coots were noted at Kearney on April 19 by Pro¬ 
fessor Raymond Roberts. 

In the fall migration at Hastings, the Eastern Nashville Warbler and 
American Redstart were noted on September 11 by Mrs. A. M. Jones, 
while on the same day Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Brooking saw the Veery 
(subsp.) at Kearney. On September 12, between 11:00 A. M. and 2:00 
P. M., Mrs. A. H. Jones saw the following fifteen species from her kitchen 
window, gathered about her bird bath: Long-tailed Black-capped Chick¬ 
adee, Western House Wren, Catbird (2), Brown Thrasher, Eastern 
Robin, Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
Warbling Vireo (subsp.) (2), Eastern Nashville Warbler (3), Canada 
Warbler (a male thoroughly identified at close range), American Red¬ 
start, Bronzed Grackle, Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak (1 
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female), Eastern Chipping Sparrow, and Eastern White-crowned Spar¬ 
row (3 immatures). On the same day, Mrs. A. M. Brooking reported 
numbers of Ruby-throated Hummingbirds about the gladioli in a yard 
in east Hastings, while Mrs. A. H. Jones noted about a dozen still there 
on September 13, and also an Orange-crowned Warbler (subsp.) at her 
bird bath. 

At Red Cloud, in addition to the dates of first observation of the 
various species, as published in the July Review, there are subsequent 
observations of these and other species now to be placed on record. 
Mr. C. S. Ludlow, after first noting a pair of Eastern Green Herons on 
May 11, saw them again on May 15, 17, 18, and on. After noting two 
flocks of Canada Geese (subsp.), totaling forty-two birds, on March 10, 
he saw a flock on March 12 and others on March 20 and 21; and after 
the flock of seventeen Lesser Snow Geese was noted by Harold Ludlow 
on a pond on March 9, a flock of forty-seven was seen by him grazing 
on the wheat fields on March 21, while three large flocks estimated to 
total seventy-three were seen by C. S. Ludlow on March 25, Mrs. Trine 
saw them on March 30, and geese and ducks were flying north in the 
evening and at night on March 14 and 26 and April 6. After the first 
noting of two flocks of the American Pintail, totaling thirty birds, by 
Ben Pegg on the Republican River on February 24, and the noting of 
hundreds of Common Mallards, Green-winged Teals and Shovellers on 
the C. C. C. pond on February 25 by Harold Ludlow, Mrs. George Trine 
saw the Common Mallard on April 12, the Green-winged Teal on May 
10 and the American Pintail and Shoveller on May 12. She saw also an 
American Buff-breasted Merganser on April 16, which record was in¬ 
advertently omitted from the published migration table. Four Northern 
Turkey Vultures reported for May 24 were seen by Erv Harpham. The 
earliest date for the Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.) was April 12, one seen 
by C. S. Ludlow, rather than May 3, as published. In addition to the 
recorded Harlan Hawk caught in a trap on February 11, Mr. Ludlow 
saw lone birds identified as this species on April 14 and 28. A Swainson 
Hawk was seen by him during the snow storm of January 17, and again 
on April 25 and 28 and May 1, and dates subsequent to January 1 for 
the American Rough-legged Hawk were January 15 (2), 20, 21, and 
every few days between February 6 and 13, during which latter period 
the Prairie Falcon was also repeatedly seen. After a male Sparrow 
Hawk (subsp.) was seen on March 8, Mr. Ludlow saw them again on 
March 12, and daily from March 14 to 19, with a pair looking over their 
old nesting place on March 15, on which date Mrs. Trine also observed 
the species. The Marsh Hawk was inadvertently omitted in the migration 
list; it was seen by Mr. Ludlow repeatedly during the February 6 to 
13 period. 

Mr. Ludlow did not hear his first Bob-white (subsp.) of the season 
calling until on May 23. After noting, on March 23, three flocks of Brown 
Cranes (subsp.), estimated to total sixty-eight birds, Mr. Ludlow saw 
more of them on March 28. Both Mr. Ludlow and Mrs. Trine recorded 
the first Northern Killdeer for March 3, Mr. Ludlow further recording 
it daily from March 5 to 10, and on through the season. After Mr. 
Ludlow saw an Upland Plover on April 30, he saw two more on May 2. 
He reports a concentration of thirty Solitary Sandpipers (subsp.) on 
the C. C. C. pond on May 2, on which day a little girl picked up two of 
them, each with a broken wing, thought to have been injured by hail, 
while on May 3 only eighteen of them remained on the pond. The first 
Franklin Gulls, eighteen in number, were seen by Harold Ludlow on 
April 10, and on April 28 thousands of these birds were present on the 
creek after the high water, these mostly passing northward on April 29, 
so that only a few were left on April 30 and May 1. The American Black 
Terns recorded for April 28 were twenty individuals in two flocks seen 
on that day by Ben Pegg. 
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Mr. Ludlow reports that in addition to Western Mourning Doves seen 
by Ed Tennant and Harold Ludlow on January 21, the latter saw one 
eight miles north of Red Cloud on January 23 and 24. The first migrants 
were noted by Mr. Ludlow on March 14, then on March 15, 18 and 19, 
and on through the season. Incubating doves were noted by him on May 
4. He saw the first pair of Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoos in his orchard 
on May 26 and on, eleven days after he had noted two Black-billed 
Cuckoos, on May 15. He saw a Screech Owl (subsp.) on January 1, 
two on February 23, and on March 25 observed that they were again 
in their previous nest in an old cottonwood tree. The Western (?) Great 
Horned Owl recorded for March 29 was seen by Ben Pegg, who reported 
that Eastern Crows were fighting it. When the Western Burrowing 
Owls were noted on May 7 by Mr. Ludlow, they already were numerous 
in the prairie dog towns. After noting two Nighthawks (subsp.) on 
May 14, Mr. Ludlow saw them on May 15, 16 and 17, on which latter 
date Mrs. Trine also observed them. No Chimney Swifts were noted 
at Red Cloud in 1936. Mr. Ludlow noted the Eastern Belted Kingfisher 
on April 9, while Mrs. Trine records it for May 1. Mr. Ludlow noted the 
first Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker on March 6, then others on March 
9, 11, 13, 14, and on through the season. He noted his first Red-headed 
Woodpecker on May 5, then on May 7, 8, 9, and on. He recorded both the 
Eastern Hairy and Northern Downy Woodpeckers for January 1, 
February 5 to 13 and 21, and March 30. 

Mr. Ludlow noted the Eastern Kingbird on April 25 (1) and 28 (2), 
May 1, 2, and on, while the species was first noted by Mrs. Trine on 
April 30. Mrs. Trine noted the Arkansas Kingbird on April 28, while 
it was first noted by Mr. Ludlow on May 2 (3), and on May 3, 4, 5, and 
on. Both species were nesting at Mr. Ludlow's place on May 23. After 
the single Northern Crested Flycatcher noted on May 1, Mr. Ludlow 
saw another on May 7, and Mrs. Trine noted the species on May 10. Mr. 
Ludlow noted the Eastern Phoebe, subsequent to March 26 (1), on 
March 27 and 28, and April 7, 9, 12, 13, 14, and on, and Mrs. Trine 
noted it on May 3. Mr. Ludlow noted two Least Flycatchers on May 8, 
after seeing the first one on May 6. He reports enormous flocks of Horned 
Larks, including mostly the Hoyt and Prairie subspecies, in company 
with Lapland Longspurs, in January and February. On January 1, he 
comments: “Today I observed a flock of thousands of Horned Larks, 
the largest I have ever seen. It was a mile long and 100 to 200 feet 
wide, and quite compact also. There were some Lapland Longspurs in 
it.” Most of these are believed to have been the Hoyt Horned Lark. 
Again on January 9: “Some of the largest flocks of Hoyt and Prairie 
Horned Larks that we have seen in years are now present.” And on 
January 29: “Acres of Horned Larks were seen by Ben Pegg near Blue 
Hill, twenty-one miles north of Red Cloud. He thought there must have 
been upwards of 100,000 birds.” For February 6 to 13: “All during 
this cold time I have seen each day large flocks of Horned Larks.” 
February 21: “Thousands of Horned Larks flying about today.” April 
20: “Horned Larks have gone.” Saskatchewan Horned Larks were noted 
by Mr. Ludlow (8) and Mrs. Trine on May 3, and thence on through 
the season. 

The Common Bank Swallow is not recorded in the table for Red Cloud, 
but Mr. Ludlow noted four of them on May 1, and also on May 3, 4, 5, 
15 and 16, and later saw them nesting in the creek bank. After the 
three Rough-winged Swallows were seen on April 28 by Mr. Ludlow, 
others were seen by him on April 29 and 30 and May 1 and 2, and by 
Mrs. Trine on May 3. The Barn Swallow was noted on April 30 (1) and 
May 1 by Mr. Ludlow and on May 3 by Mrs. Trine. Mr. Ludlow noted 
the Eastern Cliff Swallow not only on April 28, but also on April 29 and 
30 and May 1. Of the arrival of the Northern Purple Martins, Mrs. 
Trine reported on May 23: “Five of them came to Red Cloud on April 
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28, but we do not have any locating, although they came frequently, 
and stayed at the house for some time, but always left again. I hear 
that there is one pair nesting in the north part of town, so that is a bit 
encouraging, and I’m hopeful that they will come back to us in force 
next year.” The first migrant Northern Blue Jays were noted on April 
20 by both Mrs. Trine and Mr. Ludlow (3), the latter noting them also 
on April 22, 24, 25, and on through the season. Eastern Crows and 
Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees were present through the winter, 
even during the severely cold weather from January 1 to February 13, 
and by March 15 the crows were nest-building, according to Mr. Ludlow. 

Mr. Ludlow noted a Western House Wren on April 25, two days 
after it had been noted by Mrs. Trine, and saw it also on April 28, 29 
and 30, and on through the season, it being observed nest-building as 
early as May 6. Two Mockingbirds (subsp.) were noted by Mr. Ludlow 
on April 30, one day after the species was noted by Mrs. Trine, and also 
on May 1, 2, 4, 5, and on, it having started nesting by May 23. On this 
latter date Mrs. Trine wrote: “A Mockingbird gave a concert at 5:30 
this afternoon from the top-most branch of our biggest maple tree close 
to the house, —such a glorious songster! This is the first time in a 
matter of twenty years that I’ve heard him in town here. I do wish he 
would come and stay with me as a compensation for not having the 
Martins.” Mr. Ludlow first noted the Catbird on May 10, again on each 
of the following four days, and observed that it was common on May 
16 and nesting on May 23. The Brown Thrasher was reported by Mr. 
Ludlow, after he saw the first one on April 24, for April 25, 27, 28 and 
30 (2) and May 1 (3), and he reports the starting of nest-building on 
May 6 with the birds incubating on May 23, on which latter date Mrs. 
Trine also reports three pairs nesting about her home. Following Mrs. 
Trine’s first observation of the Eastern Robin on February 29, Mr. 
Ludlow noted it daily on and after March 4, observed large migrating 
flocks on the morning of April 5, nesting robins on May 4, and the 
first young robins (2) out of the nest on his porch roof on May 28. 
Mr. Ludlow noted five Olive-backed Swainson Thrushes on May 11 and 
found the bird common the following day. One morning during the 
week following her first observation, on May 9, of the Veery, Mrs. Trine 
reports she heard the bird singing in her yard, and writes of this obser¬ 
vation: “At first I thought it was a Wood Thrush at a distance until 
I saw the Veery in the linden tree close at hand. Its song was much like 
that of the Wood Thrush but softer, and without the harsh note that 
is evident in the Wood Thrush’s song at close range.” After Mr. Ludlow 
saw the first Eastern Common Bluebird on March 8, he saw it again on 
March 12 and 23, and Mrs. Trine noted it on April 12. 

Both Ben Pegg and Harold Ludlow saw a Loggerhead Shrike (subsp.) 
on March 28, and it was subsequently noted by Mrs. Trine (a White- 
rumped) on April 19 and by Mr. Ludlow on May 3. Both Mrs. Trine 
and Mr. Ludlow first noted the Northern Bell Vireo on May 6, and Mr. 
Ludlow noted it afterward daily, and found it nesting on May 23. 
Following the observation of the first Warbling Vireo (subsp.) on April 
25 by Mr. Ludlow, Mrs. Trine noted it on May 2 and Mr. Ludlow saw 
it on May 4 and 11 and found it nesting on May 23. Mrs. Trine noted 
the Black and White Warbler on May 11, two days after Mr. Ludlow saw 
one on May 9. After Mr. Ludlow saw two Eastern Orange-crowned 
Warblers on April 25, he saw others on April 27 and 30. He noted the 
Yellow Warbler (subsp.) on May 10 (2) and 11 (2), 14, 15 and on through 
the season. After his first date of April 28 for the Eastern Myrtle 
Warbler (2), he saw it on April 29 and 30 and May 1, and Mrs. Trine 
noted it on May 12. Both Mrs. Trine and Mr. Ludlow saw their first 
Northern Audubon Warbler on April 28, and Mr. Ludlow saw it again 
on each of the following three days. Mrs. Trine saw the Grinnell 
Common Water-Thrush on both May 10 and 11, following her noting of 
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the Louisiana Water-Thrush on May 9. Mr. Ludlow reported the Mary¬ 
land Yellow-throat (subsp.) for April 30 (2) and May 1 (2), while 
Mrs. Trine noted it on May 3, and Mr. Ludlow saw it daily from May 7 
to 11, and on. The Chat (subsp.) seen by Mr. Ludlow on May 9, was 
again seen on May 10, and one was noted by Mrs. Trine on May 13. 
After Mr. Ludlow noted a male American Redstart on May 11, Mrs. Trine 
saw one on May 13 and Mr. Ludlow one on May 16. 

Flocks of Bobolinks were seen at Red Cloud on May 15 and 16, on the 
former date by Ben Pegg and on the latter date by Edward Tennant, 
while Mrs. Trine noted them on May 17. Following Mrs. Trine’s earliest 
observation of the Western Meadowlark on March 1, Harold Ludlow 
noted them numerously daily from March 4 to 14, on which latter date 
they were “everywhere,” and remained for the season. Following the 
noting of the Yellow-headed Blackbird by Mr. Ludlow on April 21, he 
noted it daily on April 25 to May 2, when a flock of about eighty-five of 
these birds roosted around his home at night. Mrs. Trine observed the 
species on May 3. While a few Red-winged Blackbirds were noted by 
Edward Tennant as wintering along the river, January 16 to 20, and in 
his feed lot on February 23, the first migrants were noted by Mrs. Trine 
on March 8, while Mr. Ludlow reported large flocks on April 5. Mr. Lud¬ 
low noted the first Orchard Orioles (2) on May 11, a week after the first 
one was noted by Mrs. Trine, found them common on May 13, 14, 15, 
and on, and nesting on May 23. The first male Baltimore Oriole he noted 
on May 4, the day following Mrs. Trine’s observation of the first one, 
and also on May 5 and 6, and the first females on May 14, while they 
were nest-building on May 23. After noting six Rusty Blackbirds on 
March 6, Mr. Ludlow noted the species on March 15 and a flock on 
April 25 and 26, while Mrs. Trine noted them on April 23. Mr. Ludlow 
noted six Bronzed Grackles on March 15, one day after Mrs. Trine noted 
the first ones, and also on March 18, 21, 22 and 23, but they were not 
numerous until April 5. They were nest-building on May 4, incubating 
on May 23, and had young in the nest on May 30, according to Mr. Lud¬ 
low’s notes. Mr. Ludlow noted three Cowbirds(subsp.) on April 24 (the 
attributing of this record in the published table to Miss Mary Ellsworth 
is an error), and a flock on April 25, while they were numerous on May 1 
and Mrs. Trine noted them on May 3. 

A pair of Eastern Cardinals seen by Mr. Ludlow on January 12 was 
the first of this species seen by him for months. He next noted a male 
on March 1, Mrs. Trine noted one on March 4, and Mr. Ludlow saw a 
pair on April 17, one on April 22, and a pair again on April 26. One 
was seen on the river on May 24 and a pair about the Ludlow home on 
May 26. Following Mr. Ludlow’s observation of a male Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak on May 2, Mrs. Trine saw one on May 3 and Mr. Ludlow one 
each on May 4 and 5, with the first female on May 6 and another on 
May 11, while the birds were nest-building on May 23. Also, following 
his observation of a male Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak on 
April 30, both he and Mrs. Trine saw the species on May 2, and Mr. 
Ludlow on May 5, while nesting was in progress on May 23. Two Western 
Blue Grosbeaks were seen by Mr. Ludlow on May 6. He saw Dickcissels 
on April 30 (1J 1 ) and May 1 and 2, Mrs. Trine noted them on May 17 and 
Mr. Ludlow noticed them numerous along the roadsides on May 24. Mr. 
Ludlow’s records for wintering American Goldfinches (subsp.) are Janu¬ 
ary 1, 14 (4), and 21, February 26 (2) and 28, and March 1, 4, 5, 7, 10 
and 12. From May 1 to 8, he noted them repeatedly in their summer 
attire. Mrs. Trine noted them on April 6 and May 9. Following his first 
observation of the Red-eyed Eastern Towhee on April 27 (1), Mr. Ludlow 
noted it again on April 30 and May 1, 2 and 9, and following his first 
observation of the Arctic Spotted Towhee on April 22 (1), he noted it 
again on April 24, 25 (flock), 26 and 27, while Mrs. Trine noted it on 
April 23. Following Mrs. Trine’s observation of the Lark Bunting on 
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May 6, Mr. Ludlow noted six of them on May 7 and found them common 
on May 8. 

While both Mrs. Trine and Mr. Ludlow noted the Western Grasshopper 
Sparrow on April 29, the earliest date as recorded in the table, Mr. Lud¬ 
low reports that he saw six of them on March 6 (two days earlier than 
the previous earliest date, March 8, 1927), and also on March 12 and 14, 
while later dates are April 30, daily May 1 to 5 and a large flock on 
May 13. After seeing the four Vesper Sparrows (subsp.) on March 29, 
Mr. Ludlow saw the species again on April 14 (1), 24 and 30 (4). He 
noted also the Lark Sparrow (subsp.) on April 30 and May 1 and 2, and 
Mrs. Trine noted it on May 3, subsequent to his earliest date of April 
29 (3). Mr. Ludlow records both the Eastern Slate-colored Junco and the 
Shufeldt Oregon Junco as numerous on January 1 and 9. Small flocks 
were present during the cold period from February 6 to 13, and they 
were observed on March 5, 12, 20, 21 and 29 by him, and the Slate-colored 
species on March 21 by Mrs. Trine. Both were gone by April 20. Tree 
Sparrows (subsp.) were noted by Mr. Ludlow on January 1, 9 and 25, and 
Ben Pegg noted them near Blue Hill on January 29, associated with large 
flocks of Horned Larks. Large numbers were present during February 
and early March, and the birds were still numerous on March 29, but 
were all gone by April 10. Following the observing of six Eastern Chip¬ 
ping Sparrows on March 19, Mr. Ludlow noted them again on March 20 
and 21, and Mrs. Trine saw them on May 2. Mr. Ludlow saw two Clay- 
colored Sparrows on May 1 (two days after Mrs. Trine first noted the 
species) and five of them on May 2. Wintering Harris Sparrows were 
noted by Mr. Ludlow on January 1, 8 (8), 9. 10, 12, 14, 15, 21 and 25, 
February 2, and during the cold period of February 6 to 13, and he re¬ 
ports that 1935-36 was “the first winter I have seen them stay continu¬ 
ously.” The first migrants arrived on the morning of March 5, and 
others were noted on March 6, 7, 10, 12, 18, 19, 20, 21 and 29. Another 
wave of migration arrived on April 18 (10), and Mrs. Trine noted them 
on May 6. Subsequent to the first noting of an Eastern White-crowned 
Sparrow on April 24, Mr. Ludlow noted them on April 25 (4), 27, 28, 30, 
and May 1 (flock), while Mrs. Trine noted them on April 29; and subse¬ 
quent to Mr. Ludlow’s first noting of two Gambel Sparrows on April 24, 
he saw them on April 25 (3), 27, 28, 30, and May 1 (8). Following the 
lone White-throated Sparrow seen by Mr. Ludlow on April 25, he noted 
others on April 26 and 30 (4). The recorded date of March 27 for the 
Song Sparrow (subsp.) refers to three seen on that date, after which 
they were observed to be numerous by Mr. Ludlow on March 28 (25). 
Lapland Longspurs (subsp.) were common on January 1 and 16, in 
with large flocks of Horned Larks, were numerous in Mr. Ludlow’s 
orchard on the evening of January 25, and were seen by him each day 
during the cold period of February 6 to 13. 

Under dates of August 25 and 30 and September 5 and 24, Mrs. George 
Trine of Red Cloud, Nebraska, reports: “The 1936 season has been a very 
successful one for the birds around my home, with the exception of the 
Brown Thrashers, which did not succeed in rearing even one young bird 
because the Bronzed Grackles destroyed six nests of eggs near by that 
were definitely known about. Although I tried to protect the thrashers 
when they nested close to the house, my efforts were futile, as the grackle 
fiends got the eggs in spite of all I could do. But the other species came 
out very well. I had a busy time when the young birds were driven from 
the nests before they could fly, by the terrific heat. I handled many 
young birds of kinds that I had never laid hands on before, including the 
Northern Bell Vireo and Orchard Oriole. It would have been a fine time 
to have banded a lot of them if I had had the authority to do so. I doubt 
whether any young Purple Martins survived the heat. The adult birds 
came here quite often, after the regular nesting season, and stayed for 
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long intervals, but I did not note any young, as is usually the case, for 
they fly around together.” The Prothonotary Warbler noted on April 28 
was not seen after June 26, which was a terrifically hot day with the 
thermometer at 116° F. in the shade on Mrs. Trine’s south porch. A 
family of Ruby-throated Hummingbirds, consisting of three birds, one 
an adult male, appeared on July 18 and was still present on September 24. 
“On the afternoon of August 8 the following birds came to enjoy a shower 
bath under our lawn sprinkler: Western Mourning Dove, Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern King¬ 
bird, Arkansas Kingbird, Northern Blue Jay, Black-capped Chickadee, 
Western House Wren, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Eastern 
Yellow Warbler, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, 
Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak and American Goldfinch. The 
hummingbird alighted on the hose a few inches from my hand, as I was 
holding the nozzle. Quite an imposing list for a very hot afternoon in 
drouth-stricken Nebraska!” Cedar Waxwings were present at Red Cloud 
quite commonly from August 20 to September 5, and Olive-backed Swain- 
son Thrushes from August 81 to September 5. 

In compiling the 1936 composite bird migration table (antea, iv, pp. 60- 
66), a few errors crept in that should be corrected. The Stapleton dates 
of May 1 for the Common Pied-billed Grebe, of May 4 for the Eastern 
Kingbird, of May 13 for the Alder Traill Flycatcher and of April 21 for 
the Tennessee Warbler, all by Mr. and Mrs. Earl W. Glandon, should re¬ 
place, respectively, the published earliest dates of May 3 (Wilson Tout), 
May 5 (Wilson Tout), May 16 (H. E. Weakly), and April 28 (Mrs. Carl 
Collister), for these species at North Platte. For the published dates of 
April 13 for the Baird Sandpiper, and of May 26 for the Cooper Hawk, 
both on Mr. Glandon’s authority, the corrected dates of April 14 and 
May 1, respectively, should be substituted. In addition, the following 
migration observations at Stapleton, made later than earlier dates for 
the same species at North Platte, are worthy of preservation. Mr. A. E. 
Moore and his son Robert Moore noted two Western Mourning Doves as 
present about their farm through most of the winter. The arrival of the 
American Pintail was noted on February 23 at Stapleton by Myron Lam¬ 
bert (as well as at North Platte by Wilson Tout) and Mr. Lambert noted 
a great flight of these ducks on March 4. The first migrant Eastern Robins 
arrived at the Lambert farm on February 23, the same date as at North 
Platte. Melvin Lambert noted the Common Mallard on February 29. 
Mr. Glandon noted the arrival of the Mountain Bluebird (1) on March 4, 
the Green-winged Teal (2). Northern Killdeer (10) and many female 
Red-winged Blackbirds on March 8, the Gadwall (8) and Shoveller (2) at 
Ambler’s Lake on March 13, and the Lesser Scaup on March 19. Mr. 
Glandon saw the first Eastern Common Bluebird on March 22. On 
March 22, Messrs. Earl W. Glandon and Glenn Viehmeyer visited a nest 
of the Western Great Horned Owl in the eastern part of Logan County. 
When Mr. Viehmeyer attempted to reach the nest to band the fledglings, 
he received three gashes in his back as a result of attacks by the parent 
birds. Later the nest was again visited, with the visitors better prepared 
to defend themselves against the attacks of the owls, and the fledglings 
were banded. Other March arrivals noted by Mr. Glandon were the 
Brown Crane (subsp.) (2) and Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker (1) on 
March 25, the Northern Ruddy Duck (1) on March 29, six Red-tailed 
Hawks (subsp.) on March 30, and a Swainson Hawk on March 31. 

Mr. Glandon noted a Ring-billed Gull on April 1, the Redhead (4) and 
Bufflehead (4) on April 6, Mrs. Peterson noted a Bald Eagle on April 7 
and Myron Lambert saw an Eastern Belted Kingfisher on April 11. Mr. 
Glandon noted the Pale American Goldfinch (2) on April 14, the Lesser 
Yellow-legs (4) on April 17, the Treganza (?) Great Blue Heron (2) 
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and Greater Yellow-legs (10) on April 19, the Cowbird (2) and Arctic 
Spotted Towhee on April 23, and Barn Swallow (3), Western Lark Spar¬ 
row (1), Eastern White-crowned Sparrow (3) and Western Chipping 
Sparrow (1) on April 25, the Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe (1) on April 
26, and the Northern Blue Jay (1) on April 29. On May 2, Mr. Glandon 
noted the Western Willet (1), on May 3 the Brown Thrasher (1), on 
May 4 the Arkansas Kingbird (1), on May 5 the Western Mockingbird 
(1) and Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak (1), on May 7 the Red¬ 
headed Woodpecker (1), on May 8 the Upland Plover (1), Rough-winged 
Swallow (1) and Olive-backed Swainson Thrush (1), on May 10 the 
American Black-crowned Night Heron (2), on May 11 the Western House 
Wren (1), Yellow Warbler (subsp.) (1) and Baltimore Oriole (1), on 
May 15 the Warbling Vireo (subsp.) (1), on May 16 the Spotted Sand¬ 
piper (1), American Black Tern (1), Catbird (1) and Western Blue Gros¬ 
beak (3 reported by Mrs. L. C. Mitchell), on May 20 the Bullock Oriole 
(1), on May 23 the Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo (1 in yard), on May 24 
many Dickcissels, on May 27 and 28 a Ruby-throated Hummingbird in 
the yard, on May 30 two Forster Terns at Ambler’s Lake, and on June 3 
several Cedar Waxwings in the yard. 


HERE AND THERE WITH THE N. 0. IT. MEMBERS 

During the past spring Mrs. Lily R. Button of Fremont gave five bird 
talks, one to a teachers’ training class at Midland College, another to the 
Rosedale Women’s Club, another one at North Bend, another to a 
Mothers’ Club at Wahoo, and the fifth to a group of Girl Scout leaders. 

The Nature Department of the Fairbury Women’s Club selected Miss 
Susie Callaway to be its leader during 1936, this being the fourth time 
she has served the Club in that capacity. The Club held its annual field 
trip on May 12, and also put on a flower show later in that month. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard G. Worley have spent a great deal of time during 
the present year studying birds in the field, around New York City and 
along the adjacent Atlantic coast, and along the Pacific coast in Wash¬ 
ington, where they spent two weeks at Friday Harbor, and in California, 
as well as a considerable part of the summer in the interior of the 
United States, with the result that their 1936 bird list, up to and includ¬ 
ing August 29, totals 586 species and subspecies. 

Under date of September 13, Mrs. A. H. Jones of Hastings reports that 
between July 10 and September 5, 1936, she noted a total of sixty-six 
species of birds at her summer home near Evergreen, Colorado, and on 
the plains enroute there. Twenty-five were seen on the plains and forty- 
one in the mountains. 

N. O. U. members will be interested to know that the Fifty-fourth 
Stated Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union was held at the 
Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on October 19 to 22, 1936, 
and that the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Wilson Ornitho¬ 
logical Club (with the Inland Bird Banding Association) will be held at 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences at Chicago, Illinois, on November 27 
and 28, 1936. Members of the N. O. U. are welcome to attend these meet¬ 
ings, which are public, and any N. O. U. member desiring to become an 
associate member of the American Ornithologists’ Union or a member of 
the Wilson Ornithological Club can secure the proper application blanks 
from the Secretary-Treasurer of the N. O. U. Associate membership in 
the A. O. U. costs $3.00 a year, and carries with it a year’s subscription to 
the Auk , while associate membership in the W. O. C. costs $1.50 a year, 
or active membership $2.50, or sustaining membership $5.00, and all of 
these classes of membership carry a year’s subscription to the Wilson 
Bulletin. 
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BIRD MORTALITY IN THE 1936 NEBRASKA GRASSHOPPER 
POISONING CAMPAIGN 

Recently several articles appeared in various Nebraska newspapers, 
alleging that game and song birds had extensively been destroyed by the 
poisoned bran bait that had been spread to destroy grasshoppers. About 
2,450 tons (49,000 sacks) of dry bran were mixed with sodium arsenite 
and water and used by over 30,000 Nebraska farmers. At the close of the 
campaign, each Nebraska county agent was asked to report on any com¬ 
plaints from actual farmers who had used the bait of any observed loss of 
domestic animals, including poultry, or of game or song birds. In these 
reports the agents of 33 counties make no mention of any poisoning, and 
it fairly may be inferred that there were no such reports. From 21 addi¬ 
tional counties comes the positive statement that there were none. In 
other words, in 54 of 93 Nebraska counties there apparently were no 
reports whatever of poisoning of vertebrate animals of any sort. In 12 
counties there were some cases of stock poisoning, due to confessed care¬ 
less handling of the bait, but no loss of bird life. In the remaining 27 
counties there were rumors of bird poisoning. In 12 of these the rumors 
were vague, and could not be definitely located or verified, probably 
representing unsubstantiated apprehensions. All of which reduces the 
poisoning reports with a possible basis to 15 counties. In 3 of these there 
was no loss except where bait had been improperly used regardless of the 
instructions given. In one a domestic pigeon was thought to have been 
killed through feeding on bait, and in another several domestic geese 
were reported to have been similarly killed. Two instances of supposed 
poisoning of wild birds were reported from one county, a few cases each 
from two other counties, and several cases from a third county. A few 
dead birds were reported found in four counties, about a dozen in another 
county and an indefinite larger number in a sixth county. But in no case 
was it definitely shown that birds died of poisoning, and not of heat and 
thirst. The complete record is given in the following table: 


County 

Agent Reporting 
or Responsible 

Sacks 

Approx. No. 
Farmers 

Report Concerning loss of 
Bird Life 

Knox 

James N. Warner 

Used 

880 

Supplied 

unrecorded 

No report. 

Cedar 

M. L. White 

960 

unrecorded 

No bird loss reported. 

Dixon 

Greth M. Dunn 

50 

unrecorded 

No report. 

Dakota 

Walter E. White 

625 

263 

No poisoning reports. 

Antelope 

Herman M. Staley 

550 

283 

No report. 

Pierce 

R. N. Johnston 

400 

49 

Two instances reported. 

Wayne 

Walter L. Moller 

500 

425 

Several cases reported. 

Thurston 

Dale E. Bush 

800 

312 

Few dead birds found. 

Madison 

J. H. Williams 

800 

457 

No poisoning reports. 

Stanton 

Walter Chace 

100 

unrecorded 

No report. 

Cuming 

J. R. Watson 

900 

786 

No bird loss reported. 

Burt 

E. A. Danielson 

950 

450 

No bird loss reported. 

Boone 

V. H. Petersen 

400 

400 

No poisoning reports. 

Nance 

R. E. Weir 

400 

338 

No report. 

Merrick 

R. A. Stewart 

400 

238 

No poisoning reports. 

Platte 

C. C. Gelwick 

400 

721 

No report. 

Colfax 

Irving McKinley 

725 

700 

No report. 

Dodge 

M. C. Townsend 

800 

400 

No poisoning reports. 

Washington E. D. Fahrney 

1068 

1000 

No poisoning verified. 

Douglas 

G. E. Scheidt 

900 

400 

No poisoning verified. 

Sarpy 

P. H. Hornby 

400 

328 

Some dead birds found. 

Polk 

F. B. Kelly 

400 

246 

No report. 

Butler 

James W. Reed 

400 

unrecorded 

No report. 

Saunders 

R. N. Houser 

800 

800 

Few unverified reports. 

Hall 

Irvin S. Ulrich 

400 

479 

No poisoning verified. 

Hamilton 

H. Paul Cook 

847 

683 

No poisoning verified. 

York 

P. B. McMullen 

400 

322 

No poisoning reports. 

Seward 

K. C. Fouts 

500 

374 

Few cases reported. 

Lancaster 

J. F. Purbaugh 

980 

668 

No report. 
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Cass 

D. D. Wainscott 

800 

unrecorded 

No poisoning reports. 

Adams 

W. E. Huff 

900 

551 

No poisoning reports. 

Clay 

C. F. Bayles 

800 

unrecorded 

No report. 

Fillmore 

Paige L. Hall 

483 

unrecorded 

No report. 

Saline 

E. J. Polnicky 

400 

800 

Pigeon thought poisoned. 

Webster 

Harold M. Adams 

600 

564 

No report. 

Nuckolls 

J. M. Quackenbush 

525 

475 

Few pheasants killed. 

Thayer 

W. R. Wicks 

800 

564 

No poisoning verified. 

Jefferson 

Victor M. Rediger 

800 

239 

No report. 

Gage 

H. C. Besack 

520 

408 

Correctly spread no loss. 

Otoe 

A. H. DeLong 

800 

532 

No bird loss reported. 

Johnson 

Lewis F. Boyden 

779 

322 

No poisoning verified. 

Nemaha 

Fred E. Siefer 

420 

220 

No poisoning reports. 

Pawnee 

Loyal J. Miller 

500 

unrecorded 

No bird loss reported. 

Richardson 

J. F. Hendricks 

800 

270 

No poisoning reports. 

Keya Paha 

J. F. Decker 



No bird loss reported. 

Brown 

J. F. Decker 

20 

unrecorded 

No bird loss reported. 

Rock 

J. F. Decker 



No bird loss reported. 

Boyd 

Willis R. Thurber 

250 

75 

No poisoning reports. 

Holt 

F. M. Reece 

few 

unrecorded 

No report. 

Thomas 

George H. Adams 



No report. 

Blaine 

George H. Adams 

50 

unrecorded 

No report. 

Loup 

Homer A. Farrar 

9 

5 

No report. 

Garfield 

Homer A. Farrar 

54 

29 

No report. 

Wheeler 

Homer A. Farrar 



No report. 

McPherson 

W. F. Crozier 



No report. 

Logan 

W. F. Crozier 

264 

74 

Dozen dead birds found. 

Lincoln 

G. H. Kellogg 

800 

768 

No report. 

Custer 

Ray A. Murray 

800 

400 

Few unverified reports. 

Dawson 

James C. Adams 

1110 

unrecorded 

No bird loss reported. 

Valley 

C. C. Dale 

27 

22 

No poisoning reports. 

Sherman 

W. J. Steven 

240 

181 

No report. 

Buffalo 

Leonard Wenzl 

800 

700 

No bird loss reported. 

Greeley 

Cletus Reinmiller 

few 

unrecorded 

No report. 

Howard 

A. W. Krueger 

200 

170 

Few unverified reports. 

Frontier 

W. C. Mackey 

660 

823 

Correctly spread no loss. 

Gosper 

J. V. Cain 

800 

400 

No poisoning reports. 

Phelps 

A. H. Maunder 

400 

408 

No poisoning reports. 

Kearney 

Elliott R. Davis 

200 

unrecorded 

No report. 

Red Willow 

F. N. Jordan 

650 

308 

No report. 

Furnas 

Everett Beachler 

600 

800 

Few birds reported killed. 

Harlan 

B. C. Danly 

690 

669 

A few birds killed. 

Franklin 

Willard H. Waldo 

1300 

1000 

Correctly spread no loss. 

Sioux 

Harry Kuska 

400 

273 

No report. 

Dawes 

J. Russell Batie 

1800 

268 

No poisoning reports. 

Box Butte 

Nat Tolman 

260 

171 

No report. 

Sheridan 

E. M. Huckfeldt 

1027 

unrecorded 

No poisoning reports. 

Cherry 

C. M. Mead 

100 

40 

No report. 

Scotts Bluff 

C. W. Nibler 

1200 

400 

Number of birds poisoned. 

Banner 

L. H. Reiher 

440 

unrecorded 

No poisoning reports. 

Kimball 

J. C. Rosse 

460 

unrecorded 

No poisoning reports. 

Morrill 

E. C. Nelson 

400 

300 

No poisoning reports. 

Cheyenne 

J. C. Swinbank 

520 

332 

Several geese poisoned. 

Garden 

Leo Barnell 

442 

unrecorded 

No poisoning verified. 

Deuel 

C. D. Bechtolt 

460 

250 

No poisoning reports. 

Grant 

George H. Adams 



No report. 

Hooker 

George H. Adams 

50 

unrecorded 

No report. 

Arthur 

W. F. Crozier 



No report. 

Keith 

Jay W. Hepperly 

565 

316 

No bird loss reported. 

Perkins 

T. H. Alexander 

400 

375 

No poisoning reports. 

Chase 

E. J. Fruhling 

500 

unrecorded 

No poisoning verified. 

Dundy 

Clyde Noyes 

480 

340 

Few unverified reports. 

Hayes 

S. E. Lingo 

950 

441 

Correctly spread no loss. 

Hitchcock 

F. J. Scrivner 

700 

unrecorded 

No report. 
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Cardinal, 57, 87; Eastern, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 9, 17, 19, 20, 21, 39, 44, 47, 57, 

74, 84, 88, 90, 94. 

Casmerodius albus egretta, 81. 
Catbird, 5, 14, 16, 39, 59, 63, 74, 80, 

88, 89, 90, 93, 96, 97. 

Chat (subsp.), 64, 94; Long-tailed, 
74; Yellow-breasted, 6, 87, 88, 89. 


Chickadee, Black-capped, 3, 4, 9, 

19, 20, 21, 44, 45, 58, 82, 96; 
Eastern Black-capped, 88; Long¬ 
tailed Black-capped, 7, 10, 21, 74, 
89, 90, 93; Rocky Mountain Gam- 
bel, 69. 

Chicken, Greater Prairie, 11, 12, 

15, 16, 21, 51, 72, 74; Lesser 
Prairie, 12. 

Coot, 14, 72; Northern American, 
14, 18, 22, 58, 61, 69, 74, 89, 90. 
Cormorant, Brandt (?), 22, 69; 

Northern Double-crested, 14, 86. 
Cowbird, 14, 86, 97; (subsp.), 65, 
74, 90, 94. 

Crane, Brown, 13, 59; Brown 
(subsp.), 47, 61, 91, 96; Little 
Brown, 7, 8, 19; Sandhill Brown, 
7, 13, 19, 44, 46; Whooping, 61, 
81. 

Creeper, Brown, 9, 20, 44, 72; 
(Eastern ?) Brown, 19; Eastern 
Brown, 3, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 44, 
45, 58, 63. 

Crossbill, Red, 3, 15, 20, 21, 44, 46, 
57; Red (subsp.), 65; Red 
(subsp. ?), 10; White-winged, 10. 
Crow, Eastern, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
52, 58, 74, 88, 89, 92, 93; West¬ 
ern, 23. 

Cuckoo, Black-billed, 62, 92; East¬ 
ern Yellow-billed, 62, 88, 92, 97. 
Curlew, Hudsonian, 22, 73; Long¬ 
billed (subsp.), 61; Southern 
Long-billed, 51, 57, 74. 

Dickcissel, 59, 65, 74, 88, 90, 94, 97. 
Dove, Western Mourning, 14, 15, 

16, 17, 21, 22, 44, 45, 47, 56, 58, 
59, 62, 69, 74, 82, 86, 88, 89, 92, 96. 

Dowitcher (subsp.), 61, 89; Long¬ 
billed, 86. 

Duck, Ring-necked, 8, 19, 60; 

Northern Ruddy, 14, 19, 60, 96. 
Eagle, Bald, 46, 84, 96; Bald 
(subsp.), 61; Golden, 16, 21. 
Eastman, Fred; Horsky, L. O.; and 
Scherer, Henry, article by, 19. 
Egret, Eastern Snowy, 69; Ameri¬ 
can White, 53, 60, 69, 81. 

Eimeria sp., 12. 

Ellsworth, Miss Mary, and Mem¬ 
bers of the North High School 
Nature Study Class, article by, 

20 . 

Eupoda montana, 84. 

Falco, 69. 

Falcon, Prairie, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
21, 56, 61, 91. 
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Finch, Cassin Purple, 23; Eastern 
Purple, 3, 17, 20, 21, 65. 

Flicker, 87; Red-shafted, 22, 69; 
Common Red-shafted, 15, 18, 21, 
44, 45, 52, 62; Yellow-shafted, 9; 
Northern Yellow-shafted, 3, 4, 9, 
17, 19, 20, 21, 44, 45, 47, 52, 58, 
62, 74, 82, 88, 89, 92, 96. 

Florida caerulea caerulea, 53, 54, 
81. 

Flycatcher, Acadian, 63; Alder, 72; 
Northern Crested, 63, 74, 89, 92; 
Least, 63, 67, 74, 89, 92; Least 
(?), 88; Alder Traill, 63, 67, 74, 
96; Vermilion, 69. 

Fringilla ludoviciana, 28. 

Fuller, Mrs. J. D.; Jones, Mrs. A. 
H. and Mrs. A. M.; and Olsen, 
Mrs. A. E., article by, 53. 
Gadwall, 60, 73, 96. 

Gallinule, Florida, 72. 

Gates, Mr. and Mrs. L. M., article 
by, 53. 

Gavia immer elasson, 8. 

Glandon, Earl W., article by, 8-9, 
41, 83; Earl W.; Olsen, Fred; 
and Viehmeyer, Glenn R., 21. 
Gnatcatcher, Eastern Blue-Gray, 

64. 

Godwit, Marbled, 62. 

Golden-eye, American, 13, 19, 21, 
60, 87. 

Goldfinch, American, 3, 16, 21, 96; 
American (subsp.), 21, 65, 74, 88, 
90, 94; Eastern American, 19, 
20, 59, 88; Pale American, 96; 
Green-backed, 22. 

Goniodes sp., 12. 

Goose, Blue, 45, 60; Canada, 18, 44, 
46; Canada (subsp.), 14, 60, 87, 
91; Common Canada, 58; Greater 
Canada, 45; Lesser Canada, 45, 
85, 87; Lesser Snow, 45, 46, 47, 
60, 73, 91; White-fronted, 45, 46, 
60. 

Grackle, Bronzed, 9, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
20, 23, 44, 45, 47, 52, 56, 57, 58, 

65, 74, 86, 88, 90, 94, 95, 96. 
Grebe, American Eared, 60, 89; 

Horned, 14; Pied-billed, 72; Com¬ 
mon Pied-billed, 60, 73, 89, 96; 
Northern Pied-billed, 14. 
Grosbeak, Black-headed, 21, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 37, 38, 39, 40, 69, 79, 82, 
83; Pacific Black-headed, 27; 
Rocky Mountain Black-headed, 
16, 27, 28, 30, 33, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
52, 59, 65, 74, 79, 82, 83, 90, 94, 
96, 97; Blue, 69; Western Blue, 
16, 59, 65, 74, 94, 97; Evening, 
3; Pine, 46; Pine (subsp.), 65; 


Rose-breasted, 14, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
52, 65, 69, 82, 83, 87, 90, 94. 

Grouse, Richardson, 22; Gray 
Ruffed, 22; Prairie Sharp-tailed, 
51, 72. 

Grus americana, 81; canadensis 
canadensis, 8; mexicana tabida, 
7. 

Gull, Bonaparte, 62, 73; California, 
22; Franklin, 16, 59, 62, 87, 89, 
91; American Herring, 14, 46, 
62, 87; Ring-billed, 62, 96. 

Haecker, F. W., article by, 81. 

Haliaeetus leucocephalus subsp., 
84. 

Hawk, Northern Broad-winged, 17, 
61; Cooper, 19, 21, 59, 60, 88, 96; 
American Duck, 61, 89; Harlan, 
41, 61, 91; Marsh, 4, 7, 20, 21, 45, 
47, 59, 61, 72, 74, 91; Pigeon 
(subsp.), 61; Richardson Pigeon, 
19, 61; Richardson (?) Pigeon, 
21; Pigeon (Richardson ?) 18; 
Northern Red - shouldered, 17; 
Red-tailed, 15, 19, 20, 21, 47, 59; 
Red-tailed (subsp.), 45, 61, 91, 
96; Eastern Red-tailed, 59; Har¬ 
lan Red-tailed, 59; Krider Red¬ 
tailed, 61; Western Red-tailed, 9; 
American Rough-legged, 15, 17, 
19, 21, 47, 61, 91; Ferruginous 
Rough-legged, 15, 19, 61; North¬ 
ern Sharp-shinned, 60; Sparrow, 
14, 15, 17, 20, 21, 43, 45, 47; 
Sparrow (subsp.), 61, 74, 91; 
Desert Sparrow, 22, 61; Eastern 
Sparrow, 88; Swainson, 7, 17, 21, 
58, 61, 74, 91, 96. 

Hedymeles, 27, 37; ludovicianus, 
27; melanocephalus, 27; melano- 
cephalus papago, 79, 83. 

Hen, Heath, 12. 

Here and There With the N. O. U. 
Members, 22-23, 97. 

Herodias albus egretta, 53. 

Heron, Great Blue (subsp.), 17, 60, 
89; California Great Blue, 22; 
Eastern Great Blue, 14, 58; Tre- 
ganza Great Blue, 22; Treganza 
(?) Great Blue, 10, 57, 73, 96; 
Little Blue, 54, 81; Northern 
Little Blue, 53, 54, 60, 81; Green, 
72; Eastern Green, 16, 54, 60, 89, 
91. 

Heterakis sp., 12. 

Hollman, Mr. and Mrs. Carl, arti¬ 
cle by, 10. 

Horsky, L. O., article by, 7. 

Hudson, George E., article by, 9. 

Hummingbird, Anna, 22, 69; Ruby- 
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throated, 16, 62, 83, 89, 91, 96, 
97; Rufous, 83. 

Ixoreus naevius meruloides, 10. 

Jaeger, Parasitic, 73. 

Jay, Blue, 14, 87; Northern Blue, 
6, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 44, 45, 
52, 58, 59, 63, 74, 88, 89, 93, 96, 
97; California, 69; Woodhouse 
California, 69; Rocky Mountain 
Canada, 22; Pihon, 52, 63; Steller 
(subsp.), 58. 

Johnston, Mrs. H. C., article by, 83. 
Jones, Mrs. A. H., article by, 9; 
Mesdames A. H. and A. M., 53- 
54. 

Junco, Shufeldt Black-headed, 15; 
Gray-headed, 66; Pink-sided, 10, 
21, 23, 52, 66, 69; Shufeldt Ore¬ 
gon, 18, 21, 45, 52, 66, 95; East¬ 
ern Slate-colored, 3, 7, 14, 18, 19, 

20, 21, 44, 47, 52, 66, 82, 95. 

Killdeer, Northern, 17, 22, 44, 45, 
47, 61, 74, 86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 96. 
Kingbird, Arkansas, 6, 16, 57, 59, 

62, 67, 74, 88, 89, 92, 96, 97; 
Cassin, 67; Eastern, 16, 59, 62, 
74, 88, 89, 92, 96. 

Kingfisher, Eastern Belted, 17, 21, 
56, 58, 62, 74, 88, 89, 92, 96. 
Kinglet, Eastern Golden-crowned, 
13, 20, 46, 64, 88; Western Gold¬ 
en-crowned, 69; Eastern Ruby- 
crowned, 7, 13, 64, 90. 

Lark, Horned, 3, 4, 18, 21, 41, 47, 
56, 82, 92, 95; Horned (subsp.), 
89; Horned (subsp. ?), 18; 

Desert Horned, 21, 68; Eastern 
Horned, 73; Hoyt Horned, 21, 41, 

63, 92; Prairie Horned, 3, 18, 21, 
92; Saskatchewan Horned, 17, 

21, 41, 58, 74, 89, 92. 

Lindquist, Mrs. Margaret A., arti¬ 
cle by, 84. 

Lipenrus sp., 12. 

Loder, Mrs. John, article by, 82. 
Longspur, Chestnut - collared, 19, 
46, 66; Lapland, 18, 19, 21, 59, 
73, 92; Lapland (subsp.), 66, 95; 
Alaska Lapland, 52; Common 
Lapland, 19, 52; McCown, 46, 66. 
Loon, Arctic, 73; Lesser Common, 
8 . 

Ludlow, Charles S., articles by, 21, 
41. 

MacKinlay, Mrs. Edith, article by, 
84. 

Magpie, American, 15, 17, 18, 21, 
23, 52, 63, 74. 

Mallard, Common, 14, 18, 19, 21, 


43, 45, 60, 73, 86, 87, 89, 91, 96. 
Martin, Purple, 6, 95; Northern 
Purple, 14, 44, 56, 57, 58, 63, 89, 
92. 

Meadowlark, Eastern, 6; Eastern 
Common, 65, 67, 74, 90; Western, 
5, 6, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 23, 44, 57, 
65, 67, 68, 74, 82, 87, 90, 94. 
Merganser, American Buff-breast¬ 
ed, 21, 22, 45, 58, 91; Hooded, 60; 
Red-breasted, 14, 47, 60. 
Mockingbird, 5, 57, 87, 88, 89, 93; 
(subsp.), 63, 88, 89, 93; Western, 
5, 22, 59, 69, 74, 97. 

Nighthawk, 16, 59; (subsp.), 14, 
62, 88, 89, 92. 

Night Heron, American Black- 
crowned, 6, 53, 58, 60, 73, 89, 90, 
97. 

North Platte Bird Club by Col- 
lister, Mrs. Carl; Hollman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl; McCabe, Arthur; 
Tout, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson; and 
Weakly, H. E., article by, 21. 
Nutcracker, Clark, 22, 69. 
Nuthatch, Black-eared Pygmy, 69; 
Red-breasted, 9, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 
41, 59, 63; White-breasted, 9; 
Eastern White-breasted, 3, 15, 
19, 20, 21, 44, 45, 58, 74, 88. 
Nyroca collaris, 8. 

Oriole, Baltimore, 5, 7, 14, 16, 52, 
59, 65, 69, 74, 87, 88, 90, 94, 96, 
97; Bullock, 5, 6, 52, 65, 74, 97; 
Orchard, 16, 52, 59, 65, 69, 74, 
88, 89, 90, 94, 95, 96. 

Osprey, 22; American, 58, 61. 
Otocoris alpestris hoyti, 41. 
Ovenbird, 18, 64, 88, 90. 

Owl, Barn, 46; American Barn, 62; 
Western Burrowing, 17, 51, 62, 
74, 92; Great Horned, 15, 47, 85, 
89; Arctic Great Horned, 9; 
Western Great Horned, 13, 19, 
21, 74, 96; Western (?) Great 
Horned, 62, 92; Long-eared, 15, 
21, 89; Screech, 17, 20, 21, 58, 87; 
Screech (subsp.), 21, 88, 89, 92; 
Northern Short-eared, 45, 62; 
Snowy, 62. 

Partridge, European, 8; Hunga¬ 
rian, 8. 

Peewee, Eastern Wood, 14, 16, 63, 

88 . 

Pelican, California Brown, 22, 69; 

White, 22, 58, 60, 88, 90. 
Penthestes atricapillus septentrio- 
nalis, 10. 

Perdix perdix, 8. 

Phainopepla, 69. 
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Phalarope, Northern, 62, 73; Wil¬ 
son, 62, 73, 74, 86, 89, 90. 
Pheasant, Ring-necked Common, 
16, 21, 74, 89. 

Philohela minor, 55, 84. 

Phoebe, Black, 22, 69; Eastern, 4, 
44, 45, 63, 74, 89, 92; Northern 
Say, 69; Rocky Mountain Say, 
18, 45, 63, 84, 89, 97. 

Pintail, 44; American, 17, 18, 43, 

44, 45, 47, 59, 60, 86, 87, 89, 90, 
91, 96. 

Pipit, American Common, 45, 46, 
64, 89; Sprague, 19. 

Plover, Black-bellied, 13, 18, 61; 
Golden, 73; Mountain, 84, 86; 
Piping, 61; Semipalmated, 58, 
61, 86, 89; Upland, 16, 61, 74, 86, 
91, 97. 

Ptarmigan, Willow, 73. 

Quail, 51; Bob-white, 12, 13; Val¬ 
ley, 22. 

Rail, Virginia, 73; Yellow, 13. 
Raven, American, 69. 

Redhead, 45, 60, 73, 96. 

Redpoll, Common, 3, 18, 21, 56, 65; 
Hoary, 73. 

Redstart, American, 5, 17, 18, 65, 
74,88,90,94. 

Richmondena cardinalis cardinalis, 
84. 

Rickerson, Mrs. Harvey, article by, 
41. 

Ritchey, Mrs. O. W., articles by, 
10, 84. 

Roberts, Mary Price, article by, 7. 
Robin, 6, 10, 16, 39, 87; Eastern, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 
21, 43, 45, 47, 57, 58, 63, 68, 74, 
88, 89, 90^ 93, 96; Western, 22, 
23, 69. 

Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus, 54, 
82 

Sanderling, 62, 86. 

Sandpiper, Baird, 18, 45, 62, 74, 86, 
96; Buff-breasted, 59, 86; Least, 
18, 62, 73, 74, 86, 89; Pectoral, 

45, 61, 74, 86, 89; Red-backed, 

73, 86; Semipalmated, 58, 62, 73, 

74, 86, 89; Solitary (subsp.), 18, 
61, 86, 89, 91; Spotted, 18, 22, 61, 
74, 86, 88, 89, 97; Stilt, 19, 62, 
73, 74, 86, 89; Western, 86; 
White-rumped, 62, 74. 

Sapsucker, Eastern Yellow-bellied, 
44 . 

Sayornis sayus sayus, 84. 

Scaup, Lesser, 14, 18, 21, 58, 60, 
73, 96. 

Scherer, Henry, article by, 20. 


Selasphorus rufus, 83. 

Shoveller, 17, 18, 45, 58, 60, 73, 86, 

89, 90, 91, 96. 

Shrike, Loggerhead (subsp.), 64, 
74, 88, 93; Migrant Loggerhead, 

44, 47, 67, 89; White-rumped 

Loggerhead, 21, 67, 68, 93; 

Northern, 6, 21, 45; Northern 
(subsp.), 64. 

Siskin, Pine, 21; Northern Pine, 3, 
19, 20, 45, 47, 56, 65, 74, 88, 89. 
Sitta canadensis, 41. 

Snipe, Wilson, 15, 61, 72, 89. 
Solitaire, Townsend, 9, 18, 19, 21, 

52, 58, 64. 

Sora, 72. 

Sparrow, Brewer, 67; Eastern 
Chipping, 7, 14, 44, 59, 66, 74, 88, 

90, 91, 95; Western Chipping, 
97; (Western ?) Chipping, 19; 
Clay-colored, 7, 59, 66, 67, 74, 86, 
90, 95; English, 33, 53; Field, 
58, 88; Field (subsp.), 46, 66, 88; 
Western Field, 7, 44, 74, 90; 
Eastern Fox, 4, 66; Gambel, 7, 
19, 59, 66, 67, 69, 73, 74, 82, 90, 
95; Golden-crowned, 69; Western 
Grasshopper, 7, 17, 65, 74, 90, 95; 
Harris, 4, 7, 13, 14, 17, 20, 21, 44, 

45, 47, 53, 59, 66, 73, 86, 88, 90, 
95; English House, 4, 47, 74, 82, 
90; Lark, 5, 65, 88, 89; Lark 
(subsp.), 90, 95; Western Lark, 
74, 97; Leconte, 65; Common 
Lincoln, 7, 66, 86, 90; Savannah, 
7, 90; Savannah (subsp.), 65; 
Song, 5, 17, 18, 21, 45, 58, 59, 88, 
90; Song (subsp.), 7, 66, 69, 74, 
95; Swamp, 66, 74; Tree, 3, 5, 
18, 20, 21, 47, 73, 82, 89; Tree 
(subsp.), 19, 66, 90, 95; Eastern 
Tree, 20; Vesper (subsp.), 65, 
90, 95; Western Vesper, 13, 74; 
White-crowned, 19, 59; Eastern 
White-crowned, 58, 59, 66, 67, 
90, 91, 95, 97; Nuttall White- 
crowned, 22, 69; White-throated, 
13, 58, 66, 86,, 87, 90, 95. 

Starling, European, 7, 41, 53, 64, 
82. 

Stevens, O. A., article by, 82. 
Stipsky, J. E., article by, 7. 
Stoltenberg, O. L., articles by, 53, 
82. 

Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris, 7, 41, 

53, 82. 

Subulura sp., 12. 

Swallow, Common Bank, 63, 74, 89, 
92; Barn, 6, 16, 59, 63, 74, 89, 92, 
97; Cliff, 6; Eastern Cliff, 63, 74, 
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92; Rough-winged, 14, 63, 74, 89, 

92, 97; Tree, 63, 89. 

Swan, Whistling, 13, 60, 89, 90. 
Swenk, Myron H., articles by, 11- 
12, 41, 42, 67-73, 84; Myron H. 
and Jane B., 20; Mrs. Jane B., 
41. 

Swift, Chimney, 14, 59, 62, 86, 92. 
Tanager, Scarlet, 5, 52, 59, 65, 74, 

88, 90; Western, 52. 

Teal, Blue-winged, 14, 17, 18, 46, 
60, 86, 89, 90; Cinnamon, 60; 
Green-winged, 17, 18, 45, 60, 73, 

89, 91, 96. 

Tern, Arctic, 73; American Black, 
16, 18, 59, 62, 72, 74, 86, 89, 90, 
91, 97; Forster, 62, 74, 97. 
Thrasher, Brown, 5, 7, 14, 15, 16, 
39, 57, 59, 63, 74, 87, 88, 89, 90, 

93, 95, 96, 97; California, 69; 
Palmer Curve-billed, 54, 63, 67; 
LeConte, 69. 

Thrush, Northern Gray-cheeked, 
63, 74; Hermit (subsp.), 63, 69; 
Olive-backed Swainson, 17, 18, 
63, 74, 89, 90, 93, 96, 97; Varied, 
10; Northern Varied, 9, 10, 67; 
Willow, 74; Wood, 5, 39, 52, 63, 
74, 87, 88, 89, 93. 

Titmouse, Plain, 69; Tufted, 20, 44, 
59, 87, 89. 

Tout, Wilson, articles by, 10, 55. 
Towhee, Arctic Spotted, 7, 10, 18, 
19, 59, 65, 74, 86, 90, 94, 97; 
(Red-eyed Eastern or Arctic 
Spotted ?), 15; Brown (subsp.), 
22, 69; Red-eyed Eastern, 4, 46, 
58, 65, 88, 89, 90, 94. 

Towne, Dr. Solon R., article by, 3-6. 
Toxostoma curvirostre palmeri, 54. 
Trine, Mrs. George W., articles by, 
9, 53, 79-80. 

Turdus migratorius, 10. 

Turner, Harold, article by, 82. 
Turnstone, Ruddy, 73. 

Veery, 93 (subsp.), 63, 90. 

Vireo, Bell, 59; Northern Bell, 14, 
16, 64, 74, 88, 89, 93, 95; Phila¬ 
delphia, 59; Red-eyed, 64, 74, 88, 
89; Blue-headed Solitary, 64, 74; 
Warbling (subsp.), 64, 74, 89, 

90, 93, 97; Eastern Warbling, 14, 
16, 59, 88; Eastern White-eyed, 
88; Yellow-throated, 64. 

Vulture, Northern Turkey, 22, 60, 

91, 


Warbler, Audubon (subsp), 69; 
Northern Audubon, 18, 64, 93; 
Black and White, 64, 74, 89, 93; 
Blackburnian, 64; Black-poll, 59, 
64, 73, 74, 90; Black-throated 
Blue, 22; Canada, 90; Chestnut¬ 
sided, 64; Kentucky, 64, 86; 
Magnolia, 5, 64; Mourning, 64; 
Eastern Myrtle, 7, 58, 59, 64, 86, 
88, 90, 93; Eastern Nashville, 
64, 87, 90; Orange-crowned, 

(subsp.), 91; Eastern Orange- 
crowned, 64, 86, 87, 90, 93; 
Western Palm, 59, 64, 90; Wil¬ 
son Pileolated, 18, 65, 87, 90; 
Prothonotary, 64, 96; Tennessee, 
19, 58, 64, 86, 89, 96; Yellow, 18, 
88; Yellow (subsp.), 64, 90, 93, 
97; Eastern Yellow, 16, 57, 59, 
74, 86, 87, 88, 96. 

Water-Thrush, Grinnell Common, 
64, 93; Louisiana, 64, 87, 94. 

Waxwing, American Bohemian, 84; 
Cedar, 5, 14, 18, 20, 58, 64, 69, 
74, 96, 97. 

Weakly, Harry E., articles by, 10, 
54. 

Willet, Western, 18, 61, 86, 97. 

Woodcock, 72; American, 51, 55, 
61, 84. 

Woodpecker, Northern Downy, 3, 
7, 9, 18, 19, 20, 21, 44, 47, 58, 74, 
82, 88, 89, 92, 96; Eastern Hairy, 
3, 7, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 44, 
45, 46, 58, 74, 82, 89, 92, 96; 
Pileated, 72; Red-bellied, 44, 62; 
Red-headed, 14, 17, 44, 59, 62, 69, 
74, 87, 88, 89, 92, 96, 97, 

Worley, Leonard G., article by, 81; 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard G., 84. 

Wren, Eastern Carolina, 63; West¬ 
ern House, 7, 14, 16, 17, 57, 63, 
74, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 93, 96, 97; 
Long-billed Marsh, 72; Long¬ 
billed Marsh (subsp.), 63; Short¬ 
billed Marsh, 72; Common Rock, 
19, 54, 55, 63, 74, 82; Winter, 20, 
21 . 

Yellow-legs, Greater, 61, 97; Less¬ 
er, 14, 18, 46, 61, 73, 74, 86, 89, 
90, 96. 

Yellow-throat, Maryland (subsp.), 
19, 64, 74, 90, 94; Northern Mary¬ 
land, 88. 

Youngworth, Wm., articles by, 53, 
54. 

Zonotrichia gambelii, 82; querula, 
53. 


